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THE  TREATY  OF  VERSAILLES. 


The  Terms  of  Peace. 


1.  Introductory. 


“The  (treaties  of  1816  and  of  1871  were  inspired  by  fear,  passion,  and  'greed. 
The  Peace  of  1919  is  founded  in  union,  confidence,  sagacity,  and  foresight.” — 
Fredebio  Haebiso.s. 

“(^UAND  Dieu  eilace  c’est  qu’il  se  prepare  a  ecrire.”  Bossuet’s 
a['horisiii,  seemingly  artless,  i)oints  to  a  profound  truth.  It  is 
{Generally  thus.  The  sword  is  called  ui)on  to  do  the  preliminary 
work  f  Providence.  The  ruthless  and  arrogant  sword  of 
Napoleon  effected  a  work  of  destruction  which  was  a  necessary 
preparation  for  the  constructive  work  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
..he  sword  reluctantly  drawn  from  the  scabbard  by  the  Allies 
iu  order  to  meet  the  prepared  and  deliberate  onslaught  of  Ger¬ 
many  has,  we  may  hope,  accomplished  a  similar  task  during  the 
last  four  years.  The  sword  has  now  yielded  place  to  the  pen ; 
a  unique  opportunity  has  been  offered  to  statesmanship  and 
diplomacy.  That  opportunity  consists  in  the  overthrow,  unex¬ 
pectedly  complete,  of  the  three  great  dynastic  Powers  of  Central 
Europe — the  Hohenzollern,  the  Hapsburg,  and  the  Ottoman 
Turk.  These  three  Powers  established  themselves,  and  have 
long  continued  to  exist,  in  defiance  of  the  two  principles  which 
by  general  consent  have  given  to  the  later  periods  of  European 
history  their  peculiar  significance  :  the  idea  of  Liberty  and  the 
idea  of  Nationality.  Those  principles  were  temporarily  obscured 
by  the  Settlement  of  1815,  but,  notwithstanding  that  setback, 
they  have  gradually  established  their  dominance  in  politics,  both 
in  the  domestic  and  in  the  international  sphere. 

To  the  advance  of  these  principles  the  three  Central  European 
Powers — Prussia,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey — have  presented 
an  adamantine  front.  And  naturally ;  for  their  very  existence 
•depends  upon  the  negation  of  those  principles.  I  write  advisedly 
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of  Prussia,  not  of  Germany;  for  the  distinction,  too  frequently 
ignored,  is  one  which  in  discussing  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  it  is  all  important  to  emphasise.  Prussia,  like  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Turkey-in-Europe,  is  a  purely  artificial  product : 
like  its  allies,  it  corresponds  to  no  vital  principle  of  State-growtk, 
economic  or  ethnographic.  It  is  otherwise  with  Germany  :  the 
unity  of  the  German  people,  attained  under  the  hegemony  of 
the  Hohenzollern,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  illustrations 
of  the  triumph  of  the  national  idea.  Tho*  Prussian  Kingdom, 
on  the  contrary,  was  the  creation  of  the  genius  of  its  Hohen¬ 
zollern  rulers,  their  patient  Statecraft,  their  prowess  in  arms, 
and  their  entire  lack  of  scruple.  The  Hohenzollerns  have  liter¬ 
ally  made  Prussia,  and  made  it  chiefly  by  the  .sword.  “La 
guerre,”  as  Mirabeau  and  Voltaire  both  observed,  “est  I’industrie 
nationale  de  la  Prusse.”  War  has  been  more  than  the  national 
industry  of  Prussia ;  it  has  been  the  mainspring  of  its  national 
life  and  the  object  of  its  religious  cult.  It  was  this  fact  which 
gave  its  peculiar  significance  to  the  recent  w'ar.  The  war  was 
waged  not  merely  against  big  battalions,  but  against  false  doc¬ 
trine.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  crushing  victory  on  the  one 
hand,  for  complete  surrender  on  the  other.  The  false  doctrine 
had  to  be  eradicated,  the  false  gods  to  be  cast  down;  “Moloch 
had  to  be  destroyed  in  the  sight  of  his  votaries.”.  <  That  task,  it 
njay  be  hoped,  has  been  effectually  accomplished. 

Another  remains.  Not  only  must  false  doctrine  be  discredited, 
but  material  restitution  and  reparation  must,  as  far  as  {X)ssible, 
be' made,  A  succession  of  remarkable  rulers  wielding  the  potent 
instrument  of  an  army  never  defeated  (save  temporarily  by 
Napoleon),  created  out  of  most  unpromising  materials,  a  strong 
and  geographically  compact  kingdom.  But  that  kingdom,  as 
the  late  Lord  Salisbury  pertinently  observed,  was  the  product 
of  a  series  of  spoliations  :  si^oliation  at  the  expense  of  Poles, 
six)liation  at  the  expense  of  Danes,  spoliation,  most  productive 
of  all,  at  the  expense  of  Germans.  The  successive  annexation 
of  slices  of  Poland  filled  in  the  gap  between  the  East  Prussian 
Duchy  and  the  Electoral  Domains  of  Brandenburg ;  the  rape  of 
the  Danish  Duchies  begot  the  Prussian  Navy ;  the  absorption  of 
Hanover  and  Hesse,  following  upon  the  acquisition  of  Ehenish 
I’russia,  completed  the  continuity  of  the  Hohenzollern  dominions 
from  the  Niemen  to  the  Ehine.  Thus  rudely  and  roughly  has 
the  modern  Kingdom  of  Prussia  been  fashioned. 

Of  much  longer  standing,  and  even  more  defiant  of  ethno¬ 
graphy,  was  the  “ramshackle  Empire”  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Not 
devoid  of  j)olitical  adroitness,  sometimes  amounting  almost  to 
genius,  but  not  imaided  by  fortune,  the  Hapsburgs  have  for  cen- 
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turies  ruled  over  a  mosaic  of  nationalities  :  Germans,  Magyars, 
Czechs,  Slovaks,  Poles,  Eoumanians,  Croats,  Slavs,  and  Italians, 
Such  stability  as  the  Hapsburg  Empire  possessed  was  derived 
from  the  mutual  antagonisms  of  the  subject  peoples.  •  Once  the 
.nationality  principle  was  recognised  as  the  basis  of  Btatehood, 
once  the  right  of  small  nations  to  an  independent  political  exist¬ 
ence  was  admitted,  the  conglomerate  Empire  was  doomed.  The 
European  War,  just  ended,  represents,  in  one  aspect,  the  last 
despairing  effort  of  the  Hapsburgs  to  dam  the  inflowing  tide 
and  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  an  artificial  Statecraft  over  the 
natural  forces  inherent  in  self-conscious  nationalities. 

Hohenzollerns  and  Hapsburgs  found  a  natural  ally  in  the  Otto¬ 
man  Turk.  The  Turk  has  never  made  any  pretence  of  absorbing 
the  conquered  peoples  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  At  first  by 
sheer  military  prowess,  then  by  the  skilful  exploitation  of  the 
child-tribute  device,  the  Turk  imposed  his  rule  upon  Greeks  and 
Serbs,  Bulgarians  and  Eoumanians.  But  none  of  these  peoples 
has  ever  been  absorbed  by  their  conquerors.  For  six  and  a  half 
centuries  an  army  of  Asiatic  nomads  has  been  encamped  upon 
European  soil,  but  the  nomads  have  never  absorbed  the  abori¬ 
ginal  inhabitants,  or  even  made  any  serious  effort  to  do  so. 
The  essential  fragility  and  artificiality  of  the  superimposed 
Empire  was  revealed  as  soon  as  a  spark  of  the  natiouality  prin¬ 
ciple  fell  upon  the  inflammable  materials  accumulated  in  the 
Balkans  by  centuries  of  Turkish  oppression  and  ipisgovernment. 
Moreover,  decay  was  rapidly  at  work  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire. 
8o  long  as  the  Turkish  armies  were  advancing  Turkish  rule  was 
tolerable.  When  the  Turk  ceased  to  conquer  he  began  to  tyran¬ 
nise.  External  attacks  at  once  revealed  and  precipitated  internal 
decadence.  Turkish  power  waned  as  rapidly  as  it  had  waxed ; 
it  shrank  with  special  rapidity  as  soon  as  Europe  began  to  lisp 
the  lessons  of  Liberty  and  Nationality.  In  1817  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  Europe  occupied  an  area  of  218,600  square  miles,  and 
included  a  population  of  19,660,000  souls.*  By  1878  the  area  had 
contracted  to  129,600  square  miles ;  the  population  to  9,600,000. 
By  1914,  after  the  Balkan  Wars,  the  Sultan  could  count  less 
than  two  milhon  subjects  in  Europe,  while  his  domain  had  shrunk 
to  10,882  square  miles.  Even  this  remnant  is  likely  to  be  lost 
to  him  within  the  next  few  months. 

Hohenzollerns,  Hapsburgs,  Turks — all  three  have  bitten  the 
dust.  Kingdoms  and  Empires  devoid  from  the  outset  of  the  vital 
spark  of  nationality,  reared,  doubtless  with  consummate  ability, 
upon  foundations  wholly  artificial,  have,  under  pressure  of  mili¬ 
tary  defeat,  crumbled  into  irreparable  ruin. 

“Quand  Dieu  efface.”  The  armies  of  the  Allies  have  com- 
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pleted  the  task  of  erasure ;  bow  have  the  diplomatists  seized  the 
opportunity  of  writing  on  the  cleaned  slate? 

Of  the  three  fallen  Empires  they  have  thus  far  dealt  specific¬ 
ally  only  with  that  of  the  Hohenzollern.  Problems,  in  some 
respects  even  more  difficult,  await  solution  in  the  territories 
formerly  subject  to  the  Hapsburgs  and  the  Turks,  but  considera¬ 
tion  of  these  must  be  postponed.  The  present  article  will  deal 
only  with  the  first  instalment  of  the  .Treaty  of  Versailles  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  German  delegates  on  May  7th,  and  published  to 
the  world  on  May  8th. 

European  statesmanship  has  had  no  such  chance  since  the 
representatives  of  the  Great  Powers  met  in  conference  at  Vienna 
in  the  autumn  of  1814,  and  it  may  conduce  to  a  juster  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  work  accomplished  in  Paris  during  the  last  six  months 
to  compare  very  briefly  the  problems  with  which  the  statesmen 
of  1814  and  those  of  11)19  were  respectively  confronted.  The 
situations  are  indeed  largely  parallel. 

There  had  been  plenty  of  “erasure”  in  the  twenty  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  1814.  The  Holy  Homan  Empire,  the  Empire  of  Charle-  ■ 
magne,  of  the  Ottos,  the  Hohenstaufen,  and  the  Hapsburgs  had 
been  not  so  much  destroyed  as  dissolved,  and  with  it  had  dis¬ 
appeared  some  four  hundred  sovereign  States  in  Germany.  In 
Italy,  Kingdoms,  Duchies,  and  llepublics  had  been  impartially 
absorbed  by  Napoleon,  and  the  political  divisions  of  that  much- 
divided  country  had  been  reduced  from  fifteen  to  three.  The 
United  Provinces,  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  the  German 
Electorates  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine  had  been  swept  into 
the  net  of  the  French  Empire.  Poland  had  gone  through  many 
vicissitudes.  Finally  partitioned  among  its  three  jixjwerful  neigh¬ 
bours  in  1795,  it  had  regained  a  partial  measure  of  unity  and  a 
semblance  of  independence  by  the  erection  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  and  finally  had  been  reconquered  by  the  l^sar  Alex¬ 
ander.  The  Tsar  now  claimed  it  by  right  of  conquest.  Would 
Europe  admit  the  claim?  Neither  the  Dutch  Kepublic  nor  the 
Belgic  Provinces,  nor  the  Swiss  Confederation  h^id  proved  cap¬ 
able  of  maintaining  their  independence  against  the  assault  of 
France.  Was  France  to  be  permitted  to  absorb  all  or  any  of 
them?  If  not,  how  .were  these  small  border  States  to  be  sus¬ 
tained  against  the  attacks  of  powerful  neighbours  in  future? 
And  the  German  States  to  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  which  in  the 
first  days  of  the  war  had  opened  their  gates  to  the  armies  of 
Republican  France — was  the  restored  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons 
to  be  permitted  to  retain  them,  and  thus  to  realise  the  historic 
ambition  of  France?  Was  Italy,  almost  unified,  to  be  carved  up 
again  into  petty  principalities  for  the  House  of  Savoy,  for  the 
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Pope,  and  the  cadets  of  the  great  Houses  of  Hapsbnrg  and  Bour¬ 
bon?  There  was  an  Adriatic  problem,  too,  in  1814,  though  far 
less  complex  than,  that  which  the  diplomatists  of  to-day  have  to 
solve,  for  Austria  remained  mistress  of  Venetia,  and  the  idea  of 
a  Jngo-Slav  State  was  not  yet.  The  Scandinavian  question  had 
been  settled  before  the  diplomatists  met  in  Congress  at  Vienna 
by  the  Treaty  of  Abo  (1812),  under  the  terms  of  which  Norway ,- 
snatched  from  Denmark,  was  handed  over  to  Sweden. 

For  this  and  similar  transactions  the  diplomatists  of  1815  have 
incurred  much  obloquy.  Some  of  it  is  doubtless  deserved.  The 
men  who  w’ere  responsible  for  the  settlement  of  1815  did  not 
adequately  appreciate  the  strength  of  the  political  forces  which 
had  been  liberated  by  the  events  of  the  two  preceding  decades. 
The  Tsar  Alexander,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  personality 
at  the  Congress,  had  proved  himself  to  have  some  inkling  of  the 
idea  of  Nationality,  and  he  genuinely  imagined  that  he  was  giving 
effect  to  the  principle  in  his  proposals  for  the  reconstitution  of  a 
Kingdom  of  Poland ;  but  neither  the  idea  of  Nationality  nor 
that  of  Liberty  dominated  the  arrangement  concluded  at  Vienna. 
Of  the  principles  which  underlay  the  reconstruction  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  polity  the  strongest  was  that  proclaimed  by  Talleyrand,  the 
astute  representative  of  France.  “To  finish  the  revolution,”  he 
declared,  “the  principle  of  legitimacy  must  triumph  without 
exception.”  Castlereagh  w^as  less  impressed  by  this  declaration 
than  Talleyrand  had  expected,  a  dullness  of  apprehension  which 
the  French  Minister  attributed  to  the  dealings  of  Castlereagh ’s 
countrymen  with  Tippoo  Sahib !  But,  despite  the  lukewarmness 
of  Castlereagh,  the  principle  whic^  Talleyrand  affirmed  was  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  settlement  of  1815.  Closely  allied  to  it  was  a 
second — the  supremacy  of  dynastic  interests ;  a  third,  most  pre¬ 
valent  and  influential,  was  the  principle  of  the  Balance  of  Power. 
These  were  the  principles  which  had  dominated  the  international 
politics  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Congress  of  Vienna, 
unmindful  of  all  that  had  happened  since  the  fall  of  the  Bastille, 
was  hent  upon  reaffirming  them. 

But  it  would  be  misleading  and  unfair  to  ignore  another  motive 
which  operated  at  least  as  strongly  among  many  who  sat  around 
the  Council  board  at  Vienna.  Twenty-three  years  of  almost 
continuous  war  had  implanted  in  the  minds  of  most  responsible 
statesmen  ah  ardent  desire  to  secure  a  lasting  peace.  Many  of 
the  territorial  dispositions,  to  which  exception  has  been  most 
frequently  and  mo.st  justly  taken,  w’ere  dictated  by  this  con¬ 
sideration.  The  attempt  to  realise  the  dream  of  centuries  and 
to  interpose  between  France  and  Germany  a  strong  “middle 
kingdom”  may  have  been  mishandled,  but  it  was  inspired  by  a 
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genuine  desire  to  diminish  the  danger  of  another  European  war. 
The  same  honourable  motive  was  responsible  for  the  experiment, 
so  consistently  contemned  alike  by  contemporaries  and  critics, 
of  a  League  of  States  founded  upon  a  mutual  acceptance  of 
the  precepts  of  Christianity  as  a  guide  to  the  conduct  of  inter- 
national  affairs. 

The  Holy  Alliance  was,  in  its  origin,  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  risks  of  international  friction  by  the 
conclusion  of  a  mutual  covenant  among  the  sovereign  rulers  of 
the  several  States.  The  original  covenanters — the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Eussia-^ 
declared  their  resolution,  “both  in  the  administration  of  their 
respective  States  and  in  their  political  relations  with  every  other 
Government,  to  take  for  their  sole  guide  the  precepts  of  Justice, 
Christian  Charity,  and  Peace,”  etc.  That  the  experiment  thus 
initiated  was  subsequently  diverted  to  a  sinister  purpose — mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Metternich — is  undeniable ;  the  Holy 
Alliance  degenerated,  in  fact,  into  a  league  of  autocrats,  intent 
upon  the  suppression  of  domestic  revolution.  The  ship  foundered 
upon  the  rock  of  intervention.  Uncharted  rocks,  unexpected 
perils  may  even  lurk  in  the  course — quod  Di  avertant — of  a 
Ijeague  of  Free  Nations.  Yet  not  on  that  account  would  even  the 
most  sceptical  or  cynical  of  critics  impute  anything  but  the  best 
of  motives  to  those  who  are  to-day  inviting  the  world  to  the  trial 
of  the  experiment.  It  is  the  ardent  hope  of  every  good  man 
that  it  may  be  tried  with  success ;  the  alternative  appals  the 
imagination  of  mankind  ;  but  it  is  the  part,  alike  of  justice  and 
of  prudence,  to  recall  the  fact  that  hopes  rtot  less  generous 
animated  the  rulers  who  played  leading  parts  in  the  drama  of 
1815,  and  to  Jwarn  their  successors  of  the  dangers  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  experiment  in  which  those  hopes  were 
embodied.’ 

W6  may  now  turn  to  the  problem  of  frontier  delimitation. 
The  territorial  readjustments  thus  far  announced  deal  only  with 
the  boundaries  and  former  possessions  of  Germany.  These  may 
conveniently  be  considered  under  three  main  heads  : — 

(1)  The  Western  Front ;  (2)  the  Eastern  Front ;  and  (3)  the 
extra-European  possessions  of  Germany. 

In  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  no  fewer  than  eleven  articles  were 
devoted  to  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Switzerland.  For¬ 
tunately  for  Europe  and  herself,  Switzerland  is  outside  the  scope 
of  the  present  Treaty,  and  no  question  therefore  arises  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  historic  problem  of 

(1)  This  point  has  been  treated  in  some  detail  hy  the  present  writer  in  The 
Kufnpehn  Comthonwt>atfh  (chapter  XV.). 
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the  pjastern  frontier  of  Prance.  That  frontier  has  formed  the 
subject  of  diplomatic  controversy  for  at  least  three  centuries. 
Ever  since  the  seventeenth  century  it  has  been  the  declared 
ambition  of  France  to  reach  what  her  statesmen  have  always 
regarded  as  les  limiUs  naturelles — the  Ehine,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees — and  thus,  as  Eichelieu  phrased  it,  “to  make  the 
frontiers  of  modern  France  coincide  with  those  of  ancient  Gaul.” 
That  arribition  was  never  completely  realised  by  the  old  Bourbon 
monarchy ;  Napoleon’s  conquests,  on  the  other  hand,  did  at  one 
time  extend  even  beyond  the  Ehine  and  beyond  the  Alps ;  but 
those  conquests  could  not  under  any  circumstances  have  been 
permanently  retained  by  France.  Still,  if  Napoleon  had  accepted 
Metternich’s  offer  in  1813,  he  would  have  gone  far  towards 
realising  the  ambition  of  Eichelieu.  Nor  did  France  suffer  as 
much  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  refusal.  She  emerged 
from  her  twenty  years’  conflict  without  any  territorial  loss ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  acquired  Avignon  and  Venaissin,  Chambery  and 
Annecy  (from  Savoy),  a  strip  of  Belgian  territory,  and  a  strip 
of  German  territory  in  the  Saar  Valley.  The  Prussian  Minister, 
Hardenberg,  did  indeed  put  in  a  strong  plea  for  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  but,  thanks  mainly  to  the  robimt  common  sense  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  plea  was  refused  by  the  Allies,  and 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  remained  for  another  half-century  in  the 
possession  of  France. 

Over  this  difficult  problem  there  has  been  much  controversy 
during  the  last  five  years.  The  sword  has  now  solved  it.  Ethno¬ 
graphy  may  assign  Alsace  and  even  part  of  Ijorraine  to  Germany  ; 
economic  con.sideration8  may  be  invoked  to  demonstrate  the  un¬ 
wisdom  of  cutting  off  these  provinces  from  their  “natural  markets.” 
Publicists  may  weave  ingenious  schemes  for  the  partition  of  the 
provinces  between  Germany  and  France ;  or  for  their  independ¬ 
ence  and  neutralisation';  or  for  their  inclusion  as  an  autonomous 
State  in  a  reconstituted  and  genuinely  federal  Germany.  For 
any  one  of  these  alternative  courses  specious  reasons  may  be 
advanced.  But  as  was  said  of  the  elaborately  balanced  constitu¬ 
tions  drafted  by  the  Abbe  Siey^s  :  “ils  ne  marchent  pas.”  The 
armchair  diplomatist,  as  soon  as  he  quits  his  armchair,  encounters 
two  obstinate  facts  :  the  first  is  that  France  is  determined  to 
re-annex  the  two  provinces;  and  the  second,  that  the  provinces 
themselves  are  not  merely  willing  but  anxious  to  return  to  their 
former  allegiance.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  French  National 
Assembly,  held  at  Bordeaux  in  February,  1871,  the  deputies 
from  the  Departments  of  Haut-Ehin,  Bas-Ehin,  and  the  Moselle 
(such  was  the  official  designation  of  Alsace  and  Tjorraine)  asserted 
“the  ever-inviolable  right”  of  the  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers 
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to  remain  members  of  the  French  nation  ;  and  when,  a  fortnight 
later,  the  Assembly  decided  to  accept  the  terms,  subsequently 
embodied  in  the  definitive  Peace  of  Frankfort,  the  deputies  from 
the  two  provinces  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  a  Treaty  which  transferred  them,  against  their  will,  to 
an  alien  flag.  That  protest  was  on  two  occasions  renewed,  in 
1874  and  again  in  1887,  on  the  floor  of  theEeichstag  in  Berlin.  If 
language  and  blood  were  the  only  constituent  elements  of  nation¬ 
hood,  a  vast  majority  of  AlsAtians  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Lorrainers  would  have  to  be'’  described  as  Germans ;  yet  in  1871 
Alsatians  w'ere  as  loud  as  Lorrainers  in  asserting  :  “French  we 
are  and  French  we  desire  to  remain.”  Since  1871  there  has  been 
a  large  German  immigration  into  the  tw'o  provinces  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  exodus  of  Frenchmen  from  them  ;  strong  economic  links 
have  been  forged  between  them  and  the  German  Empire,  while 
the  anti-clerical  policy  of  successive  Eepublican  Governments  in 
France  has  done  something  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
intensely  Catholic  population  of  the  Reichsland ;  yet,  despite  all 
that  might  have  driven  or  drawn  the  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers 
into  the  arms  of  Germany,  “French  they  are  and  French  they 
remain.”  Even  so  stout  an  apologist  for  Germany  as  Dr.  Fried¬ 
rich  Naumann  admits  the  deficiency  of  his  countrymen  in 
assimilative  capacity,  and  frankly  confesses  their  failure  to  make 
the  Reichsland  German.  “If  we  intend,”  he  wTites  {Central 
Europe,  p.  79),  “to  make  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Reichsland  or  to  incorjwrate  it  in  the  Empire,  w^e  shall  have  to 
make  a  fresh  start  in  the  search  for  a  proper  method  of  treating 
the  population.”  It  is  too  late.  For  forty  years  Germany  has 
had  her  chance,  and  she  has  failed  to  seize  it.  Alsace  and  Lor¬ 
raine  are  now  restored  to  France  with  their  frontiers  as  before 
1871.  Tw’o  other  questions  have  been  decided  which  raised  less 
simple  issues.  The  first  is  that  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine; 
the  second  that  of  the  Saar  Basin,  In  regard  to  the  former. 
France  obtains  a  strong  military  guarantee ;  Germany  is  not  to 
be  permitted  to  maintain  or  construct  any  fortification  less  than 
fifty  kilometres  east  of  the  Ehine,  and  within  this  area  she  may 
maintain  no  armed  forces,  either  permanent  or  temporary,  or 
hold  any  manoeuvres,  or  maintain  any  works  for  facilitating 
mobilisation.  Any  violation  of  this  article  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  hostile  act  against  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty.  Might  France 
have  demanded  more?  It  is  less  than  Metternich  was  willing 
to  concede  to  Napoleon  even  after  Leipzig,  nor  must  it  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  German  population  to  the  west  of  the  Ehine 
cordially  welcomed  the  advent  of  the  armies  of  Eepublican 
France  in  the  years  1792-95,  and  that  they  drank  deeply  of  the 
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French  spirit  while  they  were  incorporated  in  the  French  Kepub- 
lic  and  Empire.  But  the  situation  is  no  longer  the  same.  The 
national  self-consciousness  of  Germany  has  been  keenly  aroused 
in  the  last  hundred  years,  and  particularly  in  the  last  half-century, 
and  the  slaves  of  democratic  formulae  would  undoubtedly  look 
askance  at  an  extension  of  the  French  frontier  to  the  Ehine. 
Nothing  less  than  an  irresistible  demand  from  the  people  imme¬ 
diately'  concerned  would  avail  to  justify  it  to  an  awakened 
European  conscience. 

The  question  of  the  Saar  Valley  stands  in  a  somewhat  different 
category.  Germany  has  in  the  course  of  the  war  wilfully  and 
wantonly  destroyed  the  mineral  wealth  of  France.  Ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  iron-ore  production  of  France,  50  per  cent,  of  her 
coal  was  contained  in  the  Departments  which  Germany  overran.^ 
That  she  should  compensate  France  by  giving  her  a  lease  of  the 
coal  mines  of  the  Saar  Basin  is  bare  justice.  The  question  of  the 
political  allegiance  of  the  district  is  more  complicated.  Under  the 
Treaty  the  district  will  be  administered  for  fifteen  years  by  a 
Commission  nominated  by  the  League  of  Nations,  and  at  the  close 
of  that  period  a  plebiscite  by  communes  will  be  taken  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  desires  of  the  population,  who  will  have  three  alternatives 
to  choose  from  :  continuance  of  the  regime  under  the  League  of 
Nations ;  union  with  France ;  or  union  with  Germany.  The 
device  adopted  is  ingenious,  but  time  alone  can  tell  whether  it 
will  work.  Meanwhile,  France  most  justly  gets  the  lease  of  a 
very  valuable  coalfield. 

The  next  item  in  the  settlement  of  the  Western  Front  relates 
to  Belgium.  Here  again  we  are  on  old  diplomatic  ground.  The 
political  status  of  the  low  countries  has  for  centuries  past  been 
a  matter  of  supreme  concern  to  European  statesmen.  The 
diplomatists  of  1814  settled  the  question,  in  characteristic  fashion, 
by  combining  the  old  Dutch  Republic  (the  United  Provinces), 
the  Austrian  Netherlands  (Belgium),  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
and  the  prince-bishopric  of  Liege  into  the  single  kingdom  of  the 
United  Netherlands  under  the  House  of  Orange-Nassau.  There 
was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  arrangement ;  but  it  did  not 
work ;  the  Belgians  revolted  in  1830,  and  in  1839  a  separate 
Kingdom  of  Belgium  was  finally  set  up  under  a  European 
guarantee ;  Luxemburg  was  divided  between  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium  ;  Limburg  was  incorporated  in  Holland,  which  also  retained 
a  strip  of  land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Honde — the  western  arm 
of  the  Scheldt.  In  1867  Dutch  Luxemburg  was  detached  from 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  of  which  since  1815  it  had  formed 
part,  and  was  neutralised  under  the  .collective  guarantee  of  the 

(1)  Cf.  Monsieur  F.  Delaisi  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  for  May  15,  1919. 
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Powers,  and  in  1890  it  became,  under  the  operation  of  the  Salie 
law,  an  independent  Grand  Duchy. 

How  does  the  new  Treaty  deal  with  these  complicated  ques¬ 
tions?  Briefly,  Belgium  is  to  be  freed  from  the  tutelage  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Treaties  of  1839  and  to  attain,  in  accord  with  her 
own  ambitions,^  to  “complete  independence”  and  “full  sove¬ 
reignty,”  and  to  obtain  strategical  rectification  of  her  frontiers. 
According  to  the  best  and  most  impartial  authorities,*  Belgium 
cannot  be  reasonably  secure  against  attack  from  the  East  unless 
she  obtains,  as  under  the  Treaty  she  will  obtain,  the  cession  of 
a  strip  of  Hhenish-Prussia  extending  from  the  north  of  Luxem¬ 
burg  to  Limburg.  This  strip,  including  Malm^dy,  Eupen,  and 
Moresnet,  contains  only  about  400  square  miles  and  carries  a 
sparse  population.  The  inhabitants  are  to  be  entitled,  within 
six  months,  to  protest  against  the  change  of  allegiance,  and  the 
final  decision  is  to  rest  with  the  League  of  Nations. 

We  may  take  for  granted  that  Belgium  will  also  ask  for  the 
strip  of  coast  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  “Antwerp’s  unfettered  right  of  way  to  the  sea,”  and  that 
this  most  reasonable  safeguard  will  not  be  denied  to  her  by  the 
Powers  or  by  Holland. 

There  remains  the  question  of  Luxemburg.  Germany  is  to 
renounce  her  various  Treaties  with  the  Grand  Duchy  and  to 
recognise  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  part  of  the  German  Zollverein  as 
from  January  Ist,  1919,  to  renounce  all  rights  of  exploitation 
of  the  railways,  to  adhere  to  the  abrogation  of  its  neutrality, 
and  to  accept  in  advance  any  decision  as  to  its  political  future 
dictated  by  the  Allies.  What  is  that  decision  likely  to  be?  On 
the  one  hand  there  is  a  strong  and  intelligible  sentiment  in  favour 
of  the  reunion  of  the  present  Grand  Duchy  with  the  western  half 
of  the  original  Luxemburg  assigned  to  Belgium  by  the  partition 
treaty  of  1839.  On  the  other  there  are  reasons — economic,  poli¬ 
tical,  and  strategical — which  point  to  union  with  France.  It 
is  for  the  inhabitants  to  decide. 

A  similar  right  of  decision  is  to  be  left  to  the  i>eople  of  Northern 
and  part  of  Central  Schleswig.  Nowhere  has  the  Paris  Con¬ 
ference  shown  more  scrupulous  regard  for  the*  rights,  even  of 
a  defeated  enemy,  than  in  regard  to  the  “Danish  Duchies.” 
Everyone  knows  with  what  sinister  skill  Bismarck  acquired  the 
Duchies  for  Prussia.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Powers 
(and  in  particular  Great  Britain)  had  so  lecently  as  1852  pledged 
themselves  to  the  “maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish 

(1)  Vf,  King  Albert’s  speech  of  November  22,  1918. 

(2)  Cf.  t.g.  Sir  T.  H.  Holdich’s  recent  work.  Fronthra  of  Europe  and  the 
Xear  East,  p.  292. 
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Monarchy,”  they  looked  on  passively  when  in  1868-64  Bismarck 
worked  his  will  with  the  Duchies.  To  Bismarck  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question  meant  two  things  :  the  harbour  of  Kiel  and 
the  opportunity  of  fastening  a  quarrel  upon  Austria  and  the 
Germanic  Bund.  With  complete  unscrupulousness,  but  with 
consummate  adroitness,  he  achieved  both  his  ends.  His  crime 
might  justly  call  for  punishment  to-day ;  but  the  Allies,  regardful 
of  history  and  ethnography,  have  refrained  from  punishing 
Prussia,  which  is  to  retain  Holstein  and  Southern  Schleswig, 
but  they  offer,  very  properly,  freedom  of  choice  to  the  Danes  of 
Central  and  Northern  Schleswig.  The  pldhisdte  will  be  taken 
under  the  auspices  of  an  international  Commission,  and  Germany 
must  acquiesce  in  its  result. 

The  question  of  Schleswig-Holstein  brings  us  near  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem  of  Prussia,  Poland,  and  the  Eastern  Front.  But 
consideration  of  these  problems  must  be  deferred. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
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War  ill  one  fonii  or  aiiot.her  is  as  old  as  any  recorded  history 
of  mankind.  The  need  of  security  in  its  double  aspect -of  in¬ 
ternal  order  and  external  defence  has  been  the  chief  motive  in 
the  creation  of  States  and  Governments.  In  both  cases,  hov^ever, 
the  ultimate  object  is  peace.  The  strength  of  an  established 
Government  is  shown  not  by  frequent  suppression  of  revolt,  but 
by  revolt  having  so  little  chance  of  success  as  to  be  infrequent; 
and  success  or  failure  in  war  is  judged  not  so  much  by  the  im¬ 
mediate  military  advantage  of  the  victor  as  by  the  relative 
permanence  of  the  results.  Alexander’s  conquests  were  greater 
in  extent  than  those  of  any  Roman  commander,  but  he  founded 
only  a  number  of  kingdoms  unable  to  maintain  peace  among 
themselves ;  whereas  the  Empire  .  which  consolidated  the  con¬ 
quests  of  the  Roman  republic  assured  peace  to  the  civilised  world 
for  some  centuries,  a  peace  of  which  we  are  still  reaping  the  fruits, 
in  spite  of  that  Empire’s  decline  and  fall. 

Ever  since  the  restoration  of  order  in  Europe  which  was 
accomplished  in  a  tolerable  though  rude  fashion  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  men’s  thoughts  have  turned  to  the  Roman  peace 
and  the  problem  of  reviving  its  blessings  by  the  prevention  or 
restraint  of  war  between  civilised  States.  Mediaeval  speculation 
was  still  overshadowed  by  the  dream  of  universal  dominion. 
It  was  entangled  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century 
in  an  endless  controversy  betw^een  temporal  and  spiritual  pre¬ 
tensions,  and  the  Reformation,  having  brought  about  the  definite 
repudiation  of  both  imperial  and  papal  authority  by  a  great  part 
of  Christendom,  made  it  finally  manifest  that  this  way  was 
impossible. 

Meanwhile  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  by  reference  to 
agreed  arbitrators,  a  method  which  in  private  matters  was  far 
older  than  the  establishment  of  regular  courts  of  justice,  was 
by  no  means  unknown  in  public  affairs.  We  have  even,  in  the 
case  of  a  difference  between  Henry  II.  of  England  and  Philip  II. 
of  France,  an  exact  precedent  for  the  form  of  the  twentieth- 
century  arbitration  on  the  Alaska  boundary  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  namely,  the  appointment  by  each  party  of 
three  delegates.^  Reference  to  a  single  sovereign  prince  deemed 

(1)  The  Introductory  Chapter  of  a  work  in  preparation  on  the  League  of 
Nationa. 

(2)  See  Noto  A  at  end. 
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to  be  impartial  was,  however,  more  frequent.  Often  that  prince 
was  the  Pope  :  if  he  had  not  been  a  temporal  ruler  he  might 
possibly  have  become  the  uftiversal  judge  of  national  disputes  by 
general  consent  an^  usage,  and  might  have  been  a  very  good 
one.  But  as  it  was  the  materials  for  settling  any  kind  of  uniform 
practice  did  not  exist,  and  there  was  no  serious  movement  towards 
a  general  system  of  arbitration  until  the  latter  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

From  about  1500  at  latest  it  was  not  only  the  fact,  but  an 
openly  recognised  fact,  that  Europe  was  divided  into  many  king¬ 
doms,  principalities,  and  commonwealths,  based  no  longer  on  real 
or  fictitious  kindred  or  on  feudal  allegiance,  but  on  territorial 
control  and  jurisdiction,  and  that  these  independent  units  of 
political  life  did  not  own  any  common  superior  authority.  As  in 
theory  it  had  always  been  allowed  that  war  among  civilised 
nations  was  a  scandal  (for  the  paradoxical  position  that  war  is 
rather  a  good  thing  in  itself  cannot  vouch  any  ancient  author 
to  my  knowledge),  the  question  of  finding  some  reasonable 
governance  for  the  relations  of  independent  Powers  was  now 
regarded  as  urgent  by  thinking  men  of  divers  nations.  Sir 
Thomas  More  expressed  the  pious  wish  “that,  whereas  the  most 
part  of  Christian  princes  be  at  mortal  war,  they  were  all  at 
universal  peace.”  That  wish  took  shape  in  a  line  of  speculation 
pursued  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries  by  several 
authors.  Little  visible  fruit  came  of  their  labours  at  the  time; 
nevertheless,  they  were  the  forerunners  of  the  new  movement 
aroused  by  the  war  of  1914,  fostered  by  the  zeal  of  leading  pub¬ 
licists  in  Europe  and  in  America,  and  at  last  embodied  in  the 
plan  of  the  Paris  Conference.  Federal  alliances  In  which  the 
allied  members  committed  matters  of  war  and  peace  to  some 
authority  representing  them  all  were  already  known  to  history ; 
some  were  in  actual  being.  Ancient  Greece  furnished  examples 
in  the  Achaean  League  and,  in  an  earlier  rudimentary  form,  the 
Amphictyonic  Council ;  the  Swiss  cantons  were  already  secure 
in  their  collective  independence ;  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  were  asserting  theirs.  Union  had  been  compelled, 
in  most  of  these  cases,  by  the  fear  of  some  powerful  aggressor 
against  whom  it  was  the  only  effectual  means  of  resistance.  At 
the  same  time  it  could  be  effectual  only  on  condition  of  intestine 
strife  between  members  of  the  alliance  being  forbidden ;  and  thus 
evils  less  indeed  than  those  of  foreign  conquest,  but  in  themselves 
grave  enough,  were  also  prevented.  Why  should  not  the  rulers 
of  independent  nations  become  parties  to  a  compact  of  that  kind 

(1)  Sometimes  the  parties  took  the  precaution  of  declaring  that  the  reference 
was  to  the  man  by  name  as  an  individual,  not  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 
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for  the  avoidatoce  of  mutual  strife  at  all  times,  and  comtaon 
defence  if  need  were;  or  even,  the  more  ambitious  projectors 
urged,  for  a  grand  and  final  crusade  of  civilised  Christendom  to 
expel  infidel  Powers  from  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean? 
Sevetal  plans  of  this  kind  were  published  and  attracted  notice 
enough  to  earn  a  standing  mention  in  text-books  ^  of  international 
law  somewhat  later,  when  the  subject  had  reached  the  stage  of 
having  a  recognised  literature  of  its  own.  Among  these  projects 
the  best  known  by  name  is  the  Abbe  de  Saitit-Pierre’s ;  but  our 
countryman,  William  Penn’s,  earlier  Essay  Towards  the  Present 
and  Future  Peace  of  Europe  is  of  at  least  equal  merit,  and  he 
appears  to  haVe  been  the  first  writer  who  attacked  the  problem 
with  much  practical  sense  of  its  conditions.  The  conception  of 
a  congress  of  sovereign  States  “recognising  no  earthly  superior,” 
with  power  to  settle  disputes  by  arbitration,  was  formed  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  about  1306,  by  Pierre  du  Bois.*  It 
is  hard  to  tell  exactly  how  much  importance  Du  Bois  himself 
attached  to  this  point,  or  whether  he  knew  what  a  great  matter 
he  was  touching.  Por  he  only  touched  it  as  one  of  a  great 
number  of  singularly  bold  and  modern  reforms,  all  of  which  he 
represented  as  necessary  preparation  for  a  grand  crusade  to  be 
led  by  the  King  of  France  for  the  reconquest  and  settlement  of 
the  Holy  Land.  Abolition  of  the  Pope’s  temporal  sovereignty; 
wholesale  confiscation  and  redistribution  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
including  the  Templars’  and  Hospitallers*  revenues,  no  con¬ 
temptible  bait  for  Philip  the  Fair’s  avarice® ;  application  of  such 
resources,  among  other  objects,  to  training  of  interpreters  for 
the  East,  women  as  well  as  men,  with  medical  and  surgical 
instruction  thrown  in — five  centuries  and  more  before  the  days 
'of  our  medical  missions ;  a  reformed  summary  and  uniform  pro¬ 
cedure  for  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  with  short 


(1)  E.  NyS}  lit  droit  international i  ed.  1912,  is  the  most  useful  I  know  for 
this  puipose.  See  also  a  summary  list  in  Otlet,  Constitution  mondiale  de  k 
sociiti  des  nations,  Geneva  and  Paris,  1917,  p.  239. 

(2)  So  I  tvtite  th^  hame,  folloVring  BetiAn,  whose  essay,  “  Pierre  Du  Bols, 
Idfiste,”  reprinted  froitl  the  Histoire  UtUrairt  de  la  Frdttice  in  “Etudes  sUr  la 
politique  religieuse  du  regne  de  Philippe  le  Bel,’’  Paris,  1899,  is  by  no  means 
superseded.  There  is  now  a  critical  edition  of  De  recuperatione  terre  sancte, 
by  Ch.-V.  Langlois,  Paris,  1891;  the  old  one  is  in  Liber  secretorum  fidelium 
brucis,  unifdrmj  and  comhionly  found  with  and  catalogued  as  the  second 
volume  of  Qesia  Dei  per  Francos,  Hanover,  1611.  The  latest  monograph  Is  by 
Dr.  Ernst  Zeck,  Der  Publiiist  Pierre  Dubois,  Berlin,  1911. 

(3)  But  the  French  king  wag  already  devising  his  own  shorter  way  with  the 
Temple :  Du  Bois’  ink  was  hardly  dry  when  he  set  about  it  in  such  fashion 
as  made  perhaps  the  blackest  episode  in  mediteval  history.  l>u  Bois  was 
employed  on  this  and  other  occasions  to  write  anti-Papal  tracts,  but  not  admitted 
to  secrets  of  State. 
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pleadings  under  the  control  of  the  court ;  such  are  some  of  this 
fourteenth-century  clerk’s  innovations.^  No  wonder  that  he  never 
rose  to  high  office.  It  looks  as  if  the  great  project  of  the  crusade 
was  to  his  mind  a  desirablU  object  (it  would  have  been  almost 
heretical  to  deny  that)  to  set  before  every  Christian  man,  but 
having  a  quite  independent  and  (a  scholar  might  hope)  less 
remote  value  as  the  vehicle  of  improvements  in  the  state  of 
Christendom  which,  without  some  such  powerful  impulse,  could 
hardly  make  way  against  vested  interests.  In  atiy  case  the 
alliance  Du  Bois  contemplated  was  not  a  league  of  Christian 
princes  on  an  equal  footing,  but  a  confederation  under  the  King 
of  France  as  supreme  leader.  There  was  even  a  suggestion  of 
transferring  the  Empire  from  the  House  of  Hapsburg  to  the 
House  of  Valois.  Henri  IV.  of  France’s  or  Sully’s  project  revived 
the  same  design  three  centuries  later ;  it  was  about  as  hopeful  as 
the  opposite  dream  of  the  Protestant  Powers  allying  themselves 
with  the  Grand  Turk  against  the  Papacy  and  the  Catholic 
princes,  which  indeed  was  more  seriously  considered.® 

It  is*  true  that  neither  William  Penn’s  plan  nor,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  any  other  made  any  distinct  provision  for  an  execu¬ 
tive  authority  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of  the  Diet  or  general 
assembly  of  the  Powers.  Looked  at  in  the  light  of  our  modern 
experience  this  appears  a  vhry  serious  omission.  But  in  the 
days  of  Marlborough’s  campaigns  military  preparations  and 
movements  were  slow  in  proportion  to  the  imperfect  state  of 
all  transiwrt  and  communications,  and  the  persons  concerned  in 
them  w'ere  for  the  most  part  too  many  for  secrecy;  so  that  the 
need  for  prompt  action  in  case  of  the  terms  of  alliance  being 
broken,  or  a  member  of  it  attacked  from  without,  was  much 
less  obvious  than  it  is  now ;  not  that  all  the  framers  or  advocates 
of  schemes  for  a  league  of  peace  have  shown  themselves  alive 
to  it  even  at  this  day.  Penn’s  foresight,  at  any  rate,  extended 
to  a  rough  supervision  of  armaments.  “If  it  be  seen  requisite, 
the  question  may  be  asked,  by  order  of  the  sovereign  States,  why 
such  a  one  either  raises  or  keeps  up  a  formidable  body  of  troops, 
and  he  obliged  forthwith  to  reform” — i.e.,  in  the  French  sense 
of  disbanding  then  current  in  English — “or  reduce  them;  lest 
tiny  one,  by  keeping  up  a  great  body  of  troops,  should  surprise 
a  neighbour.” 

All  projects  of  this  class,  however,  remained  in  the  air ;  at 
most  they  gained  words  of  praise  from  politicians  who  had  no 

(1)  References  in  Langlois’  introduction  at  pp.  xvii-xviii. 

(2)  Something  like  it  underlay  the  civilities  exchanged  by  the  Sultan  with 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  of  which  the  witness  may  be  seen  in  the  Record  Office 
Museum.  It  found  a  strange  advocate  in  Jakob  Bdhme. 
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intention  of  acting  upon  them.  Practical  improvement  (for,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  exceptions  and  drawbacks,  much  improvement 
was  effected)  took  place  on  other  lines.  The  growth  of  the  law 
of  nations  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twentieth  century  presents 
several  marked  stages.  In  the  first  of  these  it  was  recognised 
that  there  is  a  body  of  rules  approved  and  received  by  the  general 
usage  of  civilised  nations  as  binding  on  their  Governments  in  their 
dealings  with  one  another,  such  rules  not  being  confined  to 
peaceful  relations,  but  extending  to  the  conduct  of  war.  In  point 
of  fact  the  rules  of  war  were  earlier  and  in  some  ways  better 
defined.  Grotius  holds,  by  common  repute,  the  foremost  place 
among  the  founders  of  the  system ;  and,  without  prejudice  to  the 
merit  of  his  precursors  and  successors,  the  common  judgment  is 
right.  To  this  stage  belongs  the  so-called  doctrine  of  the  Balance 
of  Power  or  Balance  of  Europe,^  which  in  truth  is  little  more 
than  the  moral  of  Louis  XIV. ’s  conquests  and  eventual  defeat. 
Any  ruler  who  aims  at  pre^nderance  in  Europe  may  expect, 
and  will  deserve,  to  meet  with  a  coalition  of  rivals  and  threatened 
lesser  nations  Aiat  will  sooner  or  later  be  too  strong  for  him. 
The  lesson  cannot  be  called  obsolete ;  it  had  to  be  enforced  not 
only  once  upon  Louis  XIV.,  but  twice  and  thrice,  after  intervals 
of  about  a  century,  upon  Napoleon  and  the  Hohenzollerns,  and 
in  either  case  to  the  end  of  a  swifter  and  more  disastrous  down¬ 
fall.  In  the  result  the  doctrine,  or,  rather,  practical  maxim,  ol 
the  Balance  of  Power  was  a  costly  cure  for  the  soaring  ambition 
of  despots,  but  not  an  effectual  preventive.  Kinglake,  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  Crimean  War,  tried  to  formulate  a  farther  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  shape  of  a  “usage  which  tends  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  strong.”  When  wrong  is  done  by  a  stronger  to  a 
weaker  State,  and  some  Great  Power  has  a  common  interest 
with  the  weaker  party,  “then  Europe  is  accustomed  to  expect" 
that  Great  Power  to  come  to  the  rescue  by  diplomatic  or  armed 
intervention. 2  No  such  rule,  however,  appears  to  have  ever  been 
officially  recognised,  nor  is  any  trace  of  it  to  be  found  in  text¬ 
books.  Again,  all  rules  and  maxims  are  capable  of  abuse ;  honest 
but  timid  rulers  may  have  found  in  the  Balance  of  Power  a 
source  of  anxiety  and  expense  rather  than  security,  and  it  is 
certain  that  unscrupulous  ones  could,  and  sometimes  did,  make 
it  a  pretext  for  their  own  aggressive  designs.  On  the  whole, 
then,  the  European  system  of  the  eighteenth  century,  such  as  it 
was,  made  very  little  way  towards  the  prevention  of  war,  and 
more  or  less  widespread  wars  were  frequent.  It  was  much,  how- 

(1)  Theee  terma  occur  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  eeventeenth  century 
onwards.:  Oxford  En^^lish  Dictionary,  s.v.  Balance,  sft.,  13  c. 

(2)  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  Vol.  I.,  Ch.  2. 
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ever,  that  customary  rules  were  acknowledged  to  exist  and  were 
fairly  well  observed. 

The  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  greatness  and  fall 
of  Naix)leon  cleared  the  way  for  a  second  phase  of  international 
relations.  In  1814  and  1815  the  proceedings  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  w'ere  guided  by  the  five  Great  Powers,  as  they  were 
now  regularly  called  :  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
and  Russia ;  and  a  moral  duty  to  maintain  peace  in  Europe  on 
the  foundation  of  the  settlement  then  made  was  understood  to 
rest  on  those  Powers.  No  regular  method  was  provided  for 
securing  agreement  or  resolving  differences ;  the  attempt  of  the 
Continental  monarcbs  to  restore  the  old  dynastic  system  regard¬ 
less  of  national  aspirations  was  doomed  to  failure  from  the  out¬ 
set  ;  and  yet,  in  a  world  tired  out  with  war,  the  arrangement 
was  stable  enough  to  give  time  for  recovery.  There  were  local 
wars  and  warlike  operations,  revolutions,  and  civil  strife  of  divers 
kinds,  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  including  a  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  not  then  counted  as  an  European  State ;  but 
forty  years  passed  before  there  was  an  open  and  official  rupture 
between  Great  Powers.  As  late  as  1851  it  was  a  common  opinion 
that  such  a  thing  was  hardly  possible,  and  the  revolutions  of 
1848  and  1849,  in  truth  fatal  symptoms  of  impending  change, 
were  deemed  to  have  been  passing  disturbances.  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon’s  ambition  to  found  a  dynasty  and  revive  the  glories  of  the 
first  French  Empire  precipitated  the  ruin  of  the  decaying  order. 
One  historian  at  least  perceived  clearly  enough,  looking  back 
after  some  years,-  that  the  Crimean  War  had  shattered  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  European  system.^  Yet  men’s  eyes  were  only  half 
opened,  both  military  art  and  diplomacy  having  in  the  main  still 
followed  the  old  ways. 

From  1856  w’e  may  date  a  third  period,  marked  in  substance 
by  the  rise  and  consolidation  of  national  States,  absorbing  or 
sweeping  aside  artificial  divisions,  and  yet  often  accompanied 
by  disregard  for  the  claims  of  minorities ;  in  form  by  endeavours 
to  settle  matters  of  common  interest  by  special  conferences  and 
to  restrain  war  within  moderate  limits  of  space  when  it  could 
not  be  wholly  avoided.  Those  immediate  objects  were  in  some 
measure  attained  :  the  latter  wars  of  the  third  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  local,  short,  and  decisive.  Louis 
Napoleon’s  war  of  1859  with  Austria,  producing  a  completer 
effect  than  he  desired,  brought  about  the  union  of  Italy  under  the 
House  of  Savoy.  Those  of  1864  between  the  old  German  con¬ 
federation  and  Denmark,  and  of  1866  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  with  their  respective  German  allies,  brought  about 

(1)  Kinglake,  op.  cit.,  ad  init. 
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exactly  what  Bismarck  intended,  the  virtual  unity  of  Germany, 
excluding  Austria,  under  Prussian  supremacy;  lastly  the  duel 
of  France  and  Germany  in  1870  created  the  German  Empire  and, 
destroying  the  Second  Empire  in  France,  made  room 'for  the 
third  Republic.  The  visible  results  in  Europe  as  compared  with 
those  of  eighteenth-century  conflicts  were,  on  the  whole,  more 
considerable  and  less  costly ;  it  would  take  us  too  far  to  consider 
the  establishment  of  British  supremacy  in  India  and  North 
America.  Bo  far  there  was  an  appearance  of  improvement; 
unfortunately,  the  balance  of  good  and  evil  in  those  results  was 
doubtful.  Still  guided  by  antiquated  precedent,  the  statesmen 
of  Europe  did  not  perceive,  or  perceived  too  late,  that  they  were 
working  for  an  unrivalled  and  unscrupulous  master  ^  of  time  and 
opportunity,  commanding  the  most  formidable  instrument  of 
land  warfare  yet  known,  the  army  created  and  trained  by  the 
Prussian  staff ;  and  Bismarck,  thus  equipped  in  arts  and  arms, 
and  with  Louis  Napoleon’s  tortuous  and  fumbling  machinations 
playing  into  his  hands,  was  w'orking  for  the  King  of  Prussia. 
That  which  no  one  could  help  seeing  after  1870  at  latest  was 
that  the  day  of  professional  armies  was  over.  Campaigns  were 
no  longer  to  be  conducted  under  artificial  rules  by  leaders  who 
hardly  regarded  one  another  as  enemies,  but  rather  as  opposed 
advocates  bound  by  a  common  tradition  of  professional  courtesy. 
Henceforth  conflicts  in  arms  were  to  be  the  conflicts  of  whole 
nations,  and  the  scale  and  burden  of  rival  armaments  rose 
without  ceasingi 

Before  and  in  the  course  of  the  Crimean  War  attempts  were 
made  to  settle  the  Eastern  Question  by  diplomatic  conferences 
of  the  Powers  chiefly  interested  ;  and  after  the  Congress  ®  of  Paris 
in  1856  there  was  a  marked  tendency  to  resort  to  conference  of 
this  kind  as  a  means  of  quieting  present  or  imminent  disputes. 
Proposals  to  hold  European  conferences  Were  not,  however,  always 
accepted ;  as  to  those  Which  actually  met,  it  might  be  rash  to 
say  positively  that  in  any  case  war  otherwise  imminent  was 
averted.  A  conference  of  plenipotentiaries  may  really  settle  a 
troublesome  question,  or  may  gain  time  for  a  more  complete  settle¬ 
ment  by  some  transitory  compromise,  or  may  give  the  sanction 
of  a  formal  treaty  or  declaration  to  changes  known  to  all  parties 

(1)  “  A  great  man,  but  a  great  scoundrel,”  was  Lord  Acton’s  colloquial  estimate 
of  Bismarck. 

(2)  “Fironl  the  point  of  view  of  International  Law  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  Congresses  and  Conferences  ”  (Sir  E.  Satdw,  Guide  to  Diflo- 
matic  Practice,  ii.,  1).  Modern  usage  tends  to  reserve  the  higher  title  of 
Congress  to  meetings  that  aim  at  an  extensive  settlement.  The  term  appears  first 
in  An  ideniicAl  phrase  of  the  Treaties  of  Miinster  And  Osnabriidk,  1648  :  op.  dt.^ 
ii.,  9.  (See  Chaps.  25,  26  paetim  for  historical  details  and  references.) 
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to  be  inevitable.  The  principal  diplomatic  congress  of  European 
Powers  in  our  time  was  that  of  Berlin  in  1878,  where  the  terms 
of  peace  concluded  between  Russia  and  Turkey  were  revised 
with  substantial  alterations.  It  may  happen  that  a  conference 
fails  to  agree  and  breaks  up  without  any  result  having  been 
attained.  There  are  several  examples  of  this  before  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century ;  in  our  own  days  complete  failure  has  been  rare, 
but  not  unknown. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  various 
diplomatic  meetings  of  this  period  that  were  held  with  more  or 
less  adequate  results,  or,  as  sometimes  happened,  proposed  but 
not  held.  An  attempt  to  avert  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
by  this  means,  at  the  end  of  1876,  was  unsuccessful ;  the  Congress 
of  Berlin,  a  year  and  a  half  later,  did  prevent  the  war  from 
becoming  general,  and  put  off  the  evil  day  for  thirty  years.  Still 
the  settlement  effected  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  no  better 
than  a  patching  up.  According  to  a  careful  judgment  passed 
upon  it  in  1908,  “it  has  not  proved  in  any  sense  a  permaneht 
settlement  of  an  eternal  question ;  it  has  not  secured  the  peace 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula ;  it  has  not  ensured  the  just  treatment 
of  the  Christian  races  which  it  left  under  Turkish  rule.”  ^ 

Within  twenty  years  hostilities  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
had  to  be  kept  within  bounds  by  the  intervention  of  Great 
Powers;  not  all  of  them,  for  Germany  and  Austria  soon  stood 
aside,  an  omen  of  which  few  men  saw  the  gravity  at  the  time. 
Crete  was  pacified  only  by  a  'series  of  acts  not  easily  brought 
within  any  known  category  of  international  usage,  but  ultimately 
ratified  by  the  consent  or  acquiescence  of  the  Sultan  (1897-1898). 
The  final  blow  at  the  so-called  Concert  of  Europe  and  the  rather 
casual  methods  by  which  it  worked  was  struck  in  1908  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  with 
the  support  of  Germany  “in  shining  armour,”  as  William  II. 
boasted  in  a  theatrical  speech,  and  in  flagrant  contravention  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  In  form,  but  in  form  only,  this  high¬ 
handed  act  was  afterwards  legalised  by  a  protocol  concluded  with 
the  Turkish  Government,  on  which  the  consent  of  the  other 
Pow'ers  followed  as  of  course.® 

Thus,  in  the  twm  centuries  and  a  half  or  thereabouts  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  general  recognition  that  there  is  a  law  of 
nations  to  be  observed  by  civilised  States  in  principle,  in  spite 
of  all  the  drawbacks  incident  to  imperfect  definition  and  want 
of  authentic  jurisdiction,  the  political  system  of  Europe  has 
pas.sed  through  the  following  stages.  First,  the  competition  and 

(1)  William  Miller,  Cambridge  Modern  History,  xii.,  399. 

(2)  Satow,  Guide  to  Di'j^omatic  Practice,  §  101. 
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conflict  of  the  eighteenth  century,  roughly  moderated  by  the 
Balance  of  Power  doctrine,  and  occasionally  by  more  or  less 
general  and  lasting  agreements ;  next,  the  Vienna  settlement 
guarded  by  the  unorganised  “concert  ”  of  the  Great  Powers  so 
far  as  they  could  agree ;  then  the  i>eriod  of  national  revival  and 
of  regulation,  now  considered  a  normal  procedure,  by  special 
conferences;  lastly,  the  redistribution  of  power  in  group  alliances, 
accompanied  by  the  increased  vogue  of  arbitration  and  the 
attempts  of  the  Peace  Conferences  at  The  Hague  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  real  international  jurisdiction.  This  last  stage 
led  immediately  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  great  war  of  1914  and 
its  unexpected  and  still  uncertain  consequences. 

Frederick  Pollock. 

Note  A. 

The  -words  of  the  treaty  are  as  follows  :  Si  autem  super  his  quae  ezcepta  sunt 
[points  of  territorial  dispute]  per  nosmet  ipsos  [in  modern  language,  by  ordinary 
diplomatic  means]  convenire  non  poterimus,  ego  Philippus  tres  elegi  o^.-'iscopos  et 
barones  et  ego  Henricus  totidem  qui  inter  nos  dicent  et  nos  eorum  iudicio 
stabimus  firmiter  et  bona  fide  ;  Matth.  Par.,  Chron.  Mai.,  ed.  Luard,  ii.  314.  It 
is  easy  to  suggest  that  the  matter  was  an  incidental  boundary  commission  rather 
than  an  arbitration ;  but  in  any  case  the  form  is  remarkable. 
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658  B.c. — 1919  A.D. 

It  is  only  within  living  memory  that  a  signal  misconception  about 
European  civilisation  has  at  last  been  redressed  by  a  series  of 
scholars  at  home  and  abroad.  Historians  and  philosophers  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany  ignored,  if  they  did  not  lam¬ 
poon,  the  services  to  mankind  which  the  Roman  Empire  on  the 
Bosporus  secured  to  the  West,  during  the  eleven  centuries  which 
separate  the  first  Constantine  from  the  last.  For  1,100  years 
Constantinople  stood  a  veritable  Rock  of  Ages  'to  preserve  the 
continuity  of  ancient  civilisation,  the  organism  of  government 
in  peace  and  in  war,  the  tradition  of  the  arts,  the  literature  and 
science  of  the  world,  the  home  of  Eastern  Christendom.  One 
after  another,  it  drove  back  the  Persians  of  Chosroes,  the  Sara¬ 
cens  of  Arabia,  the  Ottomans  of  Anatolia,  and,  between  these 
tremendous  enemies,  incessant  onslaughts  from  Goths,  Huns, 
Avars,  Russians,  Bulgars,  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
a  swarm  of  barbarous  races. 

In  an  essay  of  1908  Lord  Morley  calls  this  restoration  of 
Byzantine  history  “in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  literary 
event  of  our  day.”  “Finlay,”  he  says,  “first  unfolded  what 
the  Byzantine  Empire  was.”  In  1855  Professor  Freeman  took 
up  the  cause,  calling  Finlay’s  historical  work  the  greatest  that 
our  literature  had  produced  since  Gibbon.  Thirty  years  ago 
Professor  Bury  succeeded  with  far  greater  power  to  the  same 
task,  and  ever  since,  with  inexhaustible  learning,  he  has  founded 
a  school  of  Byzantine  literature.  He  opened  to  English, his¬ 
torians  the  work  of  foreign  .scholars,  French,  German,  Russian, 
Hungarian,  Greek,  and  Oriental.  At  home  Lord  Bryce,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Oman,  Sir  Edwin  Pears,  Sir  Thomas  Jackson,  have  been 
aided  by  specialists  in  the  literature, .  art,  and  antiquities  of 
Byzantine  ages. 

I  do  not  presume  to  deal  with  so  vast  a  subject  as  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire,  which  lasted  in  time  for  1,120  years,  and  in 
space  once  reached  from  Spain  to  the  Caspian.  Nor  shall  I 
(leal  with  the  Turkish  Empire,  which  has  lasted  for  466  years 
and  once  reached  from  the  Upper  Danube  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Persian  Gulf.  My  subject  is  far  less  ambitious,  though  in 
time  it  may  be  longer,  for  Byzantium  had  been  an  historic  city 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years  when  Constantine  enlarged  it  to  be 
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the  capital  of  his  Empire.  I  take  the  life-history  of  a  city, 
but  of  a  city  which  has  had  its  part  in  the  records  of  civilisation 
for  2,577  years,  and  has  been  the  continuous  seat  of  Empire 
now  for  1,589  years.  To  the  historic  imagination  Constantinople 
is,  after  Home,  the  most  fascinating  city  in  Europe.  A  French 
writer  says  :  “'tout  ce  qui  se  lie  d,  Vhistoire  de  Constantinople 
enfiHre  V imagination."  During  the  early  Middle  Ages,  with 
at  least  one  million  of  inhabitants,  it  was  far  the  largest,  most 
civilised,  most  artistic  and  lettered  city  in  Europe.  Its  iwrts, 
markets,  spectacles,  theatres,  libraries,  schools,  fortresses,  and 
churches  had  no  equals  in  the  West.  Its  social  and  intellectual 
condition  was  in  some  things  superior  to  that  of  Rome  of  the 
Antonines ;  its  luxury  and  its  schisms  had  many  analogies  with 
those  of  Paris  and  of  London  in  the  age  of  the  Renascence  and 
the  Reformation. 

How  rich  is  the  life-history  of  the  dominant  cities  of  the  world 
— in  their  mysterious  continuity  under  violent  mutations — of 
Rome,  of  Athens,  of  Paris,  of  London.  It  has  a  glamour,  a  con¬ 
secration,  a  kind  of  personality  in  its  indestructibility,  even  more 
than  a  famous  hero.  Now,  Constantinople  has  been  the  heart 
of  Empire  for  1,6^9  years — of  military,  naval,  commercial,  civil, 
and  religious  organisation — whether  under  Roman,  Greek,  Latin, 
or  Turk  sovereigns.  This  continuity  and  concentration  of  all 
material  and  spiritual  rule  in  one  city  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  man,  for  Rome  was  the  seat  of  empire  for  hardly  four 
centuries,  and  for  many  centuries  Rome  was  a  wilderness,  a  ruin, 
the  casual  haunt  of  a  miserable  remnant. 

Such  was  the  fate,  too,  of  famous  cities — Jerusalem,  Athens, 
Syracuse,  Alexandria,  Antioch.  Neither  Paris  nor  London  has 
yet  been  for  very  many  centuries  the  sole  seat  of  government, 
of  church,  of  commerce,  of  literature,  of  art.  For  fifteen  cen¬ 
turies  C-onstantinople  has  been  all  this  and  more  than  this.  Other 
cities  have  grown  and  wasted ;  have  died  down  and  risen  again. 
The  capitals  of  modern  nations,  except  of  England  and  France, 
are  things  of  yesterday.  But  since  the  official  recognition  of 
Christendom,  Constantinople  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  seat 
of  empire,  with  a  huge  population,  with  trade  and  commerce, 
splendid  buildings,  the  clearing-house  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
This  it  owes  to  its  incomparable  position  in  Eastern  Europe — 
apt  equally  for  defence,  for  attack,  for  commerce,  for  centralisa¬ 
tion,  and  for  retreat.  It  is  the  typical  example  of  a  law  of 
Montesquieu,  the  influence  of  physical  environment  on  human 
progress — how  civilisation  is  interwoven  wdth  topographical 
conditions. 

In  a  famous  chapter  Gibbon  has  shown  the  advantages  of  this 
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spot,  its  beauty,  security,  and  wealth ;  formed,  he  says,  by  Nature 
to  be  the  centre  and  capital  of  a  great  monarchy.  The  Bosporus 
and  the  Hellespont  form  two  gates  which  can  be  closed  to  an 
enemy  and  opened  to  commerce.  Surrounded  by  fertile  plains 
in  Thrace  and  in  Bithynia,  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish 
and  of  various  products,  the  peninsula,  on  the  point  of  which 
the  city  stands,  has  the  advantages  of  an  island  in  peace  and 
war,  but  an  island  protected  north  and  south  by  impassable 
straits.'  Thus  it  attracted  the  commerce  of  the  world,  whilst 
having  potential  command  of  the  sea.  No  other  city  of  the 
ancient  or  the  modern  world  had  at  once  such  amenity,  har¬ 
bourage,  and  security.  London  and  New  York  are  the  only 
capital  cities  that'  have  vast  op|X>rtunitie8  for  sea-borne  trade, 
whilst  lying  back  from  the  ocean  with  adequate  protection. 

Thus  Constantinople  came  to  be  the  first  example  of  that 
“sea-power  ”  of  which  the  world  has  just  seen  the  greatest 
triumph,  which  Tyre,  Carthage,  Athens,  enjoyed  in  their  pride. 
All  fell  because  they  could  not  protect  their  centre.  For  nine 
centuries  Constantinople  held  the  straits.  •  In  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  her  rivals  in  trade,  Genoa  and  Venice,  beat  her  down  by 
their  navies;  and  the  Turks  broke  in  when  her  sea-pow’er  was 
gone.  And  now  for  four  and  a  half  centuries  the  Ottomans, 
wretched  seameni  themselves  and  futile  admirals  as  they  are, 
have  held  the  gates  of  the  sea — as  we,  alas !  have  knowm  to  our 
cost.  It  was  sea-power,  wide-ranging  commerce,  an  impregnable 
base,  that  enabled  Justinian  to  drive  the  vandals  out  of  North 
Africa,  to  recover  Rome  and  restore  his  Empire  in  Northern 
Italy,  and  even  in  Southern  Spain.  This  enabled  Heraclian,  in 
his  splendid  campaigns  of  the  seventh  century — which  Professor 
Oman  so  happily  calls  “the  first  of  the  Cmsades  ” — to  drive  back 
the  Avar  hosts  and  the  Persian  king.  It  was  this  that  enabled 
Nicephorus  Phocas  to  reconquer  Crete,  to  recover  Syria,  to 
threaten  to  lay  in  ashes  every  port  in  Italy.  For  a  century  or 
more  sea-power  has  been  lost  to  the  Turks,  and  our  Navy  rides 
before  the  Sultan’s  palace.  But  let  us  not  forget  the  vast  possi¬ 
bilities  which  the  Golden  Horn  has  in  reserve,  if  it  should  ever 
pass  to  a  great  sea-Power. 

I  shrink  'from  attempting  to  describe  the  landscape  which 
ancients  and  moderns  agree  to  pronounce  to  b^  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world.  Let  us  leave  this  to  the  dithyrambics  of  the  Italian 
d'Annunzio,  or,  say,  with  the  Rumanian  Princess,  to  describe 
it  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  is  trying  to  explain  to  the  bom 
blind  what  light  is  like.  Who  could  paint  to  the  mind’s  eye 
those  endless  vistas  of  bays,  creeks,  hillsides,  crowned  in  the  far 
distance  across  the  waters  by  the  snows  of  Olympus,  whilst  on 
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the  laud  bide  rise  terraces,  gardens,  towers,  palaces,  mosques  and 
minarets,  tier  after  tier,  climbing  up  the  seven  hills — and  these 
are  strewn  with  beech,  vine,  acacia,  cypress,  and  in  front  the 
Golden  Horn  is  alive  with  every  shape  of  ship  and  boat?  The 
miracle  of  its  charm  is  this  union  of  superb  landscape — sea-coast, 
wooded  river,  and  mountain  range — with  the  inimitable  con¬ 
fusion  of  picturesque  architecture  of  every  age  and  style. 

In  658  B.c.  a  colony  of  traders  from  the  Greek  city  of  Megara 
opposite  to  Athens  pushed  up  into  the  wild  country  of  Thrace 
and  founded  Byzantium  on  the  point  of  the  promontory  which 
juts  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus.  In  its  origin  it  was  a 
Greek  city,  the  creation  of  sea-power.  For  2,110  years  it  was 
a  Greek  city  ;  for  466  years  under  the  Turk  it  has  still  been  largely 
Greek.  The  origin  of  Byzantihm  was  curiously  like  that  of 
New  York.  Adventurers  from  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury — it  was  then  a  sea-Power — pushed  up  into  the  Indian  tribes 
and  founded  a  settlement  on  the  island  of  Manhattan.  With 
its  grand  situation  of  harbours  and  inlets,  New  Amsterdam  grew 
to  be  New  York,  the  second  city  of  the  world.-  Both  cities 
changed  their  nationality  and  their  name.  Their  almost  un¬ 
rivalled  situation,  remaining  the  heritage  of  both,  created  their 
power. 

Down  to  Eoman  times  Byzantium  had  a  part  in  the  famous 
epochs  in*  Greek  history.  It  was  at  once  captured  when  the 
Persians  invaded  Greece.  When  the  Persians  were  driven  out, 
Pausanias,  the  General  at  Platsea,  was  sent  up  to  secure  the 
straits  at  Byzantium.  Thfere  he  began  his  orgy  of  pomp  and 
lust,  as  Byron  in  Manfred  reminds  us,  as  'if  that  tragic  spot  in¬ 
fected  the  spirit.  Most  of  the  names  familiar  to  us  in  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Polybius  and  Plutarch  left  their  mark  on  Byzan¬ 
tium — Cimon,  Alcibiades,  Xenophon,  Epaminondas,  Demos¬ 
thenes,  Phocion,  Philip,  and  Alexander  of  Macedon. 

The  transfer  of  the  capital  of  the  Eoman  Empire  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  Golden  Horn,  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  in 
330  A.D.,  was  one  of  the  master  strokes  in  the  history  of  civilisa¬ 
tion — indeed,  from  the  material  and  strategic  point  of  view,  I 
hold  it  to  be  the  greatest.  Eome,  Paris,  London,  Vienna,  Mos¬ 
cow,  Madrid,  Berlin,  Washington,  became  capital  cities  by 
gradual  acts  of  the  rulers  in  course  of  years.  But  in  ten  years 
Constantine  remade  the  centre  of  the  civilised  world.  Nothing 
so  stupendous  in  civic  origins  has  ever  been  accomplished  before 
or  since,  for  its  effects  have  been  maintained  with  rare  and 
partial  breaks,  for  eleven,  nay,  for  fifteen  centuries'  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  Alexandria  by  Alexander,  of  Antioch  by  Seleucus,  have 
some  parallels.  Mecca,  Jerusalem,  Cairo,  Delhi,  have  had 
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fluctuating  liistories.  Peter’s  creation  of  Petrograd  was  a  splendid 
mistake — which  has  ended  in  hideous  failure.  But  the  creation 
of  Constantinople  marks  ('onstantine  as  one  of  the  truly  great, 
beside  Jnlins,  Trajan,  Charles,  and  Washington. 

In  this  Review  w’e  need  not  deal  wdth  his  other,  and  greater, 
achievement,  the  official  adoption  of  Christianity.  Both  transfer 
of  capital  and  acceptance  of  Christendom  had  long  been  pre¬ 
paring  and  were  almost  inevitable  in  his  day.  Constantine  did 
not  fly  from  the  Church  as  Dante  pretends  in  the  famous  line — 
per  cedere  al  Pastor  si  fece  Greco.  He  went  to  meet  the  Church. 
For  the  fourth  century  at  least,  Constantinople  was  a  Christian 
city  far  more  truly  than  Rome.  Constantine  did  not  free  himself 
from  the  Head  of  the  new  Church.  Like  our  Henry  VIII.,  he 
made  himself  the  official  Head  of  the  new  Church.  Though  not 
baptised,  he  presided  at  the  Council  of  Nicma,  which  formulated 
the  Creed.  Constantine  posed  to  be,  and  his  successors  made 
themseUes  in  fact,  the  temporal  Head  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
And  this  was  the  predominant  principle  in  the  root-difference 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Byzantine  worlds. 

The  New  Rome  was  a  splendid  city  extending  inland  three 
miles  from  the  headland,  re-peopled  with  the  spoils  of  temples, 
and  protected  by  a  wall  from  the  Marmora  to  the  Golden  Horn. 
In  another  century  Theodosius  II.  raised  a  still  vaster  wall  more 
than  a  mile  further  out,  the  circuit  we  see  to-day.  In  another 
century  Anastasius  built  a  further  wall  some  fifty  miles  across 
the  country  from  the  Marmora  to  the  Black  Sea.  This  tre¬ 
mendous  system  of  fortifying  the  most  easily  defended  corner  of 
Europe  succeeded  in  protecting  Christian  and  Greco-Roman 
civilisation  from  the  barbarians  of  the  North  and  the  infidels  of 
the  East  for  more  than  one  thousand  years. 

I  need  not  describe  the  tremendous  rush  of  the  Goths,  the 
destruction  of  Valens  at  Adrianople,  the  policy  of  the  great 
Theodosius,  the  baffling  of  the  heroic  Alaric  and  of  the  deadly 
Hun,  the  brilliant  conquests  of  Belisarius,  the  far  more  important 
campaigns  of  Heraclius  against  the  Persian  king,  the  wonderful 
recovery  of  the  Empire  under  the  Leos,  again  under  the  Basils, 
the  splendid  defeats  of  Saracens  and  Avars,  and  the  terrific 
smashing  of  the  Bulgars — down  to  the  long-drawn  bleeding  to 
death  of  the  Empire  under  the  incessant  attacks  of  Asiatic  or 
Northern  enemies  and  Mediterranean  rivals  in  trade.  That  is 
the  history  of  an  Empire,  not  of  a  capital.  It  is  a  story  of 
abounding  interest  and  of  every  quality  of  human  nature,  as  it 
is  rich  in  lessons  of  statecraft,  strategy,  economics,  and  polemics. 
It  must  be  studied  in  the  original  Byzantine  historians,  in  Gibbon, 
Finlay,  Bury,  Oman,  Pears,  Schlumberger,  Diehl,  Krumbacher, 
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in  what  is  now  a  vast  library  of  works  in  many  European  and 
Asiatic  languages.  The  history  of  the  city  is  the  history  of  itg 
walls,  churches,  palaces,  its  local  antiquities,  its  Hippodrome, 
aqueducts,  harbours,  and  the  antiquities  of  some  two  or  three 
thousand  years  which  are  still  gathered  together  in  this  vener¬ 
able  store-house  of  the  ages. 

The  walls  of  Constantinople,  at  least  as  they  stood  down  to 
living  memory,  are  the  most  impressive  and  instructive  remains 
that  witness  to  the'  military  and  civic  system  of  the  ancient 
world.  We  have  a  masterly  study  of  them  by  the  late  Professor 
van  Millingen  of  Robert  College.  This  splendid  wwk,  published 
in  1899,  has  elaborate  plans,  maps,  and  illustrations.  I  have  had 
the  fortune  of  being  on  two  occasions  conducted  round  the  walls 
by  another  resident  historian.  Sir  Edwin  Pears.  The  land  walls 
from  the  Marmora  to  the  Golden  Horn  have  no  less  than  three 
lines  of  circumvallation,  with  broad  causeways  between  each 
line,  and  in  front  a  moat  some  sixty  feet  broad  and  twenty  feet 
deep.  Each  of  the  three  lines  of  rampart  had  battlements,  two 
lines  being  strengthened  with  one  hundred  and  ninety  towers 
rising  to  about  sixty  feet.  This  treble  fortification  was  200  feet 
in  depth,  with  the  topmost  towers  rising  to  100  feet  above  the 
country  Outside  and  the  city  within.  Along  the  Marmora  and 
the  Golden  Horn  also  ran  a  great  wall.  The  whole  of  this  vast 
entmiie  of  about  twelve  miles  was  finally  completed  twm  or  three 
centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the  city. 

The  land  wall  w^as  never  pierced  until  Mahomet  IT.  made  a 
breach  with  his  great  guns.  They  count  some  twenty  sieges  and 
investments  w^hich  it  withstood.  The  Goths  who  overwhelmed 
Valens  recoiled  when  they  came  in  face  of  the  Imperial  city. 
Alaric  stormed  his  way  through  the  Balkans  and  Greece,  but 
he  turned  away  from  the  city  to  the  sack  of  Borne.  Attila  the 
Hun — the  original  Hun — might  levy  tribute  on  the  Empire,  but 
he  dared  not  descend  on  the  capital.  All  through  the  stormy 
centuries  w'hen  Europe  was  swept  by  cataracts  of  invaders, 
civilisation  „organi8ed  war,  policy,  and  commerce  held  on  between 
the  walls  and  in  the  harbours  of  refuge  of  Constantinople. 

It  was  a  striking  proof  of  its  strength  that  Heraclius,  when 
at  death-grapple  wdth  the  Persian  in  the  heart  of  Mesopotamia, 
left  the  capital  to  be  defended  by  his  lieutenant  Bonus,  who  drove 
off  80,000  Avars  in  league  with  the  Persians,  using  at  once  his 
army  to  break  out  from  the  walls  and  his  fleet  to  sail  out  from 
the  Golden  Horn.  The  most  brilliant  of  all  the  many  sieges  was 
in  673  A.D.  when  the  Caliph  Mouwiah  for  four  years  invested  the 
city  with  a  mighty  host  in  the  first  tornado  of  Islam ;  and,  after 
four  years  of  desperate  battle  by  sea  and  land,  was  driven  back 
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by  the  teiTof  of  the  new  Greek  fh'e.  This  monopoly,'  the  secret 
invention  of  the  Greeks,  about  seveti  centuries  before  the  use 
of  cannon  in  Europe,  was  curiously  like  the  German  flammen- 
werfer  in  the  late  war.  They  squirted,  we  are  told,  liquid  fire 
from  siphons.  After  studying  what  we  learn  from  Bury  and 
other  experts,  I  think  we  must  conclude  that  in^  the  seventh 
century  the  Greeks  had  come  very  near  to  the  discovery  of  gun¬ 
powder,  and  also  to  propelling  petroleum  or  naphtha  from  pipes. 
These  were  not  quite  guns,  because  their  powder  had  very  poor 
bursting  force,  and  they  did  not  know  how  to  make  their  pipes 
strong  enough  to  resist  an  explosion.  Their  guns,  in  fact,  were 
fireworks  like  Eoman  candles,  but,  even  so,  their  flames  were 
deadly  to  ships  and  terrible  to  men. 

Forty  years  later  the  Sultan  Sulieman  again  attacked  with  tw'o 
great  hosts,  one  coming  from  the  jEgean  by  sea  and  one  by 
land  from  Thrace.  There  was  a  regular  investment,  but  after 
four  years  of  desperate  war  the  Saracens  wei:e  driven  back  with 
enormous  slaughter,  nor  did  any  Musulmans  for  ages  attempt  to 
renew  the  siege.  Bulgarians  followed  Saracens,  but  their  great 
King  Crumn  failed  to  take  the  city,  and  in  the  eleventh  century 
they  were  crushed  by  Basil  II.,  the  terrible  “Slayer  of  the 
Bulgars.”  At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  the  tremendous 
hosts  of  the  first  Crusade  reached  the  city ;  and  then  by  the  arts, 
the  gold,  the  visible  power  of  the  Emperor  Alexius,  the  very 
dangerous  champions  of  Christendom  were  peaceably  transported 
to  Asia — ns  we  read  in  that  unlucky  travesty  of  history.  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  only  failure.  The  Greeks  w’ere  the  only  imme¬ 
diate  gainers  by  the  first  Crusades,  for  they  recovered  countries 
from  which  the  Saracens  were  driven  and  had  been  so  crippled 
that  for  four  centuries  more  no  Asiatic  Power  reached  the  Walls 
of  Constantinople. 

The  Crusades  revealed  to  the  Franks  the  inner  weakness  of 
the  Empire.  They  brought  Norman,  Christian,  Catholic  enemies 
and  trade  rivals  to  the  Levant,  who  displaced,  undermined,  and 
finally  destroyed  the  Greek  bulwark  that  for  six  centuries  had 
protected  Europe  from  Islam.  Genoese,  Pisan,  "Venetian,  and 
Norman  seamen  had  long  been  wresting  from  the  exhausted 
Fjmpire  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  had  made 
the  Crusades  possible,  and  the  Crusades  made  them  wealthy, 
ambitious,  and  warlike.  Sea-power  was  passing  from  the  Golden 
Horn  to  the  Italian  ports.  At  last  the  infamous  so-called  Crusade 
of  1204  stormed  and  "sacked  the  city  by  a  series  of  attacks  more 
bloody,  wanton,  and  destructive  than  anything  ever  done  by 
Goth,  Hun,  or  Turk.  The  filibusters,  whom  Pope  Innocent  III. 
had  first  blessed  and  had  then  reproved,  destroyed  but  "could  not 
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restore,  or  even  hold,  what  they  plundered.  To  this  day  the 
historian,  the  antiquarian,  the  artist,  the  divine,  groans  over  the 
irreparable  crimes  of  their  greed,  their  hates,  and  their  lust. 
They  did  all  they  could  to  annihilate  New  Rome  in  the  name 
of  the  Old  Rome  and  to  sate  its  vengeance.  For  two  centuries 
and  a  half  the  Empire  struggled  on,  at  times  in  chaos,  at  times 
with  heroic  revival,  facing  the  Ottoman  as  he  succeeded  to  the 
Saracen,  who  now  was  master  of  sea-power  in  the  Levant  from 
which  he  had  driven  both  Greek  and  Italian  ships. 

At  last,  in  1453,  the  ever-victorious  Ottoman,  under  Mahomet 
the  Conqueror,  overwhelmed  the  city  by  sea  and  land ;  and  by 
his  new  cannon  broke  down  the  mighty  land  wall  from  which 
for  just  one  thousand  years  Goth,  Avar,  Persian,  Bulgar,  Saracen, 
Crusader,  Russian,  and  Ottoman  had  retired  defeated  or  dismayed. 
The  breach  w’here  the  Turk  stormed  is  still  visible.  The  book 
and  the  lectures  of  Sir  Edwin  Pears,  as  we  stand  before  it,  make 
the  story  of  this  Heroic  fight  live  again  to  our  eyes.  It  roused 
to  rare  enthusiasm  the  stately  pen  of  Gibbon.  Indeed,  these 
ruins  form  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  pathetic,  and  memor¬ 
able  sights  on  earth.  What  splendid  arrays  of  Roman  armies 
have  these  old  stones  witnessed — now  driving  back  barbarians, 
now  returning  in  triumph — what  hordes  of  pagan,  Saracen, 
^  crusading  invaders — and  now  for  nearly  five  centuries,  what 
gorgeous  musters  of  the  Sultan’s  armies  on  their  march  to  Bel¬ 
grade,  Buda,  and  Vienna.  For  fifteen  centuries  these  hoary, 
ruinous  battlements  have  stood,  whilst  nations,  empires,  races, 
creeds  have  come  and  gone — for  the  first  thousand  years  never 
broken^ — for  five  hundred  years  since  the  Conquest  never  touched, 
never  menaced  until  our  own  day  at  all. 

Of  the  Hippodrome — a  relic  of  ancient  Byzantium — only  frag¬ 
ments  and  part  of  the  site  are  now  visible.  Of  its  ornaments 
still  extant  three  only  remain.  The  Obelisk  was  placed  there 
by  Theodosius,  before  the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It 
was  one  of  King  Thothmes  III.,  centuries  before  Moses,  and  was 
brought  from  Heliopolis,  or  On,  and  this  is  a  sister  column  of 
our  Cleopatra’s  Needle.  Then  there  is  the  Colossus,  a  pillar  of 
masonry,  once  covered  with  plates  of  bronze,  94  feet  high, 
restored  by  Constantine  VII.  in  the  tenth  century.  Between 
these  stands  the  most  ancient  relic  of  the  Greek  world — the 
Serpent  column — the  pedestal  of  the  golden  tripod  dedicated  at 
Delphi  by  the  allied  Greeks  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
Platma.  It  was  unearthed  by  our  own  soldiers  during  the 
Crimean  War,  and  it  still  shows  the  names  of  the  thirty-one 
States  as  described  by  Herodotus.  For  eight  centuries  it  stood 
before  the  altar  to  Apollo  to  bear  witness  to  the  overthrow  of 
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Asiatic  hordes.  For  sixteen  centuries  it  has  stood  in  the  Hippo¬ 
drome  to  bear  witness  to  the  link  of  New  Borne  with  Old  Greece. 
Mahomet  the  Conqueror  struck  off  one  of  the  serpent’s  heads — 
a  bit  of  the  bronze  is  preserved  in  the  Museum.  Surely,  this  is 
oDc  of  the  most  venerable  relics  of  the  ancient  world. 

How  truly  do  these  trophies  remind  us  of  ' the  continuity  of 
civilisation.  One  recalls  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt ;  another,  the 
republicans  of  Greece ;  the  third,  the  jwmp  of  Byzantine  Em- 
{)erors.  To-day  the  whole  bears  witness  to  the  desolation  of 
Ottoman  decay.  By  Constantine  and  his  successors  this  imperial 
Circus  was  covered  with  the  finest  works  of  Greek  and  Koman 
art — chiefly' of  bronze,  all  melted  down  for  coin  by  the  Crusaders 
of  1204,  when  the  four  horses  of  Lysippus,  which  stood  above  the 
pavilion  of  the  Emperor,  were  carried  off  to  Venice  by  Dandolo, 
and  they  still  adorn,  or  deface,  the  facade  of  St.  Mark’s.  It  is 
the  very  irony  of  archa3ology  that  a  masterpiece  of  Alexander’s 
favourite  sculptor,  the  ornament  for  six  centuries  of  a  Greek 
ugora,  then  for  nine  centuries  the  pride  of  the  Head  of  the 
Eastern  Church  in  his  hours  of  ceremony,  should  be  torn  away 
by  papal  marauders  to  Italy,  where  for  seven  centuries  these  royal 
steeds  have  pranced  before  the  worshippers  as  they  enter  the 
famous  Church  of  the  Evangelist. 

That  historic  Circus — and  much  else  in  Stambul — must  conceal 
under  the  ground  inimitable  works  of  art,  priceless  records  of  the 
past,  the  solution  of  many  an  antiquarian  enigma.  We  may  trust 
that  if  ever  Constantinople  be  open  to  our  scientific  diggers,  as 
much  may  be  revealed  of  various  ages  as  in  the  cities  of  Greece 
or  in  the  Forum  and  Palatine  of  Borne.  One  day  the  stones  of 
Byzantium  may  be  unveiled  again  along  with  the  stones  of 
Jerusalem,  Ephesus,  Antioch,  and  all  that  subterranean  w'orld  of 
the  Past  which  Moslem  ignorance,  apathy,  orthodoxy,  still  cover 
in  long  night  and  the  dust  of  ages.  As  one  paces  the  deserted 
Hipix)drome  to-day  what  visions  crowd  uix)n  the  memory — the 
forty  tiers  of  marble  seats  with  the  promenade  above,  all  bright 
with  columns  and  statues — the  factions  of  the  citizens,  blue  on 
one  side,  green  on  the  other  ranges — now  yelling  with  excitement 
at  the  racing  chariots,  now  hailing  a  new  Emperor,  now  gloating 
over  a  ghastly  execution — then  breaking  out  into  riot  and  arson, 
when  30,000  were  massacred  by  the  guards.  Anon,  a  general  or 
an  Emperor  celebrates  his  triumph — a  Belisarius,  a  Heraclius, 
a  Leo,  a  Nicephorus,  a  Basil,  even  a  Manuel,  nay,  a  Frank 
Baldwin.  Then  at  last  a  Mahomet,  red  from  battle,  and  for 
four  centuries  Sultans  and  Viziers  with  Oriental  pomp,  till  it  all 
ends  in  the  At-Meidan,  the  parade-ground  of  the  Janissaries — 
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uiid  after  them  the  mere  waste-heap  of  the  decayiog  Kaliffs  that 
we  find  to-day  in  that  once  crowded  and  gorgeous  theatre. 

The  glory  of  Constantinople  to  the  student  of  art  lies  in  its 
churches  and  mosques,  tombs  and  tiirbehs,  the  remains  of  the 
Serai  and  its  new  museums.  A  few  words  as  to  each,  speaking 
only  as  a  student  with  no  pretension  to  dogmatise  in  arclueology 
or  architecture.  For  the  churches  we  are  fortunate  to  have  the 
elaborate  works  of  some  learned  experts  :  the  magnificent  quartos 
of  Sir  Thomas  Jaekson  (2  vols.,  Cambridge  Press,  1913),  Professor 
Van  Millingen’s  Byzantine  Churches  (Macmillan,  1912),  Sancta 
Sophia,  by  Lethaby  and  Swainson  (Macmillan,  1894),  and  the 
Greek  work.  Explanation  of  Hagia  Sophia,  by'E.  M.  Antoniades 
(Athens,  1909,  3  vols.,  folio).  All  four  works  are  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  by  plans,  drawings,  and  photographs.  Those  who  would 
understand  this  marvellous  evolution  of  Greek  art  should  be 
familiar' with  these  books.  Sir  Thomas  has  traced  the  tentative 
efforts  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  to  construct  domed  buildings  in 
new  forms,  when  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.  the  Greco-Eoman 
architecture  of  Italy  was  in  visible  decline.  At  Rome  the  mighty 
concrete  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  the  largest  span  in  the  world 
in  solid  stone,  was  raised  on  a  circular  base.  The  triumph  of 
the  Byzantines  was  to  raise  in  brick  or  stone  a  vast  dome  u^ion 
a  square  building.  This  was  accomplished  when  Justinian  built 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Wisdom,  still  known  as  Aya  Sofia.  His 
architects  were  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  Anthemius  of  Tralles,  near 
Troy,  arid  Isodorus  of  Miletus.  It  was  consecrated  in  537  .\.D. 
after  less  than  six  years  of  labour ;  and  the  Emperor  in  the  pride 
of  his  heart  stpod  forth  on  the  amho  and  cried  out :  “I  have 
surpassed  thee,  O  Solomon !  ” 

Justinian,  or,  rather,  the  men  of  genius  he  employed,  really 
surpassed  not  only  Solomon,  but  all  previous  builders  in  con¬ 
structive  ingenuity — to  my  mind  in  majesty  and  in  beauty — if  I 
dared  to  speak  my  whole  mind,  I  would  say  they  surpassed  all 
subsequent  builders  in  originality  and  dignity.  This  temple  w'as 
a  wholly  new  creation,  which  at  one  stroke  was  the  culmination 
and  model  of  one  of  the  five  master  types  of  the  human  art  of 
construction.  It  has  been  the  source  of  thousands  of  domed 
fanes  created  for  different  faiths  In  Europe  and  in  Asia.  But  for 
earthquakes,  it  is  the  most  enduring  of  all  buildings  :  it  is  the 
only  great  building  in  the  w’orld  which  has  remained  intact  and 
in  continuous  use  for  nearly  fourteen  centuries;  if  duly  repaired 
in  time  it  may  yet  outlast  its  delicate  Gothic  rivals.  To  make  it, 
the  temples  and  the  quarries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  were 
stripped.  Such  lovely  marbles,  such  mighty  monoliths,  such 
exquisite  ornament  in  bronze  and  mosaic,  have  never  been 
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I  equalled — perhaps  never  can  be  seen  again — the  marbles  and  the 
mosaics  cannot  now  be  matched.  To  me  it  has  a  unity  of  tone, 
a  supreme  harmony,  a  concentrated,  and  yet  a  radiant,  majesty 
that  I  do  not  feel  in  St.  Peter’s  or  St.  Paul’s — No !  not  even 
in  Amiens  or  Chartres.  A  vast  dome  raised  on  the  plan  of  a 
Greek  Cross  has  a  great  advantage  over  a  dome  on  a  Latin  Cross 
with  its  long  nave.  And  when  the  whole  interior  is  one  vision 
of  tinted  marbles  and  of  gold  mosaic,  it  produces  an  overpowering 

I  I  sense  of  awe  combined  with  a  pervading  glow  of  colour  and  of 
light.  Something  of  this  may  be  realised  in  St.  Mark’s  at 
Venice,  which  is  a  very  modest  imitation  of  St.  Sophia,  and  on 
»  small  scale  has  the  same  combination  of  marbles,  mosaics, 
colonnades,  and  domes.  The  coloured  lithographs  which  Louis 
Haigh  made  from  Fossati’s  drawings  and  Salzenberg’s  copies 
of  the  mosaics  give  some  idea' of  the  original  scheme  of  decora¬ 
tion;  and  Antoniades’  photographs,  plans,  drawings,  and  tinted 
facsimiles  give  an  even  better  idea  of  the  effect.  The  peculiar 
|X)wer  of  this  building  is  due  to  this,  that  on  entering  it  from 
the  noble  Narthex  one  is  in  presence  of  the  w'hole  of  its  grand 
area  and  height  and  the  manifold  charm  of  its  aisles,  corridors, 
galleries,  colonnades,  dome  and  the  sembdomes — all  in  one 
golden  light.  Its  mass,  its  colours,  its  subtle  harmonies,  fill  the 
mind  at  one  stroke.  The  design  has  the  reseiwe  and  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  Parthenon.  The  decoration  has  a  delicacy  such  as 
we  once  saw  at  Reims. 

I  say  this  simply  of  the  interior.  The  exterior  has  no  beauty 
—hardly  even  dignity  or  grace.  St.  Sophia  as  a  whole  cannot 
be  compared  with  such  glorious  fanes  as  Wells,  Amiens,  Chartres 
—and  what  Reims  once  was — even  if  we  put  aside  the  absence 
4  of  all  human  figures,  the  exquisite  statues  n.nd  reliefs  which  are 
80  unspeakably  touching  in  Gothic  wnrk.  Why  were  Byzantine 
churches  so  dull  from  the  outside?  Why  had  they  no  towers, 
DO  pinnacles,  no  facades?  St.  Irene  is  positively  ugly  as  seen 
from  without,  and  St.  Sophia  is  hardly  more  dull.  And  the 
mosques,  all  modelled  on  St.  Sophia,  owe  much  of  their  superior 
grace  on  the  outside  to  their  beautiful  minarets  and  their  various 
domes.  I  know  no  answer  to  this  problem.  I  suggest  it  was 
partly  the  fear  of  earthquakes,  partly  the  need  to  support  the 
domes  with  huge  masses  of  masonry,  as  they  never  invented,  or 
dared  not  trust,  the  elegant  flying  bhttresses  of  the  Gothic  style. 
French,  German,  and  Norman  Romanesque,  which  had  no  fear 
of  earthquakes,  and  did  not  rely  on  a  vast  central  dome,  are  often 
quite  as  magnificent  on  the  exterior  as  on  the  interior  view. 
And  so,  too,  are  modern  domed  buildings,  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Paul’s, 
the  Isaac  Church  of  Petrograd,  the  Capitol  of  Washington. 
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This  Church  of  Aya  Sotia»  which  is  one  of  the  precious  monu¬ 
ments  of  human  evolution,  is  now  threatened  with  decay.  Sir 
Thomas  Jackson  prints  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  105-7)  the  report  he  made 
to  the  Turkish  Minister  in  1910,  and  he  informs  me  that  the 
condition  owing  to  settlement,  .cracks,  and  disturbance  is  now 
more  serious.  Let  us  trust  this  will  be  promptly  repaired,  who¬ 
ever  rules  at  Constantinople.  Well  may  Sir  Thomas  write : 
“There  is  no  building  in  the  world  with  associations  so  vivid, 
so  well  known,  so  overpoweringly  connected  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires  and  the  varying  fate  of  mankind.”  For  centuries, 
chants  and  litanies  and  homilies  in  Latin  and  then  in  Greek 
rose  up  into  .that  gilded  dome.  Then  for  nearly  five  centuries 
there  rose  up  invocations  to  Allah  and  calls  to  the  Faithful  to 
hold  fast  by  the  law  of  Islam.  On  what  scenes  have  those  angels 
with  the  six  wings  in  the  four  pendentives  looked  down ! — the 
lK)mp  of  Justinian  and  Theodora  in  their  glory ;  the  crowning  of 
more  than  sixty  Emi>eror8  of  the  East,  and  five  more  of  the 
Latin  rule ;  and  at  last  the  inauguration  of  some  thirty  Sultans 
since  the  church  became  a  mosque.  For  more  than  one  hundred 
years  the  congregations  were  all  fired  by  the  passions  of  the 
Iconoclast  Ilefwmation — each  burning  to  defend  or  to  abolish 
the  worsliip  of  images.  What  homilies,  what  comminutions,  what 
Kyrie  Eleisons  have  reverberated  in  these  walls !  And  after  ages 
of  devotional  psalmody  and  stormy  polemics  came  those  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  agony  and  terror — first  when  +’  o  Catholic 
Crusaders  burst  in  to  massacre  and  pillage  the  Greeks ;  then  when 
Mahomet  the  Conqueror  rode  in,  they  say,  and  stamped  his 
bloody  hand  upon  the  walls  whilst  his  Turks  tore  away  the 
Christian  supplicants  at  the  altar  to  slavery  and  shame. 

Of  many  hundreds  of  churches  Ihat  had  once  been.  Professor 
Van  Millingen  describes  more  than  twenty  still  standing — rang¬ 
ing  from  the  fragments  of  the  Studion  (before  Justinian)  down 
to  the  restored  Chora  Church  “of  the  Mosaics,”  completed  about 
a  century  and  a  half  before  the  capture.  All  except  St.  Irene 
in  the  Serai  inclosure,  which  is  an  arsenal  and  museum,  have 
been  converted  into  mosques.  In  Stambul  are  also  some  score 
or  more  of  fine  mosques  erected  since  the  Conquest,  nearly 'all 
of  them  on  the  plan  of  St.  Sophia,  and  some  of  them  almost  its 
equal  in  size  and  splendour.  Of  these,  I  think,  we  have  as  yet 
'  no  scientific  account  at  all  comparable  to  our  books  on  the 
Christian  Churches ;  and  we  must  rely  on  Fergusson’s  second¬ 
hand  summary.  But  many  of  these  mosques  have  superb  features 
of  their  own.  Their  cloisters,  minarets,  porcelains,  and  carvings, 
the  lovely  fountains  and  tiirbehs  round  them,  wait  for  fuller’ 
study,  at  least  in  English.  They  far  surpass  in  beauty  and  in 
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historical  association  anything  still  remaining  in  the  city  of 
Christian  cloisters  or  tombs.  They  are  entirely  the  work  of 
Arab,  Syrian,  Greek,  and  Italian  artists. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact — and  one  that  the  historian  and  the 
statesman  must  not  disregard — that  the  Ottomans  in  Turkey 
adapted  to  their  own  worship  the  Christian  Churches  with  almost 
no  real  injury  to  their  structure  or  even  any  defacement  unless 
by  veiling  the  figures  and  Christian  symbols.  In  their  own 
magnificent  fanes  they  closely  followed  the  plan  of  St.  Sophia 
and  other  Byzantine  Churches — and,  indeed,  they  often  improved 
them  in  beauty  by  adding  their  minarets,  cloisters,  courts,  foun¬ 
tains,  and  tombs. 

Inexhaustible  are  the  antiquities  of  Stambul.  First  the  Old 
Serai  with  its  roll  of  glories,  tragedies,  triumphs,  massacres,  so 
admirably  condensed  in  Ijord  Eversley’s  new  book.  The  Turkish 
Empire  (F.  Unwin,  1917).  What  pride,  what  force,  what  horror, 
what  ruin  in  four  centuries  have  been  crowded  in  those  deserted 
and  now  squalid  courts  I  Even  the  modern  Sultanate  has  given 
the  world  in  recent  times  a  series  of  invaluable  relics  in  the  two 
Imperial  museums — with  sarcophagi,  bronzes,  statues,  porcelains, 
inscriptions,  tapestries,  and  jewels.  Almost  unique  are  the  sar¬ 
cophagi  of  the  finest  Greek  art — called :  of  the  Satrap,  the 
Mourners,  the  Lycian.  But  the  gem  of  the  museum — the  gem 
of  Constantinople — is  the  matchless  tomb  named  of  Alexander, 
aiid  cei'.'^inly  of  his  age  and  circle.  This  superb  monument  of 
the  great  of  Greek  sculpture  is  the  one  work  of  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  this  art  which  has  ever  come  down  to  us  absolutely 
perfect :  untouched  by  time  or  accident,  retaining  even  its  colours 
and  the  delicacy  of  its  chiselling.  It  was  preserved  untouched  ; 
in  deep  stone  vaults  and  was  discovered  in  excavations  at  Sidon 
in  1891  made  by  the  trained  exi>erb  Hamdi  Bey.  At  my  first 
visit  to  Constantinoplf  he  showed  the  monument  and  explained 
it  to  us  in  Lord  Eversley’s  party.  The  supreme  harmony  of 
design,  of  colour,  of  the  reliefs,  the  exquisite  life  and  grace  of 
the  figures,  the  brilliancy  and  the  symmetry  of  the  whole  com¬ 
position,  make  this  relic  an  incomparable  example  of  the  fault¬ 
less  genius  of  Greece. 

The  material  marvel  of  Constantinople  is  its  position  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  dominating  the  whole  eastern  side  of  our  con¬ 
tinent  and  also  the  sea  and  islands  of  the  Levant.  This  is  as 
true  in  our  day  as  in  that  of  Constantine.  The  experience  of 
the  American  Ambassador  in  the  great  war,  not  yet  ended,  is 
vividly  shown  in  the  book  of  Mr.  Morgenthau,  The  Secrets  of 
the  Bosphorus.  The  moral  marvel  of  Constantinople  as  one  of 
the  pivots  of  historical  movement  is  the  power  of  recuperation 
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with  which  it  endows  the  State  which  makes  it  the  capital.  When 
Constantine  moved  it  to  the  East  the  Roman  Empire  broke  out 
with  a  new  vitality,  which,  after  the  disasters  of  Julian  and 
Valens,  seemed  to  make  Theodosius  the  equal  of  Trajan.  With 
Justinian  it  seemed  to  renew  the  splendour,  the  art,  the  law, 
if  not  the  literature,  of  AVigustus.  Heraclius,  the  Isauriau 
dynasty,  the  Basilian,  for  a  season  made  New  Rome  bulk  as 
large  as  the  Old  Rome  of  the  Caesars.  The  eight  centuries  from 
Constantine  to  Alexius  I. — from  the  foundation  to  the  first 
Crusade — may  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  the  five  centuries 
of  Old  Rome  from  Augustus  to  Theodoric.  They  show  as  much 
statecraft,  organisation,  heroism — as  much  and  more.  If  at 
times  they  show  the  same  vices,  follies,  confusion,  they  have  a 
Chrysostom,  a  Marcian,  a  Pulcheria,  a  Belisarius,  a  Tribonian, 
an  Anthemius,  a  Photius,  a  Leo — names  to  be  set  beside  those 
of  any  Italian,  Frank,  or  Teuton  in  the  same  dark  ages  before 
Charles  the  Great — if  any  such  names  can  be  found.  It  was 
the  Crusades,  the  jealousy  of  the  Vatican,  the  rivalry  of  the 
Italian  traders  which  ruined  the  Byzantine  Empire.  The  last 
two  centuries  of  decay  were  the  real  ejx)ch  of  the  “Lower 
Empire  ” — of  humiliation  and  weakness,  relieved  at  times  by 
heroic  efforts  such  as  that  of  the  last  Constantine  in  the  final 
siege. 

No  sooner  was  the  Ottoman  Sultan  in  ix)ssessioii  of  the  capital 
than  again  Constantinople  became  the  heart  of  a  mighty  Empire, 
in  breadth  of  domain,  in  armaments,  in  magnificence,  in  art, 
equalling  the  Byzantine  Empire  at  its  greatest.  After  some  two 
or  three  centuries  of  glory  this  Empire  also  began  to  wane.  Since 
the  retreat  from  the  walla  of  Vienna  and  the  growth  of  Russia, 
it  has  been  a  long  story  of  decay  and  recrudescence,  till  it  ends 
to-day  in  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Western  Christians  coming 
up  by  sea,  much  as  did  the  Crusaders  of  1204.  It  is  no  part  of 
history,  at  least  of  the  history  of  a  city,  to  adjudicate  on  the 
morals  of  a  race  or  the  creed  of  any  faith.  To  the  impartial  eye 
of  history  the  vice,  crimes,  horrors,  which  in  five  centuries  have 
stained  the  Crescent  are  not  without  parallel  in  those  which  in 
eleven  centuries  have  stained  the  Cross — and  in  Eastern  Europe 
stain  it  still  to-day.  Nor  has  the  Crescent  wanted  examples  of 
heroism,  genius,  even  magnanimity  and  justice. 

A  few  words  may  be  allowed  as  to  the  future  of  the  great  city 
and  its  buildings,  though  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  historian 
to  forecast  policy — all  the  more  that  in  this  sketch  neither  politics 
nor  churches  are  open  to  discussion.  But  the  lessons  which 
history  teaches  us  and  the  dangers  which  history  reveals  are 
fairly  within  the  purview  of  my  subject.  The  first — the  great 
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lesson — of  the  history  of  Constantinople  is  its  indestructible  im-  ’ 
portauce  as  the  stronghold  of  the  long  passage  between  the 
^gean  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  the  Bosporus  form  one  extended  sea-way  from 
Koum  Kaleh  by  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  where  the  Dardanelles  are 
entered,  to  Eoumeli  Phanar  at  the  top  of  the  Bosporus  where  it 
opens  on  the  Black  Sea.  Of  this  dominant  avenue  of  commerce 
and  national  intercourse,  the  city  lying  in  the  centre  along  the 
separate  port  of  the  Golden  Horn  is  the  inevitable  mistress. 
This  continuous  sea-way,  more  than  160  miles  in  length,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  vast  navigable  river ;  it  has  a  greater  commercial 
and  strategic  importance  than  such  rivers  as  the  Scheldt,  the 
Rhine,, or  the  Danube;  more  than  the  Kiel  Canal,  and  almost 
as  much  as  the  Suez  Canal  or  the  Panama  Canal.  It  seems  to 
be  an  obvious  lesson  of  the  past  that  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
civilisation  the  whole  of  this  waterway  of  nations  should  be  held 
as  a  whole  by  some  Power,  and  that  a  great  Power. 

To  split  up  this  all-important  passage  between  different  masters, 
to  detach  the  control  of  Bosporus  or  Dardanelles  from  the 
authority  that  controls  the  city,  would  be  to  invite  some  ex¬ 
ternal  Power  to  get  control  by  bribing  or  menacing  the  weak 
State  which  possessed  some  section  of  the  long  canal  or  could 
control  the  city.  The  whole  history  of  the  Ottoman  Sultanate 
for  two  centuries  proves  that  it  was  able  to  dominate  the  pas¬ 
sage,  to  monopolise  its  advantages,  not  by  reason  of  its  own 
strength,  but  by  dexterously  playing  off  the  Great  Powers  one 
against  the  other.  The  same  incessant  rivalries  and  contests 
would  be  repeated  and  even  aggravated  if  control  of  the  passage 
were  in  different  hands,  or  if  control  of  the  city  itself  was  in 
hands  other  than  those  which  held  the  Straits.  Surely  it  is  to  ' 
be  hoped  that  the  League  of  Nations,  or  at  least  the  Concert  of 
the  Allied  Powers^  will  find  means  to  give  a  permanent  inter¬ 
national  character  to  this  truly  international  highway  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  Western  Asia  and  of  Northern  Africa. 

We  cannot  prejudge  the  decisions  of  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Paris.  But  after  all  that  has  happened  we  cannot  suppose  that 
the  Powers  will  leave  the  Ottoman  rule  in  sole  control  from 
Tenedos  to  the  coast  of  Thrace.  It  is  plain  that  Turkey  is  not 
a  great  Power,  nor  a  strong  Power — least  of  all  at  sea.  There 
are  four  other  States  locally  interested  in  this  indispensable 
passage  to  their  ports.  Is  any  one  of  them  strong  enough — and 
strong  enough  at  sea — to  hold  it  permanently  for  civilisation? 

Is  any  one  of  them  sufficiently  strong  to  disregard  the  inevitable 
rivalry  of  their  next  neighbour?  As  the  Turks  are  no  longer 
a  European  Power,  as  no  one  of  the  States  of  Eastern  Europe 
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Iiu8  an  undisputed  predominance,  above  all  as  Russia  is  not  dead, 
it  seems  an  inevitable  consequence  that,  in  the  interest  of 
civilisation  and  i)eace,  the  Ijeague  of  Nations,  whenever  there 
is  one,  must  place  the  control  of  Constantinople  and  of  the  whole 
passage  which  it  commands  in  the  hands  of  some  one  of  the 
Great  Powers  as  its  mandatory  or  some  joint  group  of  Great 
Powers.  Now  everything  seems  to  point  to  that  mandatory 
being  the  United  States — the  only  Great  Power  which  could  not 
be  suspected  of  sinister  ambition  and  would  not  be  exposed  to 
the  rivalry  of  the  rest.  Failing  the  United  States,  and  Americans 
seem  loath  to  undertake  such  a  task,  I  trust,  for  the  honour  of 
our  country  and  the  peace  of  our  Musulman  fellow-citizens,  the 
control  may  not  be  left  to  Britain — at  least  not  to  Great  Britain 
alone.  In  spite  of  the  evils  of  joint  controls,  perhaps  in  the  end 
it  will  have  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Five  Great  Powers  as  a 
joint  Commission.  All  the  five  are  maritime  Powers  with  great 
navies  and  w'orld  commerce.  The  control  must  be  by  a  Great 
Power,  and  that,  too,  a  great  sea-Power. 

With  regard  to  the  Musulman  population  of  the  city,  which  is 
much  less  than  half,  there  is  happily  no  great  difficulty  to  be 
met.  Constantinople  consists  of  at  least  three  separate  cities, 
and,  counting  Scutari  on  the  Asiatic  side,  even  four  cities.  The 
Musulmans  for  the  most  part  dwell  in  Stambul,  the  ancient 
original  city  within  the  walls,  and  there  is  no,  reason  why  they 
should  be  disturbed  or  their  customs  interfered  wdth.  The  British 
Empire  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa  has  ample 
examples  of  how  to  govern  mixed  races  and  faiths  with  con¬ 
spicuous  success. 

x\s  to  the  buildings  in  Stambul,  need  I  say  that,  beyond  sani¬ 
tary  reform,  restoration,  excavation,  none  of  them  may  be 
destroyed  or  mutilated?  We  shall  not  stain  our  conquest  with 
such  abominations  of  jealousy  and  greed  as  were  committed  by 
Catholic  Crusaders  who  set  sail  from  Venice.  I  trust  that  not 
a  mosque,  nor  minaret,  nor  fountain,  nor  tomb  may  be  violated 
by  bigotry  or  revenge.  That  Europe  is  again  mistress  of  New 
Rome  is  triumph  enough.  It  does  not  celebrate  its  victory  like 
the  Goths  of  Alario  or  the  Pirates  of  Dondolo.  One  bitter  cry 
has  been  rather  prematurely  raised  to  restore  Aya  Sofia  to  the 
Cross.  I  walk  warily  over  hidden  fires ;  but  may  I  ask  :  To  the 
Cross  of  which  Church?  In  the  w'hole  city  there  are  Anglican, 
Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  Scotch,  Dutch,  Greek, 
Armenian,  Russian  places  of  worship.  Who  is  to  have  the  great 
Church?  The  Greeks  in  Constantinople  are  not  more  numerous 
than  other  foreigners — far  fewer  than  Armenians  and  not'  half 
the  number  of  the  Moslems.  Why  are  the  Greeks  to  monopolise 
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the  Chnrcli?  For  sixty-three  years  it  was  a  Latin,  a  Papal 
Church ;  for  406  years  it  has  been  dedicated  to  Allah.  It  would 
be  a  sorry  end  to  the  League  of  l^ations  to  twist  it  again  into 
a  Crusade  of  the  West  against  the  East. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  change — and  perhaps  the  clearing  out  of 
that  Augean  stable,  the  Sublime  Porte,  might  be  symbolised  by 
a  great  monument — what  I  think  might  be  fairly  done  would 
be  this.  Leave  the  Church  as  it  is — especially  with  its  minarets, 
its  mihrab,  its  minber,  even  its  tapestries  and  rugs — removing 
only  the  monstrous  screens  which  are  a  barbarous  disfigurement 
and  eyesore.  Then  let  the  building  be  secularised,  no  longer 
a  place  of  worship,  but  a  national  monument,  a  historic  relic — 
a  unique  work  of  art.  Like  the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  like  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  it  has  known  various  creeds,  many  masters, 
various  races,  Dacian,  Amorian,  Macedonian,  Armenian,  Latin, 
Greek.  .  It  would  remain  then  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  ages 
to  come,  no  longer  an  object  of  contention,  of  bitter  memories 
and  vows  of  revenge,  but  an  eternal  monument  of  the  marvellous 
revolutions  of  time  and  the  continuity  of  civilisation. 

Frederic  Harrison. 
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There  is  so  nincli  to  be  said  on  the  Versailles  Terms  of  Peace 
that  it  is  no  doubt  wiser  for  the  moment  to  say  as  little  as 
possible.  One  curious  point  is  that  the  territorial  rearrangements 
make  a  large  part  of  the  new  Europe  strangely  like  the  old 
Europe  of,  say,  500  years  ago.  There  was  then  an  united  and 
independent  Poland,  including  West,  Prussia  and  coming  down 
to  the  Baltic,  a  kingdom  of  Bohemia  covering  the  Czecho-Slovak 
countries,  a  kingdom  of  Hungary,  an  Ukrainia  or  Euthenia  divided 
off  from  Muscovite  Russia,  a  separate  Courland  and  Esthonia,  a 
greater  Serbia  or  Yugo-Slavia,  a  Greek  kingdom  occupying  the 
rest  of  the  Balkan  lands,  except  the  Dalmatian  coasts  or  islands 
which  were  under  an  Italian  republic.  In  the  intervening  period 
most  of  these  minor  States  and  national  units  were  absorbed  into 
the  four  great  imperial  aggregates,  those  of  Austria,  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  Prussia-Germany.  The  war  leaves  the  Empires 
broken,  and  the  mediaeval  kingdoms  and  republics  revived,  so 
that  the  map  of  Central,  Eastern,  and  South-Eastern  Europe  in 
the  twentieth  century  will  rather  strikingly  resemble  that  which 
might  have  been  drawn  at  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth.  The 
sponge  is  passed  over  half  a  thousand  years  of  monarchical  State- 
consolidation  and  dynastic  Empire-making. 


The  Peace,  for  the  time  at  least,  may  stabilise  Europe.  It 
hardly  makes  an  attempt  to  settle  the  problems  of  Asia.  Some 
hint  of  the  variety  and  complexity  of  those  problems  is  given 
by  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndman  in  The  Awakening  of  Asia  (Cassell  and 
Co.).  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  the  veteran  Social  Democrat  (a 
Socialist  still,  though  no  pacifist  or  internationalist)  was  trying 
to  show  Western  peoples  how  little  justification  there  was  for 
their  arrogant  attitude  towards  the  civilisation  and  culture  of 
the  East.  He  preaches  on  the  same  text  now  to  a  more  respon¬ 
sive  audience ;  for  we  are  no  longer  inclined  to  regard  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  China,  Japan,  and  India  as  merely  effete  and 
degenerate  Orientals,  hardly  higher  than  “niggers.”  Mr.  Hynd¬ 
man  is  of  opinion  that  B.ritain  has  done  nothing  but  harm  to  ^ 
India,  and  has  merely  “exploited”  and  plundered  the  country. 
Even  if  that  were  true,  we  could  not  make  amends  by  leaving 
India  to  itself  with  the  certain  knowled^b  that  the  immediate 
result  must  be  a  long  interlude  of  anarchy  and  intemecine  war¬ 
fare.  Mr.  Hyndman  reminds  us  that  for  the  first  thirteen  or 
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fourteen  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  era  Asia  was  in  advance 
of  Europe  in  civilisation,  industry,  in  most  of  the  refinements  of 
life,  even  in  statesmanship,  government,  and  military  science. 
But  he  also  admits  that  for  some  centuries  the  Eastern  world 
has  been  stagnant  and  unprogressive.*  “Europe  advanced  rapidly 
in  material  development  and  scientific  knowledge  and  acquire¬ 
ment,  while  Asia  ceased  to  discover,  or  invent,  or  even  to  adopt 
and  absorb.  Improved  weapons,  and  the  new  great  machine 
industry,  gave  Europeans  the  temporary  advantage  in  war  and 
trade.”  He  asks  how  long  this  will  last,  and  whether  we  have 
any  security  that  our  superficial  predominance  will  be  main¬ 
tained.  There  seems  no  reason  why  the  chief  peoples  of  Asia, 
in  no  whit  inferior  to  us  in  intelligence’ and  ability,  should  not 
reach  the  Western  level  of  proficiency  in  the  practical  arts  of 
war  and  peace.  What  Japan  has  done  may  be  achieved  by 
China,  India,  Persia,  Arabia.  But  the  political  and  social  effects 
of  those  dormant  centuries  are  not  wiped  out  in  a  day.  Demo¬ 
cracy  and  representative  government  are  more  complicated  pieces 
of  machinery  than  motor-cars  and  locomotive  engines,  and  they 
cannot  safely  be  put  into  unpractised  hands. 


The  process  of  appealing  from  the  governments  to  the 
“  peoples  ”  was  carried  a  stage  further  by  President  Wilson  when 
he  brought  about  the  crisis  on  the  Eiume  question.  His  action 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  that  tendency,  on  which  I  have 
already  commented,  to  regard  regularly  constituted  executives 
with  suspicion,  and  to  assume  that  they  stand  apart  from  the 
nations  they  are  supposed  to  represent.  The  People — of 
course — are  always  right  and  always  good ;  Cabinets  are  usually 
wrong  and  often  wicked.  There  is  “no  vision  ”  about  them, 
as  Pre.sident  Wilson  told  his  countrymen  when  he  went  back  to 
America  after  his  first  Paris  visit.  Consequently,  the  listener 
to  the  “  voices  in  the  air  ”  will  naturally  be  disposed  to  brush 
Prime  Ministers  and  Foreign  Secretaries  aside,  and  go  over  their 
peccant  heads  to  the  virtuous  and  illuminated  multitude.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  President’s  idea  when  he  suddenly  in¬ 
terrupted  the  negotiations  with  Signor  Orlando  and  Baron  Son- 
nino  by  issuing  a  manifesto  which  transferred  the  dispute  to  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion. 


I  will  not  comment  on  the  results  w’hich  followed  this 
procedure  on  the  present  occasion.  But  I  return  to  the  ques¬ 
tion*!  have  asked  before  in  connection  with  this  subject.  How 
do  you  know  what  the  people  really  do  think  or  want,  if  you 
ignore  those  whom  they  have  appointed  to  conduct  their  affairs? 
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What  is  the  true  test  of  public  opinion?  How  are  the  “voices 
in  the  air”  to  be  scientifically  and  correctly  interpreted?  A 
hundred  thousand  persons  come  out  to  “demonstrate”  in  the 
.streets  of  a  great  capital.  There  is  no  mistake  as  to  what  they 
want.  But  how  about  the  million  or  two  millions  who  stay  at 
home?  They  may  sympathise  with  the  demonstrators  or  they 
may  not.  And  what  of  the  many  other  millions,  who  do  not 
pervade  the  big  cities,  but  live  scattered  through  the  countryside 
in  farms,  peasant  cottages,  hamlets,  and  villages?  What  of  their 
“voices”?  If,  with  President  Wilson  and  the  Bolsheviks,  you 
decline  to  recognise  the  verdict  of  the  people,  as  rendered  at  the 
polling  l)ooths  or  returned  by  deputy  in  Parliament,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  you  can  find  out  what  the  decision  really  is.  There 
is  a  danger  that  the  voice  which  will  be  heard  is  that  which 
shouts  the  loudest  or  sci*eams  with  the  most  raucous  persistence. 
No  doubt  vox  populi  is  vox  dei.  We  all  admit  that,  lest  we  should 
be  guilty  of  blasphemy  against  the  Democratic  Principle,  without 
which  there  is  no  salvation.  But  before  we  scrap  the  electoral 
machinery,  and  the  executive  organs  through  which  it  operates, 
we  surely  need  some  guarantee  that  it  is  the  real  vox  populi  we 
are  listening  to — not  merely  the  sound  of  a  gramophone  with  an* 
imperfect  record. 


If  demonstrative  and  emphatic  expression  is  any  index  to 
popular  sentiment,  there  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  Italian  feeling 
upon  the  retention  of  Fiume.  There  were  clearly  a  large  number 
of  Italians  who  w-ould  suffer  and  starve  and  fight  rather  than 
give  over  the  port  to  the  Yugo-Slavs.  The  fervid  energy  with 
which  this  seritiment  was  declared  evidently  surprised  many  on¬ 
lookers  and  commentators  in  these  islands.  That  is  because 
Englishmen  have  grown  dim  and  hazy  in  their  recollection  of 
the  Hisorgimento  in  which  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  were 
so  keenly  interested.  We  do  not  remember  what  the  word 
“Croat”  has  always  meant  to  the  Italians,  and  particularly  to 
the  Italians  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia.  The  Englishmen  who 
watched  Cavour,  Mazzini,  and  Garibaldi  knew  what  it  meant 
very  well.  There  is  a  suggestive  passage  in  A.  H.  Clough’s 
poem,  Dipsychus.  The  poet  gets  into  a  quarrel  with  an  Austrian 
officer  in  Venice,  and  chokes  with  melodious  fury  at  being  insulted 
by  a  “Croat.”  Very  likely  the  officer  did  not  come  from  Croatia: 
he  might  have  been  a  Magyar  or  a  Pole  or  a  Czech.  In  fact, 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  German ;  for  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
sword  and  said  Fort,  which  is  the  Teuton,  not  the  Slavonic, 
equivalent  for  “Get  out.”  But  Clough  follow’ed  the  local  nomen- 
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claturo.  Ill  Venice,  while  the  Hapsburgs  ruled,  every  man  who 
wore  the  Kaiser’s  uniform  was  a  “Croat,”  and  the  Austrians 
generally  were  i  Croati. 

This  was  only  natural.  Austria  was  an  abstraction,  a  political 
name  for  a  collection  of  nationalities.  And  of  these  nationalities 
the  Croats  were  the  nearest  to  Italy,  and  in  constant  and  per¬ 
manent  contact  w'ith  Italians.  The  province  was  the  spear¬ 
head  of  Austria  thrust  into  Italy’s  side.  What  Vienna  planned 
and  ordered  that  i  Croati  did ;  they  were  the  palpable  and  visible 
agents  and  instruments  of  the  oppressor.  It  was  not  the  Arch¬ 
dukes  and  the  Court  camarilla  whom  the  peasants  and  towns¬ 
men  of  Lombardy  and  the  Veneto  saw  and  hated,  but  the 
Austrian  soldier  of  Slavonic  blood  and  speech.  “Die,  dog  of 
a  Croat,”  said  the  patriot  as  he  plunged  his  stiletto  into  the 
heart  of  a  “white  coat,”  remembering  how  Croat  rifles  had  killed 
his  kinsmen  in  the  field  or  shot  them  down  in  the  market-square. 
These  Slavs  or  Finno-Slavs  (for  the  Croat,  like  the  Bulgar,  is 
part  Hun  and  Tartar  by  race)  have  been  fighting  the  Latins  for 
1,200  years  and  more.  They  fought  them  before  Austria  existed  ; 
and  when  Austria  came  into  being  they  went  on  with  the  quarrel 
under  the  double  eagle  all  through  the  centuries  down  almost  to 
this  day.  In  the  late  war  the  Croat  regiments  served  Aus¬ 
tria  with  their  customary  fidelity  and  ruthlessness.  Italians, 
who  remember  how  many  of  their  brethren  have  died  on  Croat 
bayonets,  and  ht'w  many  of  their  wives  and  sisters  endured  the 
Croats  as  conquerors  in  their  villages  after  Caporetto,  do  not  find 
it  easy  to  divest  themselves  of  the  old  feeling  of  suspicion  and 
feair. 


To  .the  outside  world  the  Croat  has  ceased  to  be  a  Croat.  He 
is  to  start  afresh,  with  a  clean  sheet,  as  a  Yugo-Slav,  in  company 
with  Serbs,  Slovenes,  and  Montenegrins.  Italians  are  exhorted 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  give  their  blessing  and  a  fair 
chance  to  the  new’  union.  But  they  are  not  yet  used  to  Yugo¬ 
slavs.  When  they  had  at  length  defeated  Austria  at  a  pro¬ 
digious  expenditure  of  blood  and  toil  they  could  not  reconcile 
themselves  to  seeing  the  prize  of  victory  go  to  their  ancient, 
inveterate  enemies.  “We  did  not,”  they  said,  “take  Fiume — an 
Italian  city  as  much  as  Trieste  or  Gorizia,  and  the  key-harbour 
for  the  Gulf  of  Venice — from  ‘  Austria  ’  only  to  give  it  back  to 
those  most  virulent  ‘  Austrians  ’  of  all.  The  Croats,  fastened  at 
our  necks,  were  always  ready  to  bo  launched  against  us  in  the 
name  of  Austria.  We  want  to  shake  off  the  grip  lest  they  be 
hurled  uixjn  us  again  in  the  name  of  another  combination  which 
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may  become  more  powerful  than  the  ‘  ramshackle  Empire.’  Our 
heroes  of  the  wars  of  liberation  would  rise  against  us  from  their 
graves  if  we  fought  and  beat  the  ancient  oppressor  for  such  a 
result  as  this.” 


Those  who  were  in  Italy  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  find 
no  difl&culty  in  understanding  the  popular  sentiment.  Perhaps 
I  may  be'  permitted  to  reproduce  some  sentences,  which  I  wrote 
myself  at  the  Italian  front  in  the  summer  of  1916  : — 

“  Everywhere  in  Italy  just  now  you  see  the  inscription :  Per  la  piii  grande 
Italia — for  the  Greater  Italy.  The  soldiers  write  jt  on  the  walls  of  their 
barracks,  and  fall  with  the  words  on  their  lips.  It  is  the  thought  that  nerves 
them  in  toil  and  danger.  It  means  two  things  :  it  means  an  Italy  greater  in 
territory,  in  power,  in  commerce,  in  the  world’s  estimation;  and  it  means 
also  an  Italy  greater  in  her  own  self-consciousness  in  that'  she  will  have 
fulfilled  the  dream  of  the  Riaorgimento  and  brought  all  the  Italian  peoples 
under  one  fiag  and  one  allegiance.  Per  la  piu  grande  Italia  is  the  conv- 
plement  to  that  cry  of  Italia  unita  which  sent  the  heroes  and  martyrs  to 
the  battle  and  the  gaol  in  the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  .  But  if  the  Italian 
war — la  noatra  guerra — ^is  one  of  ideals,  do  not  let  us  forget  that  the  ideal 
is  to  be  attained  by  the  highly  practical  method  of  seizing  territory,  ports, 
islands,  railways,  strips  of  coast-line,  naval  bases.  These  are  dreamers  whose 
heads  are  not  in  the  clouds,  poets  who  will  not  be  content  with  a*  diet  of 
the  most  inspiring  phrases,  enthusiasts  who  mean  business.” 


I  may  also  refer  to  some  passages  in  Mr.  W.  K.  McClure’s 
well-informed  little  volume,  Italy's  Part  in  the  War.  Mr. 
McClure  was  in  Italy  throughout  the  campaign  and  had  excellent 
opportunities  for  learning  the  views  of  the  leaders  of  opinion  in 
the  Peninsula.  He  reminds  us  that  Italy  came  into  the  conflict 
of  her  own  volition  and  without  the  compulsion  which  was  laid 
upon  the  other  members  of  the  Alliance.  “It  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  Italy  had  a  choice.  The  other  great  Powers, 
practically  speaking,  had  none.  Once  the  strings  were  pulled 
at  Berlin  and  Austria  jerked  her  puppet  limbs  across  the  Danube, 
only  a  wilful  blindness  to  honour  and  interest  alike  could  have 
led  to  any  different  action  on  the  part  of  Russia,  France,  or 
England  from  that  which  those  Powers  actually  took.  Italy  had 
a  choice.  Two  things  determined  her  decision  :  first,  the  fact  that 
neither  Government  nor  country  could  join  hands  with  Germany 
and  Austria ;  second,  the  conviction  which  dawned  in  the  minds 
of  a  few  that  now  was  the  time  to  complete  Italian  unity.”  Mr. 
McClure  points  out  that  the  sacrifices  of  Italy  in  the  war  have 
not  been  less  than  our  own.  The  percentage  of  her  dead  is  prac¬ 
tically  identical  with  the  proportion  which  the  British  total  bears 
to  the  white  population  of  the  British  Empire.  Further,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Italian  victory  in  the  end  was 
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more  decisive  than  that  of  the  Western  Allies.  When  the  Armis¬ 
tice  was  signed  on  November  11th,  1918,  the  German  Army, 
though  badly  defeated,  was  still  in  being,  and  it  might  possibly 
have  fought  on  for  weeks  or  months  longer.  But  the  Austrian 
Army  had  ceased  to  exist.  A  few  hours  before  the  Armistice 
came  into  force, General  Diaz  announced  the  capture  of  300,000 
prisoners  and  5,000  guns.  Altogether  he  had  taken  more  than 
700,000  prisoners,  and  what  was  left  of  the  Imperial  forces  was 
a  mere  mob  of  fugitives.  The  Italians  had  no  need  to  grant 
an  armistice.  Diaz  could  have  gone  right  on  to  Vienna  without 
fighting;  for  there  was  nothing  to  resist  him. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  modern  English  theatre?  Of  course, 
there  is  something  wrong ;  there  always  is.  I  cannot  remember  a 
time  when  we  were  not  being  told  that  our  stage  was  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  almost  hopeless  degeneracy,  when  w'e  were  not  being 
exhorted  by  earnest  and  intellectual  persons  to  make  a  serious 
effort  for  its  reform.  We  used  to  listen  to  such  sermons  in  the 
later  Victorian  period,  when  we  were  admonished  against  the 
frivolities  of  burlesque  and  comic  opera,  the  garishness  of  mere 
spectacle  and  melodrama,  and  entreated  to  work  for  genuine 
comedy,  literary  drama,  Shakespeare  suitably  presented.  And 
now  we  look  back  to  these  same  Victorian  years,  and  they  seem 
like  a  golden  age.  Think  of  it !  We  had  Irving’s  great  Shake¬ 
spearean  series,  his  productions  of  plays  by  Tennyson,  Lytton, 
Sardou,  Wills  at  the  Lyceum,  where  now  they  give  The  Female 
Hun  and  similar  works  of  art ;  we  had  the  Robertson  comedies ; 
we  might  have  had  the  early  plays  of  Pinero  and  Henry  Arthur 
Jones ;  we  had  Wyndham  at  the  Criterion  in  sparkling  pieces  by 
Burnand,  and  Terriss  drawing  the  multitude;  we  had  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  delighting  us  with  their  unique  combination  of  wit 
and  melody  at  the  Savoy ;  we  had  rollicking  farce  with  Toole,  and 
Charley’s  Aunt  and  the  Private  Secretary;  and  splendid  clowns 
and  funny  men  at  the  Drury  Lane  pantomime,  not  to  mention 
the  gifted  dancers  and  warblers  at  the  old  Gaiety.  The  record  of 
our  theatres  during  the  past  five  years  does  not  show  well  in 
comparison. 


It  is  condemned  in  emphatic  and  plain-spoken  terms  by  one 
of  our  two  premier  living  playwrights.  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
says  that  there  is  now  established  among  us  “as  our  national 
evening  pastime”  what  must  be  regarded  as  “the  most  frivolous, 
futile,  and  perhaps  the  most  morally  degraded  form  of  enter¬ 
tainment  that  has  ever  wasted  and  soiled  the  leisure  of  a  civilised 
nation.  The  opposition  that  would  meet  any  Government  pro- 
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posal  to  guide  and  ipapire  the  popular  education  of  the  people  in 
the  theatre  is  the  chief  reason  why  England,  with  her  native 
aptitude  for  great  and  serious  drama,  with  her  record  of  past 
•  proud  leadership  in  this  civilising  and  humanising  art,  has  to-day 
a  national  theatre  so  intellectually  bankrupt  and  imbecile  that 
its  main  productions  are  laughing-stocks  to  our  enemies  and 
objects  of  bewilderment  and  contempt  to  our  Allies.”  So  far  as 
this  refers  to  the  majority  of  the  revues  and  musical  comedies 
and  nudity  di8i)lay8  v^ich  do  so  greatly  attract  at  the  present 
moment,  the  indictment  is  well  drawn. 


But  there  are  some  mitigating  circumstances.  The  public 
standard  of  taste  -is  not  perhaps  quite  so  debased  as  it  seems  if 
we  measure  it  only  by  the  “  shows  ”  that  have  made  fortunes  for 
their  proprietors  in  the  past  four  years.  The  conditions  were 
abnormal.  We  were  under  the  stress  of  the  war,  and  life  for  all 
of  us  w^as  more  serious  and  intense  than  it  had  ever  been  before, 
and  let  us  hope  than  it  will  be  again,  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  generation  and  the  next.  When  the  day’s  work,  with 
its  grim  atmosphere  of  tragedy  and  fate,  was  over  few  people  were 
in  the  mood  for  recreation  that  put  any  strain  upon  the  intellect. 
We  did  not  want  to  think ;  thought  had  grown  too  painful.  Any¬ 
thing  that  would  pass  a  couple  of  hours  away  would  do,  however 
inane  it  might  be  or  frivolous.  If  that  was  the  case  with  the 
stay-at-home  war  workers,  much  more  was  it  so  with  the  young 
soldiers  on  leave  from  the  Front  'and  the  camps,  and  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  strangers  within  our  gates.  They  lived  in  un¬ 
comfortable  quarters ;  they  had  few  friends ;  the  theatre  was  an 
escape  from  gloomy  lodgings  and  darkened  streets;  and  in  the 
theatre  it  was  enough  if  there  were  light  and  colour  and  jingling 
music  and  broad  jokes  and  a  lavish  exhibition  of  feminine  beauty. 
The  theatre  ought  to  be  a  miniature  of  life,  a  section  cut  from 
the  living  world.  But  Life  was  “too  much  with  us.”  Better 
to  plunge  for  a  time  into  an  entirely  unreal  world  and  forget  the 
grim  realities  that  were  all  too  insistent.  There  are  a  few  who 
can  find  oblivion  in  the  great  works  of  art,  in  music,  or  fine  poetry. 
Young  soldiers  and  munition  workers  and  over-driven  trades¬ 
people  are  not  commonly  built  that  way.  They  took  their  draught 
of  Lethe  at  the  cinema,  or  the  pieces  where  droves  of  undressed 
young  women  revealed  their  charms,  and  clever  vulgar  comedians 
Iilayed  the  fool,  and  a  rapid  orchestra  banged  and  rattled.  It 
is  like  the  dancing  mania  that  obsesses  the  nations — a  relief  for 
pent-up  nervous  energy  and  psychical  fatigue ;  like  the  bad  puns 
and  feeble  jests  which  Shakespeare  and  the  Greek  dramatists  put 
into  the  mouths  of  dying  men.  When  the  public  at  the  Attic 
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Theatre  had  sat  through  three  tra-gedies  of  doom  and  terror  they 
were  given  an  after-piece  of  sheer  buffoonery,  such  as  the  Cyclops 
of  Euripides.  These  great  experts  in  human  nature  knew  that 
the  mind  has  its  instinctive  reaction,  and  rebounds  from  the  very 
climax  of  tragic  emotion  to  triviality  and  vulgar  mirth. 


I  daresay  the  theatrical  managers  showed  undue  regard  for 
this  phase  of  public  feeling.  They  presented  their  revues  and 
variety  shows  with  reckless  prodigality,  knowing  that  in  this 
there  was  a  fairly  safe  bid  for  fortune.  But  it  would  be  untrue 
to  say  that  there  is  no  demand  for  dramatic  work  of  a  higher 
quality.  There  is  plenty  of  it  to  be  witnessed  on  the  London  stage 
at  this  time  of  writing,  in  spite  of  the  success  of  the  other  kind. 
During  the  past  few  weeks  it  has  been  possible  to  see  Shakespeare 
at  three  London  theatres ;  the  •School  for  Scandal  at  one ; 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  at  another;  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  dramatised 
biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln  drawing  crowds  to  a  suburban 
playhouse ;  and  half-a-dozen  good  modern  comedies  and  dramas 
such  as  Ccesar’s  Wife,  Nurse  Benson,  The  Eyes  of  Youth,  Our 
Mr.  'Hepplewhite,  all  with  some  literary  as  well  as  dramatic 
quality.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  need  despair  of  the 
British  theatre,  in  spite  of  the  war  orgy  and  the  American  in¬ 
vasion,  with  its  train  of  “  crooks  ”  and  bedroom  scenes.  There 
is  still  scope  for  the  classics  and  for  the  clever  new  play  that  has 
character,  movement,  wit,  vitality.  There  always  was.  When 
it  is  found,  and  capably  presented,  it  does  not  often  fail. 

Mr.  Jones’s  book  is  only  incidentally  concerned  with  the 
theatre.  It  is  called  Patriotism  and  Popular  Education  (Chap¬ 
man  and  Hall),  and  deals  with  national  training,  pre-war  politics, 
hand  labour  and  brain  labour,  internationalism,  alid  a  good  many 
other  things,  as  set  forth  in  a  title-page  which  is  “an  abstract 
and  brief  chronicle  “  in  itself.  In  form  it  is  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  its  main  thesis  being 
that  our  whole  system  of  elementary  education  is  wTong,  in  that 
it  aims  at  imparting  superficial,  and  mostly  useless,  book  know¬ 
ledge  instead  of  training  children  to  become  sound  workpeople, 
capable  housewives,  and  good  citizens.  Whether  one  agrees 
wifti  Mr.  Jones  or  not,  he  is  worth  reading ;  for  his  essay  is  full 
of  eloquence,  wit,  forcible  argument,  and  apt  illustration ;  and  it 
is  written  in  a  style  that  calls  us  back  to  Carlyle  and  Buskin  by 
its  vivid,  declamatory  earnestness.  We  have  had  haP  a  century 
of  popular  education.  Mr.  Jones  wants  to  know  if ,  i  s  a  result, 
our  people  are  better  w'orkmen,  better  wives  and  cooks  and 
mothers,  more  honest,  capable,  and  industrious  men  and  women 
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than  their  parents  and  grandparents.  Is  their  speech  more 
refined?  Do  they  seek  their  pleasures  more  worthily?  These 
are  grave  questions,  and  they  cannot  be  lightly  put  aside.  Mr. 
Jones  states  them  with  fascinating  vivacity,  and  his  answers  are 
worth  pondering. 

There  is  room  for  an  illuminating  volume  on  The  Consolations 
of  Indifferent  Verse.  There  are,  it  is  clear,  vast  numbers  of 
worthy  persons  who  in  moments  of  affliction  derive  comfort  and 
refreshment  from  metrical  compositions  of  the  poorest  quality. 
One  observes  this  trait  on  reading  the  tags  of  verse  appended 
to  notices  in  the  “Eoll  of  Honour”  or  “In  Memoriam  ”  columns 
of  the  newspaper.  Sometimes  the  dead  hero  is  given  some  fine 
and  simple  and  noble  lines — such  as  the  now  famous  passage 
from  Rupert  Brooke’s  great  sonnet,  or  an  immortal  phrase  from 
Shelley,  Shakespeare,  Virgil,  or  (more  rarely  in  these  days)  the 
Bible.  But  very  often  the  bereaved  kinsman  dedicates  to  the 
lost  one  some  fragment  of  rhymed  platitude  or  quite  empty  sing¬ 
song  or  sheer  doggerel.  These  tributes  are  more  common  in  the 
obituary  columns  of  the  provincial  than  in  those  of  the  London 
newspapers ;  but  to  see  them  in  their  full  efflorescence  one  must 
turn  to  some  of  the  journals, published  in  the  Dominions.  I  have 
before  me  copies  of  an  Australian  newspaper  which  has  been 
frequently  enriched  by  such  memorial  verses,  many  of  them 
apparently  composed  ad  hoc  by  the  memorialists. 

‘‘  The  blow  was  sudden  the  shock  severe, 

We  little  thought  his  death  so  near;  ” 

is  the  epitaph  on  a  gallant  young  corporal  “previously  reported 
wounded  and  missing,  now  reported  killed  in  action.”  Another 
Anzac  hero  is  thus  commemorated  : — 

"  How  his  life  was  sped  we  know  not, 

What  his  last  word,  look,  or  thought; 

Only  that  he  did  his  duty. 

And  died  as  bravely  as  he  fought.” 

A  whole  family — mother,  sisters,  and  brothers — co-operate  in 
this  : — 

“  Some  may  think  you  are  forgotten. 

When  they  sometimes  see  us  smile. 

But  they  little  know  the  sorrow 
That  is  in  the  heart  the  while.” 

It  would  be  wrong  to  sneer  at  these  artless  effusions.  They 
bring  genuine  consolation  to  the  kindly  simple  people  who  pub¬ 
lish  them  in  deference  to  the  convention  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  reverential  in  rhyme  and  metre  which  mere  prose  can 
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never  impart.  And  it  is  indisputable  that  a  very  large  number 
of  excellent  persons  obtain  genuine  satisfaction  from  obvious 
sentiment  expressed  in  language  of  elementary  crudity  with  a 
lilt  or  jingle  in  it.  For  years  many  thousands  in  England  and 
America  went  on  telling  one  another  how — 

“Little  words  of  kindness, 

Little  deeds  of  love, 

Make  this  life  an  Eden, 

Like  the  heaven  above;” 

and  I  am  sure  that  this  strophe  seemed  to  them  equally  notable 
for  profundity  of  thought  and  subtle  harmonies  of  expression. 
After  all,  I  daresay  Mrs.  Hemans  has  soothed  many  suffering 
human  hearts  whom  Wordsworth  would  only  have  bored  and 
Browning  exasperated.  • 

Sidney  Low. 


THE  FUTUPvE  OF  RUS80-GEEMAN  RELATIONS. 


The  future  development  of  Russo-German  relations  is  a  matter 
of  supreme  importance  to  the  nations  of  Europe  and  of  the  world. 

Modern  Germany — Prusso-Germany — was,  rightly  considered, 
not  a  Central  European,  but  an  East  Eul^pean,  Power.  It  was 
reared  on  Slavonic  soil,  and  its  greatness  was  based  rather  on 
Slavonic  than  on  German  strength..  During  historic  times  the 
Germans  occupied  the  territory  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe, 
East  of  the  Elbe  dwelled  the  Slavs,  At  an  early  date  the  Ger¬ 
mans  began  to  expand  eastward.  Adventurous  leaders  crossed 
the  border  and  created  settlements  and  colonies  among  the 
heathen  Slavs  east  of  the  Elbe.  Prussia  proper  lies  east  of  that 
great  river  in  the  old  Slavonic  sphere.  Brandenburg,  Silesia, 
Pomerania,  Mecklenburg,  and  East  Prussia,  which  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  were  originally  purely  Slavonic  lands. 

The  Suabian  family  of  the  Hohenzollerns  ruled  with  the  help 
of  a  feudal  nobility,  which  had  migrated  from  Germany  proper, 
over  masses  of  people  which,  apart  from  German  immigrants, 
were  non-Germans,  were  aliens  in  race  and  in  speech,  were  Slavs, 
The  Prussian  Slavs  w^ere  ruled  with  a  hand  of  iron.  They  were 
treated  as  serfs  and  were  forced  to.  fight  against  their  brother 
Slavs  for  the  benefit  of  their  German  masters.  Prussian  abso¬ 
lutism  arose  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rulers  of  the  country  were 
able  to  treat  the  native  inhabitants  as  a  conquered  and  inferior 
race. 

In  course  of  time  the  Slavonic  people  of  Prussia  proper  became 
outw'ardly  Germanised.  However,  they  retained  their  Slavonic 
humility  and  submissiveness.  Prussia  ow’ed  its  greatness  to  the 
fact  that  its  German  rulers  could,  with  the  help  of  their  German 
feudal  retainers,  who  later  on  were  replaced  by  officials,  organise, 
arm  and  drill  the  servile  and  largely  alien  population,  which 
furnished  most  excellent  food  for  cannon.  For  centuries  the 
Prussian  sword  has  been  wielded  largely,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  by 
Slavonic  hands  under  the  direction  of  German  rulers  and  officers. 

Prusso-Germany  has  been  defeated,  but  the  Germans  may  wish 
to  take  up  once  more  their  career  of  conquest  and  of  expansion 
whereby  they  have  growii  great  in  the  past.  As  they  cannot 
easily  expand  towards  the  west  and  south,  they  may  endeavour  to 
expand  tow'ards  the  east.  They  may  endeavour  to  increase  their 
pow’er  and  w  ealth  once  more  with  the  help  of  the  Slavonic  peoples 
and  at  the  cost  of  the  Slavs. 
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The  great  distinguishing  trait  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
Slavs  is  their  submissiveness.  While  the  Southern  and  Western 
Slavs,  the  Poles,  the  Serbians,  and  the  Czechs  have  in  the  past 
displayed  a  strong  love  of  freedom  and  independence  and  have 
fought  with  the  utmost  determination  against  foreign  conquerors 
and  foreign  influences,  the  Eussian  Slavs  have  readily  submitted 
to  alien  rule.  Patient  submissiveness,  an  absolutely  Oriental 
fatalism,  and  a  dreamy,  indolent  passivity  are  preached  as  virtues 
by  countless  Eussian  poets,  novelists,  and  moralists.  These  quali¬ 
ties  are  perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  Eussian 
race.  The  Eussians  lived  under  the  yoke  of  the  Normans,  the 
Varagi,  from  862  to  1054,  under  their  own  princes  from  1054  to 
1238,  and  under  the  Mongol  horror  from  1240  to  1462.  Since 
then  they  have  equally  patiently  submitted  to  the  tyranny  of 
alien  rulers,  of  the  Euriks  and  of  the  Eomanoffs,  of  the  Holstein- 
Gottorps,  and  of  the  Bolsheviks.  Men  of  such  pliability  form 
ideal  material  in  the  hands  of  a  race  of  ambitious,  energetic,  and 
ruthless  organisers  and  conquerors. 

Influential  political  thinkers  and  writers  in  Germany  have 
advocated '  for  many  years  that  Germany  should  divide  Eussia 
against  herself,' bring  the  various  portions  under  German  domina¬ 
tion,  and  make  in  course  of  time  the  whole  country  a  gigantic 
protectorate  arid  colony.  That  idea  dictated  the  stipulations  of 
the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk  whereby  the  newly-created  Eussian 
border  States  in  the  west,  with  a  imputation  of  more  than 
60,000,000,  were  given  a  sham  independence  under  the  German 
Government,  were  made  German  protectorates.  The  absorption 
of  these  border  States  by  a  victorious  Germany,  which  had 
already  begun,  would  in  course  of  time  probably  have  been 
followed  by  that  of  the  remaining  parts  of  Eussia  as  well.  Exactly 
as  in  previous  centuries  a  Greater  Prussia  had  been  built  up  on 
a  broad  Slavonic  foundation,  even  so  a  Greater  Germany  might 
have  been  created,  which  in  course  of  time  would  have  extended 
from  the  French  frontier  to  Vladivostock  and  to  the  Behring 
Strait  and  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  borders  of  India  and 
China.  Countless  German  publications  which  were  issued  during 
the  war  recommended  the  gradual  absorption  of  all  Eussia. 

In  view  of  Prusso-Germany’s  tradition  of  conquest  based  upon 
the  exploitation  of  Slavonic  man-power  and  Slavonic  stolid  sub¬ 
missiveness,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Eussian  Slavs  have 
readily  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  alien  rule  in  the  past,  it  is 
worth  while  considering  in  some  detail  the  possibility  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  Eussia  drawing,  or  being  drawn,  towards  Germany, 
of  Eussia  becoming  a  German  preserve  and  a  German  possession. 

Germany  lost  the  war  owing  to  military  defeat  and  owing  to 
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the  effect  of  the  blockade.  She  lost  the  war  owing  to  an  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  man-power  and  an  insufficient  supply  of  indis¬ 
pensable  raw  materials  and  of  food.  Russia  can  supply  Germany 
with  all  the  soldiers,  food,  'and  raw  materials  which  her  most 
ambitious  soldiers  may  wish  for  in  their  wildest  dreams.  The 
vastness  of  Russia  and  of  her  resources  and  possibilities  are 
realised  only  by  the  few.  The  size  of  the  country  may  be  gauged 
from  the  following  figures,  which  are  taken  from  the  British 
Statistical  Abstract  for  Foreign  Countries  : — 

Sq.  mileft. 

Total  Russian  Empire  in  1014  ...  ...  ...  7,889,459 

European  Russia  only  in  1914  1,909,519 

China .  .  3,924,837 

Brazil .  3,290,564 

United  States  proper  .  2,973,890 

German  Empire  in  1914  .  208,770 

The  Russian  Empire  as  it  existed  in  1914  was  by  far  the 
largest  connected  State  in  the  world.  All  Russia  was  forty  times 
as  large,  and  European  Russia  alone  ten  times  as  large,  as  the 
German  Empire. 

The  wudely-held  belief  that  Russia  is  a  cold  and  barren  country 
situated  in  the  extreme  north  is  erroneous.  Russia,  like  the 
United  States,  comprises  nearly  all  climes  except  the  torrid. 
Moscow  and  Riga  in  the  north  lie  in  the  same  latitude  as  Glasgow 
and  Copenhagen ;  Kiev  and  Charkoff  in  the  centre  are  no  farther 
north  than  Frankfurt-on-the-Main  and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  Odessa 
and  Rostoff  lie  in  the  same  latitude  as  Venice  and  Lyons;  the 
Southern  Crimea  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  Italian  Riviera ; 
Tiflis,  Khiva,  and  Baku  are  in  the  same  latitude  as  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Naples,  Lisbon  and  Washington ;  Southern  Turkestan  in 
the  same  latitude  as  Southern  Italy,  Athens,  Tunis,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

The  vastness  of  Russia  and  of  its  resources  has  enabled  the 
population  to  increase  at  an  extraordinary  speed,  as  follow’s  : — 

1762  .  19,000,000 

1796  .  36,000,000 

1815  .  45,000,000 

1835  .  60,000,000 

1859  .  74,000,000 

1897  .  129,209,297 

1913  .  174,099,600 

The  strength,  wealth,  and  {xipulousness  of  a  State  depend  on 
its  natural  resources  by  the  exploitation  of  w'hich  men  live  and 
multiply.  Russia  suffers  from  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of 
the  country  lies  in  the  inhospitable  north.  However,  that  dis¬ 
advantage'  is  compensated  for  by  great  natural  advantages.  The 
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great  bulk  of  Russia  is  a  gigantic,  monotonous  plain  which  is 
intersected  by  a  few  mountain  chains.  As  agriculture  requires 
level  ground,  it  is  exceedingly  favourably  situated  for  the  pursuit 
of  the  rural  industries. 

A  huge  inland  country  requires  opening  up  by  railways  and 
waterways,  and  the  latter  afford  a  cheaper  means  of  transport 
than  the  former.  Russia  is  an  ideal  country  for  the  development 
of  inland  transport  by  land  and  water.  The  level  country  makes 
railway  construction  and  transport  relatively  cheap,  and  Russia’s 
system  of  natural  waterways  is  unequalled  in  the  world.  Russia 
is  the  land  of  huge  rivers  which  flow  gently,  almost  without  a 
gradient,  towards  the  sea.  Of  the  principal  rivers  the  Volga  is 

2.325  miles  long,  the  Dnieper  1,410  miles  long,  and  the  Don  * 

1.325  miles  long,  while  the  Rhine  measures  only  850  miles,  and 
the  Thames  only  209  miles.  The  basin  drained  by  the  Volga 
comprises  563,000  miles,  an  area  five  times  as  large  as  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  Dnieper  system  drains  202,140  miles, 
and  the  Don  system  166,000  square  miles.  Russia  has  153,782 
miles  of  rivers,  canals  and  lakes,  a  mileage  which  is  four  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  railways  of  India.  Of  these  waterways 
20,670  miles  are  navigable  for  steamers,  7,482  miles  for  small 
sailing  vessels,  and  88,739  miles  for  rafts. 

The  capacity  of  Russia’s  river  craft  exceeded,  in  1906, 
13,000,000  tons,  a  tonnage  which  vastly  exceeded  that  of  the 
German  merchant  marine  in  1914.  From  the  centre  of  European  * 
Russia,  from  a  plateau  which  is  situated  only  a  few  hundred  feet 
aboye  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  great  Russian  rivers  flow  gently 
towards  the  south,  west,  north,  and  east.  They  have  been  con¬ 
nected  by  canals.  Consequently  one  can  travel  by  water  from 
one  part  of  the  Empire  to  almost  any  other  part.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  all  European  Russia  is  a  plain  and  that  the  river  and 
canal  system  can  be  vastly  improved  at  comparatively  small 
expense,  natural  conditions  favour  the  development  of  inland 
transport  in  Russia  as  in  few  other  countries.  In  a  few  decades 
Russia  might  conceivably  have  the  finest  system  of  railways  and 
of  inland  waterways  in  the  world,  and  might  cease  to  be  an  ice¬ 
bound  country  during  the  long  winter. 

Northern  Russia  is  bitterly  cold,  but  it  is  by  no  means  value¬ 
less.  In  the  great  northern  belt  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia 
are  to  be  found  by  far  the  largest  and  the  wealthiest  forests  in 
the  world.  Much  of  that  land  has  not  yet  been  touched  by  the 
axe  and  has  not  even  been  surveyed.  Its  exploitation  requires 
the  provision  of  those  transport  facilities  which  as  yet  are  lacking. 
Russia  has  an  inexhaustible  store  of  pine,  fir,  cedar,  larch,  birch, 
oak,  elm,  beech,  etc.  In  Evu*opean  Russia  alone  there  are 
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650,000,000  acres  of  forests,  an  area  which  is  seven  times  ae  large 
as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Before  the  war  Russia’s  exports 
of  timber  ranged  immediately  after  her  grain  exports,  and  half 
of  the  timber  imported  by  Great  Britain  came  from  Russia.  By 
means  of  her  forests  Russia  may  obtain  not  only  the  largest 
timber  and  wood- working  industries  in  the  world,  but  the  largest 
paper-making  industry  as  well. 

In  the  intermediate  belt  Russia  produces 'gigantic  quantities 
of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  beetroot,  mangold,  rape,  hemp,  flax, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  etc.,  and  in  the  southern  terri¬ 
tories  she  raises  an  abundance  of  maize,  rice,  cotton,  jute, 
tobacco,  tea,  almonds,  pistachios,  pomegranates,  oranges,  man¬ 
darins,  apricots,  peaches,  and  grapes,  large  quantities  of  which 
are  converted  into  still  and  sparkling  wines. 

Russia’s  food  production  per  acre  is  exceedingly  low,  because 
the  great  majority  of  the  peasants  merely  scratch  the  ground 
with  light  instruments,  and  scientific  manuring,  etc.,  is  little 
known.  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain  produce  per  acre 
about  three  times  as  much  cereals,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  as 
does  Russia.  Consequently  Russia’s  production  could  be  doubled 
and  trebled  without  extending  her  agricultural  area,  merely  by 
improving  the  methods  of  cultivation.  Notwithstanding  her 
primitive  agricultural  methods,  Russia  produces,  according  to 
Baron  Heyking,  51  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  rye,  25  per  cent,  of 
the  world’s  oats,  33  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  barley,  22  per  cent, 
of  the  world’s  wheat,  etc.  ■  As  all  of  Russia  is  a  gigantic  plain 
which,  but  for  the  intersection  of  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains, 
stretches  from  the  German  frontier  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
country  may,  and  in  course  of  time  should,  become  by  far  the 
largest  agricultural  producer  and  exporter  in  the  world.  Com¬ 
pared  with  Russia’s  agricultural  possibilities,  those  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Argentine  appear  small. 

Notwithstanding  the  backwardness  of  her  rural  industries, 
Russia  had  in  1913  33,863,000  horses,  51,356,000  cattle, 
73,962,000  sheep,  and  14,232,000  pigs.  She  w'as  far  ahead  of 
the  United  States  both  in  horses  and  in  sheep  and  had  almost 
as  many  head  of  cattle,  but  was  far  inferior  to  the  United  States 
in  pigs.  By  opening  up  the  country  by  means  of  roads  and 
railways  and  by  improving  her  agricultural  processes,  Russia  can 
increase  indefinitely  her  production  of  food  and  of  animals  of 
every  kind. 

In  some  directions  Russian  agricultural  production  has  advanced 
most  remarkably,  as  the  following  figures  show,' which  are  taken 
from  the  French  “  Annqaire  Statistique  ”  : — 
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Harvest  of  European  Russia  only,  without  Poland. 


Hectolitres. 

.Wheat.  Oate.  Potatoes. 


1893  . 

.  130,400,000  . 

.  228,300,000  . 

.  204,100,000 

1898  . 

.  142,500,000  . 

.  186,600,000  . 

.  241,700,000 

1908  . 

.  199,600,000  . 

.  270,900,000  . 

.  262,300,000 

1908  . 

.  171,100,000  . 

.  241,200,000  . 

.  262,900,000 

1913  . 

.  303,900,000  . 

.  296,000,000  . 

.  836,200,000 

Horses.  Cattle. 

1870  ...  15,611,000  ...  21,409,000 

1880  ...  20,016,000  ...  23,845,000 

1890  ...  19,663,000  ...  24,609,000 

1900  ...  19,682,000  ...  32,913,000 

1910  ...  20,961,000  ...  31,473,000 

The  figures  given  show,  a  remarkable  expansion  which  promises 
well  for  Hussia’s  agricultural  future.  Particularly  remarkable 
is  the  advance  made  by  Russia  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar 
and  of  cotton.  In  the  production  of  the  former  she  seems  likely 
to  overtake  Germany,  and  in  that  of  the  latter  she  has  rapidly 
overtaken  that  of  Egypt,  as  appears  from  the  following  table, 
which  is  taken  from  the  British  Statistical  Abstract : — 


Beet  Sugar  production  in  Tons.  Cotton  production  in  Bales. 

In  Asiatic 


In  Germanv. 

In  Russia. 

In  Egvnt, 

Russia. 

1897-98 

1,814,768 

744,169  .. 

.  1902 

l,262i000 

426,000 

1902-03 

2,265,246 

1,020,953  .. 

.  1905 

1,261,000 

612,000 

1907-08 

2,104,358 

1,522,384  ., 

,.  1908 

1,433,000 

1,069,000 

19l0t-ll 

2,548,246 

1,888,806  ., 

,.  1910 

991,000 

1,974,000 

1913-14 

2,738,000 

1,750,000 

Russia’s  tobacco  production  is  very  large.  Her  acreage  under 
that  plant  is  the  second  in  the  world^. 

The  widely  held  belief  that  Russia  is  naturally  poor  in  minerals 
is  erroneous.  Although  the  gigantic  country  has  not  yet  been 
adequately  surveyed  and  explored,  vast  mineral  deposits  have 
been  found.  Russia  is  rich  in  coal,  iron  ore,  manganese,  copper, 
gold,  platinum,  asbestos,  salt,  naphtha,  and  many  other  minerals. 
The  coal  and  iron  resources  of  Russia  compare  as  follows  with 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  reports  placed 
before  the  International  Geological  Congresses  held  in  Canada 
in  1913  and  in  Stockholm  in  1910  : — 

Coal.  Metallic  iron  contained  in  iron  ore. 

Tons.  ^  Tong. 

European  Russia  European  Russia  only  387,200,000 

and  Siberia  ...  233,985,000,000  United  Kingdom  ,,  455,000,000 
United  Kingdom  ...'  189,535,000,000 

As  prospecting  for  minerals  has  scarcely  begun,  the  mineral 
discoveries  of  the  future  may  far  exceed  those  of  the  past. 

In  spite  of  a  clumsy  legislation,  a  wretched  administration,  a 
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bad  inland  transport  system,  and  other  hampering  circumstances, 
Russia’s  mineral  production  has  rapidly  increased,  as  follows  : — 


Production  of 

Coal. 

Iron  Ore. 

Copper. 

Zinc. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1883  .. 

.  8,980,000 

998,000 

...  4,856 

...  4,185 

1893  ... 

6,922,000 

...  1,958,000 

...  5,348 

...  4,522 

1903  ... 

.  16,868,000 

...  4,152,000 

...  8,922 

...  9,737 

% 

1913  .. 

.  33,150,000 

...  8,200,000 

...  33,695 

...  11,600 

Gold. 

Platinum  Naphtha. 

Salt. 

Kilogs. 

Kilogs 

Tons. 

Tons. 

'■‘r-  1 

1883  . 

..  85,734  ... 

8,536  ... 

989,000  ... 

1,188,000 

1893  . 

..  44,804  ... 

.  5,094  ...  5 

,434,000  ... 

1,837,000 

■ 

1903  . 

..  41,200  ... 

5,911  ...  9 

,624,000  ... 

1,645,000 

1913  . 

..  60,847  ... 

4,898  ...  9 

,193,000  ... 

1,906,000 

During  the  thirty  years  under  consideration  the  production  of 
coal,  iron  ore,  and  copper  has  increased  about  eight-fold,  that  of 
zinc  three-fold,  and  that  of  gold  and  salt  has  nearly  doubled. 
Russia  has  practically  a  monopoly  in  platinum,  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  metals.  She  produces  about  one-fourth  as  much  gold  as 
South  Africa.  She  is  the  second  largest  producer  of  mineral  oil, 
and  her  production  of  copper  promises  soon  to  exceed  that  of 
Germany  and  even  that  of  Spain. 

Mineralogically,  as  agriculturally,  the  soil  of  Russia  has  been 
merely  scratched.  An  incapable  and  corrupt  administration  has 
kept  back  the  development  of  the  great  national  resources.  The 
opening  up  of  the  country  by  the  provision  of  adequate  roads, 
railw’ays,  and  waterways,  and  the  introduction  of  better  methods 
of  production  in  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacturing,  should 
vastly  increase  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  During  the  last  hundred 
years  Russia’s  population  has  been  exactly  quadrupled.  The 
increase  of  men  depends  on  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
those  goods  which  afford  them  a  living.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Russia’s  population  may  increase  four-fold  during  the 
next  hundred  years  if  the  great  latent  resources  of  the  country 
are  adequately  utilised.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  in  the  year 
2020  Russia,  within  the  limits  of  1914,  will  have  a  population  of 
more  than  700,000,000.  It  follows  that  the  acquisition  of  that 
country  in  some  form  or  other  would  enable  Germany  to  dominate 
the  world  militarily,  financially,  and  industrially. 

Russia’s  most  urgent  need  is  probably  the  opening  up  of  the 
country  by  railways  and  waterways,  and  by  roads  which  act  as 
feeders  to  both.  She  is  very  poorly  provided  with  roads  and 
railroads.  The  area  of  Russia  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  United  States  proper.  Yet  the  mileage  of  railways 
is  five  times  as  great  in  the  United  States  as  in  Russia.  Gigantic 
Siberia,  which  is  twice  as  large  as  the  United  States,  has  only 
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a  single  railway-line.  Along  that  railway  there  are  settlements 
of  men.  All  the  rest  of  the  huge  country  is  a  wilderness.  The 
building  of  a  sufficiency  of  railways  would  vastly  benefit  not  only 
Kussia’s  agriculture,  forestry,  mining,  and  her  industries  in 
general,  but  particularly  those  industries,  Russian  or  non-Russian, 
which  have  to  provide  the  millions  of  tons  of  rails  and  the  rolling 
stock,  etc.,  which  are  required.  The  growth  of  the  Russian 
railway  system  in  the  past  gives  one  an  idea  of  its  possible 
development  in  the  future.  The  mileage  of  the  railways  of 
European  Russia  has  increased  as  follows  : — 


Kilometres. 

Kilometres. 

I860  ... 

.  1,691 

1900  ... 

.  48,107 

1870  ... 

.  11,236 

1910  ...  , 

.  59,559 

1880  ... 

.  28,524 

1912  ...  . 

.  61,861 

1890  ... 

.  30,940 

Russia  is  by  far  the  largest  connected  State  in  the  world.  Her 
forestal,  agricultural,  mineral,  and  industrial  potentialities  are 
absolutely  unlimited.  Russia  might  become  the  foremost  State 
in  the  world  in  population,  in  agricultural,  mineral,  and  indus¬ 
trial  production,  and  in  wealth.  Her  exports  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts,  minerals,  and  manufactures  might  exceed  those  of  the 
United  States.  Russia  might  become  not  only  the  wealthiest  and 
the  most  populous  country  in  the  world,  but  also  the  most  power¬ 
ful,  for  military  power  is  based  on  population  and  wealth.  Hence 
its  acquisition  in  one  form  or  another  is  bound  to  appear  most 
alluring  to  all  Germans  who  have  the  greatness  of  their  country 
at  heart,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  tradition  of  conquest, 
and  who  desire  to  resume  the  triumphant  expansion  of  their 
country.  The  military  men  of  Germany  are  bound  to  see  in  ^ 
Russia  an  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  men  and  of  horses,  of  food 
and  of  those  raw  materials,  such  as  leather,  cotton,  copper,  etc., 
which  densely-populated  Germany  would  require  in  case  of  w'ar. 
The  German  business  men  must  feel  equally  tempted  to  attach 
Russia  to  Germany  in  some  way,  for  they  are  bound  to  see  in 
that  country  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  for  themselves 
and  for  their  workers.  The  German  officials  and  the  German 
intellectuals,  professors,  professional  men,  etc.,  might  enrich 
themselves  by  lifting  up  the  Russians.  The  building  and  equip¬ 
ping  of  200,000  miles  of  railway  alone  would  ensure  the  un¬ 
bounded  jjrosperity  of  the  German  iron  and  steel  industry  and  of 
the  industries  connected  with  it  for  decades.  By  skilful  and 
tactful  management  the  bulk  of  Russia’s  wealth  might  peacefully 
be  transferred  to  Germany.  Almost  unnoticed  Russia  might 
become  a  German  protectorate. 

The  Germans,  and  especially  the  Prussians,  have  seen  for  cen- 
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turies  in  Russia  a  German  colony.  Centuries  ago,  when  Poland 
was  a  powerful  and  wealthy  military  State,  Russia  had  not  yet 
become  an  empire  and  Prussia  had  not  yet  become  a  kingdom. 
Both  were  weak  and  poor  and  both  feared  the  Poles.  The  Grand 
Masters  of  the  Teutonic  Order  which  ruled  Prussia  felt  threatened 
by  Poland.  They  sought  protection  against  the  Poles.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  they  approached  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Muscovy 
and  solicited  their  help  against  Poland,  although  they  looked 
down  upon  the  Russians  and  considered  them  barbarians.  Thus 
the  intimate  relations  between  Russia  and  Prussia  began,  and 
ever  since  the  Germans,  and  especially  the  Prussians,  have  seen 
in  the  Russians  savages  who  should  be  flattered  and  be  made 
useful  and  be  exploited. 

Russia  was  in  the  past  in  all  essentials  an  Asiatic  country. 
Peter  the  Great  tried  to  Europeanise  it  and  to  provide  it  with 
a  European  army,  fleet,  diplomatic  service,  administration,  etc. 
He  required  the  assistance  of  skilled  European  experts.  Not 
unnaturally  he  turned  to  his  German  neighbours,  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  followed  his  example.  They  did  so  all  the  more  readily 
as,  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  it  became  the  settled 
custom  of  the  Russian  monarchs  to  seek  their  consorts  in  Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the  successors  of  Peter 
the  Great,  with  one  single  exception,  have  entered  upon  German 
matrimonial  alliances,  as  the  following  Jable  shows  : — 

Alexis,  son  of  Peter  the  Great — Princess  Charlotte  of  Brunswick. 

Empress  Anna — Duke  Charles  Frederick  of  Holstein-Gottorp. 

Empress  Elizabeth — ^not  married. 

Peter  the  Third — Catherine  (the  Great)  of  Auhalt-Zerbst. 

Paul — Princess  Natalie  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and,  in  second  marriage, 
Princess  Marie  of  Wiirtemberg. 

Alexander  the  First — Princess  Elisabeth  of  Baden. 

Nicholas  the  First — Princess  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  King  William  III. 
of  Prussia. 

Alexander  the  Second — Princess  Marie  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

Alexander  the  Third — Princess  Dagmar  of  Denmark. 

Nicholas  the  Second — Princess  Alexandra  Alix  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

By  the  constant  intermarriage  of  Russian  rulers  with  German 
consorts  the  Russian  blood  in  them  was  constantly  weakened. 
The  House  of  Romanoff  was  replaced  by  the  House  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp,  and  by  constant  infusions  of  German  blood  the  Russian 
family  became  more  and  more  German  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  members  of  the  Imperial  family  and  of  the 
aristocracy  not  unnaturally  followed  the  example  set  to  them 
from  above,  and  the  Germanised  Court  became  surrounded  with 
German  courtiers,  German  advisers,  and  German  friends,  and 
the  children  of  the  Imperial  fdmily  and  of  the  nobility  were 
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handed  over  to  German  governesses,  German  teachers,  and  Ger¬ 
man  companions.  The  Imperial  Court  and  the  leading  families 
of  Russia  lived  rather  in  a  German  than  in  a  Russian  atmosphere, 
even  if  they  spoke  Russian  or  French  among  themselves. 

Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  men  of  German  race 
influenced  or  directed  the  activities  of  the  country.  These  men 
came  partly  from  Germany  proper,  and  especially  from  Prussia, 
))artly  from  the  Baltic  Provinces  which  Russia  had  won  by  con¬ 
quests.  In  the  Baltic  Provinces  the  German  barons  owned  the 
land  and  the  native  Slavs  tilled  it  for-  their  masters.  Many  of 
the  Baltic  Germans  became  faithful  Russian  subjects.  Still  they 
maintained  their  connection  with  Germany,  spoke  German  among 
themselves,  intermarried  with  Germans  from  Germany,  and  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  rather  Germans  than  Russians. 

Surprisingly  large  numbers  of  the  most  eminent  Russians  bear 
German  names  and  are  Germans  by  descent.  However,  the  pro- 
jwrtion  of  Germans  who  have  risen  to  eminence  in  Russia  is 
probably  greater  than  would  appear  from  a  cursory  examination 
of  Russian  history.  Many  eminent  Germans  in  Russia  have 
Riissianised  their  names.  Others  have  Polandised  them,  and 
others,. again,  have  assumed  a  French  appearance.  For  instance, 
von  Plehve  is  generally  known  as  de  Plehve,  von  Benckendorff 
as  de  Benckendorff,  etc. 

During  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  were  Germans.  Among  them  were  Field-Marshal  Baron 
Rbnne,  who  won  the  battle  of  Poltava,  Field-Marshal  Munich, 
Field-Marshal  Lacy,  and  Count  Ostermann,  the  leading  Russian 
diplomat  and  administrator  of  his  time.  During  the  reign  of 
Empress  Anna  the  Germans  ruled  Russia  under  the  direction 
of  her  favourite  Biron,  whose  real  name  was  Biiren,  his  brothers, 
the  brothers  Lowenwolde,  General  Bismarck,  Albedyll,  and 
others.  Among  the  leading  Generals  during  the  wars  with 
Napoleon  were  Field-Marshals  Barclay  de  Tolly,  Osten-Sacken, 
Wittgenstein,  and  Diebitsch,  and  Generals  Bennigsen,  Phull, 
and  Toll.  During  the  Crimean  War  we  meet  with  many  German 
Generals,  among  them  Field-Marshal  Berg  and  General  Todleben, 
the  defender  of  Sevastopol. 

Men  of  German  birth  and  descent,  who  came  either  from 
Germany  or  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia,  have  had  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  Army  up  to  recent  times.  Of  the  three  armies 
of  Manchuria  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  two  were  com¬ 
manded  by  men  of  German  name.  Generals  Bilderling  and 
Kaulbars,  and  Port  Arthur  was  defended  by  General  Stoessel. 
Among  the  other  Generals  bearing  German  names  who  com¬ 
manded  during  that  war  were  the  following  :  Stakelberg,  Gripen- 
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berg,  Keller,  Rennenkampf,  Gerngross,  Gruber,  Meyendorf, 
Rediger,  Gerschelmann ,  Guppenberg,  Hanenfeld,  Dekinlein,  von 
den  Brinken,  Krause,  Witte,  Fleischer,  Webel,  Rebinder,  von 
Baumgarten,  Ecke,  Guenichte,  Fock.  Among  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  naval  commanders  were  Admirals  Stark,  Jesse,  Essen, 
Witgeft,  and  Virenius. 

During  the  Great  War  many  of  the  German  commanders  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  before  its  outbieak  German  influence  had  been 
extremely  strong  in  the  highest  positions.  Of  the  twenty-seven 
army  corps  in  Russia  proper,  no  less  than  ten  were  commanded 
in  1912  by  men  bearing  German  names.  They  were  the 
following  : — 


Grenadier  Corps 

...  General  Eck. 

2nd  Army  Corps  ... 

•  •  •  H 

Adlerberg. 

3rd  „  ,, 

•  •  •  »  » 

Rennenkampf. 

6th  „  ,, 

•  •  •  »  J 

Schwank. 

10th  „  ,, 

••• 

Sievers. 

13th  „  ,, 

•••  If 

Evert. 

16th  „  ,, 

•••  If 

Geismann. 

18th  „  ,, 

•••  11 

Kruscnstem. 

23rd  „  ,, 

•••  1* 

Rausch  de  Traubenberg 

24th  „  ,, 

Gerngross. 

In  the  diplomatic  service  men  bearing  German  names  were  as 
prominent  as  they  were  in  the  Army.  Count  Nesselrode  was 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  during  forty  years  from  1816  to  1856. 
Among  the  Cabinet  Ministers  of  recent  times  were  von  Plehve, 
Sievers,  Korff,  Reutern,  Budberg,  Bunge,  Lamsdorff,  Witte, 
Zaenger,  Schwartz,  Bark,  Roediger,  Langhoff,  Fredericks, 
Stuermer.  The  Russian  Ambassador  in  London  was  Count  de 
Benckendorff,  and  at  one  time  his  Counsellor  of  Embassy  was 
von  Griivenitz,  and  the  Russian  Consul-General  was  Baron 
Un  gern  -  S  ternberg . 

The  influence  of  men  with  German  names  at  the  Russian  Court 
was  very  great.  The  principal  adviser  of  the  Tsar  was  the 
Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household,  Baron  Fredericks,  and 
among  the  members  of  tire  Tsar’s  Maison  Militaire  w'ere  Baron 
Meyendorff,  Baron  Fredericks  I.,  Baron  Fredericks  II.,  and 
Generals  Gripenberg,  Grimwald,  Benckendorff,  Budberg,  Feld- 
mann,  Roop,  Keller,  Kaufmann,  Wolf,  Heyden,  Mengden. 

The  Russiap  Council  of  Empire,  or  Senate,  was  composed  of 
196  members.  Among  these  were,  before  the  war,  the  following 
^gentlemen  bearing  German  names  :  Pahlen,  Rohrberg,  Roop, 
Schrieber,  Witte,  Fredericks,  Frese,  Wahl,  Schewdtch,  Sabler, 
Unterberger,  Muller-Zakomelsky,  Roediger,  Hoyningen-Huene, 
Kaufman,  Korff,  Schmeman,  Schwartz,  Schlippe,  Schaf hausen- 
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Schonberg-Eck-Schanfnss,  Toll,  von  Stiirmer,  Budberg,  Lieven, 
Deutach. 

Men  of  German  names  were  as  prominent  in  society  and  among 
the  professional  men  as  they  were  in  the  Army,  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service,  and  at  Court.  Among  the  professors  at  Petrograd 
University  there  were,  in  1912  :  Messrs.  Braun,  Wolter,  Kahl, 
Rosenfeld,  Fridolin,  Frank,  Bettak,  von  Glasenapp,  Borgmann, 
Karl  Schmidt,  Henkel,  Richter,  Lewinsen-Lessing,  Gunther, 
Petr  Schmidt,  Wagner,  Schlater,  Friesendorf,  Schulz,  Busch, 
Berg,  von  Weimarn,  T.  T.  Kaufmann,  Grimm,  Gorenberg, 
Hessen,  Heine,  Kulischer,  Schviltau,  von  Reusner,  A.  A.  Kauf¬ 
mann,  Mandelstam,  Bartold,  Salemann,  Alexander  Schmidt, 
von  Holstein. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  2,000,000  Germans  live  in  Russia. 
The  majority  of  these  are  tradesmen,  agriculturists,  artisans,  etc. 
However,  their  influence  was  small  compared  with  the  few 
thousands  .who  occupied  some  of  the  most  eminent  positions  in 
the  State.  In  1843  there  was  published  in  London  a  book, 
Russia  and  the  Russians  in  1842,  by  J.  G.  Kohl.  It  was  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German.  We  read  in  it  : — 

“Setting  aside  the  influence  established  in  Russia  in  very  early  ages  by 
the  Varagian-GeAnanic  races,  and  subsequently  by  the  Hanseatic 
merchants,  the  importance  enjoyed  by  the  Germans  may  be  dated  from  the 
reign  of  Ivan  Wassiliewitsch,  who  not  only  transported  many  German 
prisoners  of  war  from  Livonia  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  but  likewise 
favoured  emigration  from  Germany.  ...  At  length  the  empire  included 
within  its  confines  w’hole  provinces  inhabited  by  Germans.  Tracts  of  waste 
land  were  peopled  with  German  colonists;  and  men  of  learning,  statesmen, 
and  military  commanders  w'ere  invited  to  emigrate  from  Germany  to 
Russia.  .  .  . 

"The  development  of  Russia  as  a  European  Power,  as  exemplified  in  her 
rapid  advancement  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  is  mainly  attributable 
to  Germany,  and  has  been  worked  out  under  German  auspices.  The 
organisation  of  the  Russian  army,  the  improvement  of  the  laws,  the 
custom-house  and  tax  regulations,  the  ranking  of  the  classes  of  nobility, 
even  the  rules  of  Court  etiquette,  all  have  been  transferred  from  Germany, 
or  partially  imitated  from  German  models.  .  .  .  By*  the  Petersburg  Court 
Calendar,  for  the  year  1837,  it  appears  that  of  600  of  the  highest  posts  in 
the  empire,  from  ministers  and  field-marshals  downward,  no  fewer  than  130 
were  filled  by  German  names.  ...  In  the  same  year  it  appears  that  ten 
Germans  had  seats  in  the  senate,  and  that  of  300  ladies  who  held  Court 
appointments  as  ladies  of  honour,  maids  of  honour,  etc.,  40  had  German 
family  names.  ...  In  no  branch  of  the  public  service  of  Russia  is  German 
talent  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  army,  and  fully  one-half  of  the  most 
distinguished  Russian  generals  are  Germans.  .  .  . 

“Of  all  branches  of  intellectual  acquirement,  science  is  that  which  the 
Germans  have  made  most  peculiarly  their  own.  Thus  it  naturally  follows 
that  in  Russia,  where  German  merit  of  all  kinds  is  readily  acknowl^ged, 
German  science  should  be  held  in  special  estimation.  The  profound  respect 
entertained  by  the  Russians  for  German  knowledge  prompts  them  to  yield 
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the  palm  to  Germans  without  dispute.  .  .  .  Whenever  a  German  appear^; 
they  respectfully  bow  and  lay  aside  all  pretension. 

“The  learned  institutions  of  Russia,  which  enjoy  the  highest  degree  of 
estimation,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  the  University  of  Dorpat  and  the 
Academy  of  .Petersburg.  Both  are  foimded  on  German  plans  and  lieaded 
by  Germans.  In  the  University  of  Dorpat  all  the  professors,  with  one 
single  exception,  are  Germans,  and  in  the  Academy  the  most  eminent 
names  belong  to  the  same  nation.  In  the  other  five  Russian  universities 
we  also  find  at  least  some  German  professors,  and  in  all  their  most  important 
proceedings  German  names  are  distinguished. 

“The  German  thinks  liiniself  metal  of  a  superior  stamp  to  the  Russian, 
and  the  latter  by  every  sort  of  aeknowledgment  confirms  him  in  that  belief. 
The  educated  daughter  of  a  German  artisan  in  the  interior  of  Russia  raises 
her  e’yes  to  orders  and  epaulets,  which  in  Germany  would  be  stars  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  her  attainment.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
marriages  between  the  families  of  poor  Germans  and  rich  Russians;  thus 
we  find  many  a  Herr  Meyer,  or  a  Herr  Muller,  whose  wife  was  botn 

Princess  G -  or  Princess  K - ,  and  many  a  Princess  X -  or  Z - 

who  owes  her  rank  to  her  German  father’s  needle.  ...  In  general  a 
Russian  will  trust  a  German  in  preference  to  his  brother;  and,  should  a 
Russian  have  any  object  of  importance  or  value  which  he  wishes  to  deposit 
in  safe  custody,  or  should  he  require  the  advice  of  a  sincere  friend,  he  will 
assuredly  apply  to  a  Germaji  rather  than  to  one  of  his  own  countrymen.  .  .  . 

“Though  the  w’hole  of  the  vast  Russian  Empire,  even  to  its  remotest 
confines,  is  strongly  impregnated  with  German  elements,  yet  none  of  its 
cities  is  germanized  to  such  a  degree  as  the  capital  itself.  Even  the  German 
name  of  that  capital  seems  to  indicate  the  nation  whose  people  will  find 
themselves  most  at  home  there.  But  the  Germans  have  not  christened 
Petersburg  only;  they  have  been,  moreover,  godfathers  to  most  of  the  new 
colonies  in  its  neighbourhood,  viz.,  Cronstadt,  Peterhof,  Oranienbaum, 
Schlusselburg,  Katharinenhof,  Kronschlott,  Riesbank,  Insterburg,  etc. 
These  facts  alone  satisfactorily  explain  the  influence  of  the  Germans  in 
Petersburg,  an  influence  the  extent  of  which  must  be  obvious  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  number  of  Germans  in  that  capital  alone  amounts  to 
40,000.  All  these  Germans  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  cultivated  classes 
of  society,  and  as  military  officers,  civil  functionaries,  merchants,  manu¬ 
facturers,  artists,  etc.,  they  rank  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  often  of 
superiority,  to  the  Russians  in  the  circles  in  which  they  respectively  move. 

.  .  .  Petersburg  may  be  ranked  among  the  German  cities  of  the  Baltic.  .  .  . 

“The  physicians  and  apothecaries  of  Petersburg  are  all,  without  excep- 
tion,  Germans.  According  to  Reimer’s  Directory  there  are  among  the 
surgeons  of  Petersburg  no  fewer  than  forty  Russians,  and  only  thirty 
Germans  and  other  foreigners;  whilst  of  the  120  physicians  there  were 
only  about  a  dozen  Russians.  .  .  .  Petersburg  contains  a  number  of 
Germans  who  are  in  the  service  of  the  State,  and  in  various  branches  of 
the  Service  :  in  military  and  civil  employments,  in  the  navy  and  in  the 
army,  and  in  the  administrative  and  legislative  departments.  The  office.s 
of  Police-Director  and  Govemor-Gencral  of  Petersburg  have  usually  been 
held  by  Germans.” 

Up  to  the  war  the  position  of  the  Germans  in  Eussia  was  very  . 
much  as  it  was  at  the  time  described  by  Mr.  Kohl. 

Only  a  very  short  time  ago  Great  Britain  held  the  foremost 
place  as  an  importer  of  goods  into  Eussia,  a  large  part  of  which 
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,  went  vid  Germany.  Her  poeition  has  rapidly  been  taken  by 
Germany.  In  1913  Germany  supplied  Kussia  with  more  than 
one-half  of  her  foreign  imports,  and  these  consisted  chiefly  of 
manufactures  xequired  for  the  development  of  the  country.  The 
goods  sent  from  Germany  into  Eusaia  consisted  of  iron  and  steel, 
implements,  machinery,  tools,  nails,  constructional  material, 
hardware,  chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  goods,  and  other  manu¬ 
factures,  while  England’s  exports  to  Russia  consisted  very  largely 
of  coal.  During  the  last  few  decades  Russia  had  become  as 
dependent  upon  Germans  for  the  direction  and  development  of 
her  economic  life  as  for  the  conduct  of  her  ix)licy  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  military  affairs.  The  Germans  had  obtained  so  strong 
a  hold  ut)on  the  Russian  Army  and  administration,  upon  the 
Russian  universities  •  and  Russian  business,  that  the  Russians 
found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  dispense  with  German  assist¬ 
ance.  Baron  Heyking  wrote  in  his  book.  Problems  Confronting 
Russia  : — 

“During  the  great  war  the  persecution  of  the  Baltic  stock  of  Teutonic 
descent  was  going  on  in  face  of  the  fact  that  none  of  them  refused  to  fight 
for  Russia,  that  many  won  high  distinctions  for  valour  on  the'  battlefield  or 
died  for  their  country,  and  that  whenever  they  had  a  chance  to  do  so  they 
served  their  country  with  all  their  power  and  energy.  Whatever  may  have 
been  their  worth,  in  the  past  they  have  always  upheld  order,  law,  and 
organisation,  and  in  this  respect  their  services  were  invaluable  to  Russia, 
But  as  soon  as  war  broke  out  a  veritable  campaign  was  started  for  depriving 
them  of  oflBce,  and  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment  who  were  the 
mainstay  of  the  administration  and  industrial  life  of  the  country,  for  no 
other  reason  than*  that  they  wore  of  Baltic  origin.  .  .  .  The  systematic 
discarding  of  generals  bearing  German  names  during  the  war  was  a  grave 
mistake,  for  these  men  were  a  most  reliable,  loyal,  and  efficient  element  in 
the  Russian  Army.  In  discarding  men  of  their  own  nationality,  but  of 
Teutonic  origin,  holding  positions  in  the  army,  civil  administration,  and 
industrial  establishments,  Russia  did  herself  indeed  a  terrible  wrong.  These 
men  simply  could  not  be  replaced.  Their  absence  was  one  of  the  reasons  of 
the  quick  degeneracy  of  the  Revolution  into  rapine  and  anarchy." 

In  the  past  the  Germans  and  the  Russians  have  co-operated 
for  their  joint  advantage.  The  two  nations  have  been  drawn 
towards  one  another  by  three  motives :  by  their  mutual  hostility 
to  the  Poles ;  by  the  desire  of  the  Germans  to  exploit  the  Russian 
State  and  the  Russian  people ;  and  by  the  desire  of  the  Russians 
to  make  use  of  the  abilities  of  the  Germans.  The  currents  of 
history  are  not  easily  reversed.  Century-old  tendencies  of  co¬ 
operation  among  neighbour  nations  are  not  easily  destroyed.  It 
seems  highly  probable  that  Russia  and  Germany  will  try  once 
more  to  dominate  and  to  exploit  Poland,  and  perhaps  to  divide 
the  country  between  themselves,  and  that  the  Germans  will 
strive  again  to  make  use  of  the  good  nature,  docility,  and  sub- 
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missiveness  of  the  Russian  people  and  of  the  wealth  of  their 
huge  country. 

The  creation  of  a  powerful  Poland  need  not  prevent  the  Ger- 
mans  permeating  Russia  and  obtaining  once  more  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Governjnent  of  the  country,  of  its  Army,  of 
its  administration,  of  its  intellectual  life,  and  of  all  its  economic 
factors.  The  Bolsheviks  have  almost  exterminated  the  intellec¬ 
tual  leaders  of  the  Russian  nation.  A  regenerated  Russia  will  find 
itself  almost  a  leader  less  mob.  The  new  Russia  will  therefore 
more  than  ever  be  dependent  upon  the  guidance  of  able  foreigners. 

Germany  has  mercilessly  exploited  Russia  and  has  then  ruined 
it.  Although  the  Russians  may  hate  Germany  and  may  not  wish 
to  fall  once  more  under  German  influence,  circumstances  may 
prove  too  strong  for  them,  and  may  favour  the  return  of  the 
Germans  to  power  in  that  great  country.  Germany  lies  nearest 
at  hand.  Many  Germans  in  Germany  speak  Russian  and  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  Russian  society,  with  Russian  pre¬ 
dilections  and  prejudices,  and  with  Russian  affairs.  Very  few 
Americans,  Englishmen,  or  Frenchmen  know  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage,  and  still  fewer  are  in  touch  with  the  Russian  people.  The 
numerous  German  emigrants  who  have  lived  in  Russia  for 
decades  and  the  Germans  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  will  be  so 
many  agents  and  interpreters  acting  in  Germany’s  interest.  They 
may  once  more  supply  the  connecting-link  between  the  two 
countries.  A  starving  man  will  take  bread  even  from  his  worst 
enemy.  If  Englishmen,  Americans,  and  Frenchmen  concentrate 
all  their  energies  upon  developing  their  own  territories  and  upon 
capturing  the  trade  of  the  world,  Russia  would  be  forced  against 
her  will  to  apply  to  Germany  for  the  material  assistance  and  for 
the  skilled  leaders  she  requires.  Thus  Russia  may  gradually, 
and  almost  imperceptibly,  become  once  more  a  German  preserve, 
a  sphere  of  German  influence,  and  a  German  protectorate. 

^  The  latent  resources  and  possibilities  of  Russia  are  practically 
unlimited.  It  is  in  the  highest  interest  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world  that  Russia  be  wealthy,  cultured,  independent,  happy  and 
strong,  that  Russia’s  power  and  Russia’s  legions  should  not  fall 
again  under  the  influence  of  a  foreign  Power  and  be  hurled  by 
that  Power  against  the  peaceful  nations  of  the  world.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Governments  of  the  victorious  democracies  should  devote 
their  intelligence  and  energy  not  only  to  the  setting  up  of  a 
chain  of  independent  States  physically  separating  Russia  from 
Germany,  but  should  by  all  means  in  their  power  promote  the 
economic,  intellectual,  and  administrative  regeneration  of  that 
country,  the  fate  of  which  may  conceivably  determine  the  fate  of 
the  world.  Politicus. 
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We  have  emerged  from  the  war  with  our  Fleet  stronger  and  our 
naval  prestige  higher  than  ever  before,  and  all  the  conditions 
which  in  the  past  forced  us  to  spend  vast  sums  each  year  upon 
the  maintenance  of  our  sea-power  have  undergone  an  almost 
miraculous  change,  and  other  changes,  of  incalculable  signific¬ 
ance,  can  already  be  discerned  on  the  horizon. 

All  the  newest  and  best  ships  of  the  German  Fleet  have  been 
interned,  and  will  never  again  fly  the  German  ensign  ;  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Navy  no  longer  exists ;  the  last  remnant  of  Turkey’s 
|)ower  by  sea  has  been  wrested  from  her;  the  Eussian  Navy 
under  Bolshevik  rule  has  ceased  to  have  any  importance ;  the 
Navies  of  France  and  Italy,  owing  to  the  pre-occupation  of  those 
countries  in  strengthening  their  armies,  are  to-day  weaker  than 
they  were  five  years  ago.  The  British  Navy,  although  it  bore 
the  main  burden  of  the  war  and  suffered  heavier  losses  than  all 
the  other  Allies  combined,  has  steadily  gained  in  strength  and 
occupies  now  a  position  of  pre-eminence  which  it  never  reached 
before  during  its  history  of  over  a  thousand  years. 

The  old  catch-phrases  of  naval  controversy  have  become 
meaningless.  Whereas  five  years  ago  we  possessed  a  Ffeet  above 
a  two-Pow'er  standard,  the  course  of  events  has  left  us  with  a 
Navy  which,  calculated  on  a  tonnage  basis,  is  150  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  only  two  other  disciplined  and  organised  fleets 
in  Europe,  and  approaches  in  displacement  the  combined  weight 
of  all  the  navies  in  the  world — French,  Italian,  American,  and 
Japanese.  The  mere  counting  of  tons  is  no  safe  guide  to  naval 
ix)wer,  but  these  calculations  suffice  to  convey  a  suggestion  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  British  Fleet  has  gained  in  actual  and 
relative  strength. 

It  proved  to  be  the  main  instrument  in  breaking  the  Central 
Alliance  and  freeing  Europe  and  the  world  from  a  menace  which , 
cast  upon  humanity  a  heavier  burden  of  expenditure  for  arma¬ 
ments  than  had  ever  before  been  supported.  Now  that  the  war 
has  been  waged  and  won  and  the  freedom  of  the  seas  ensured, 
we  have  to  adjust  our  vision  to  a  new  w’orld,  which  is  giving  its 
adhesion  to  a  solemn  Covenant  “to  promote  international  co¬ 
operation  and  to  achieve  international  peace  and  security  by  the 
acceptance  of  obligations  not  to  resort  to  war,  by  the  prescription 
of  open,  just  and  honourable  relations  between  nations,  by  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  understandings  of  international  law  as 
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the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  Governments,  and  by  the  main 
tenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obliga¬ 
tions  in  the  dealings  of  organised  peoples  with  one  another.” 

What  should  be  our  attitude  towards  this  Covenant  of  Peace? 
The  League  is  no  superstate  to  meddle  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  its  members,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  specific  instruc¬ 
tions  are  given  under  Article  VIII.  to  the  Council,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  constitute  as  the  central  organ  of  the  League  and 
a  ix)litical  instrument  endowed  with  greater  authority  than  any 
the  w'orld  has  hitherto  seen. 

“The  Members  of  the  League  recognise  that  the  maiiitenauuc  of  peace 
requires  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  national  safety,  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  international 
obligations. 

“The  Council,  taking  account  of  the  geographical  situation  and  circum- 
stances  of  each  Member  of  the  League,  shall  formulate  plans  for  such 
reduction  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the  several  Governments. 

“  Such  plans  shall  be  subject  to  reconsideration  and  revision  at  least  every 
ten  years. 

“After  these  plans  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  several  Governments, 
the  limits  of  armaments  therein  fixed  shall  not  be  ’exceeded  without  tlic 
concurrence  of  the  Council. 

“  The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  the  manufacture  by  private  enter¬ 
prise  of  munitions  and  implements  of  war  is  open  to  grave  objections. 
The  Council  shall  advise  how  the  evil  effects  attendant  upon  such  manufacture 
can  be  prevented,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  necessities  of  those  Members 
of  the  League  which  are  not  able  to  manufacture  the  munitions  and 
implements  of  war  necessary  for  their  safety.* 

“The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to  *  interchange  full  and  frank 
information  as  to  the  scale  of  their  armaments,  their  military  and  naval 
programmes,  and  the  condition  of  such  of  their  industries  as  are  adaptable 
to  war-like  purposes.” 

(1)  The  condemnation  of  “the  manufacture  by  private  enterprise  of  munitions 
and  implemente  of  war”  is  peculiarly  inept,  since  it  was  “private  enterprise” 
in  this  country  which  saved  the  cause  of  civilisation  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  and  it  was  “private  enterprise  ”  in  the  United  States  that  enabled  our  now 
Armies  to  be  equipped  and  the  other  Allied  Armies  to  be  refitted.  The  British 
Government,  subject  to  pacifist  pressure  before  the  war,  would  not  have 
provided  the  necessary  plant,  and  if  the  American  Government  had  made  its 
own  munitions  it  would  have  been  an  uimeutral  act  on  its  part  to  give  any 
aid  to  the  Allies.  Consequently,  if  the  Germans  had  not  won  in  the  winter 
of  1914,  they  certainly  would  have  done  so  a  few  months  later  had  there  been 
no  “private  enterprise”  to  support  the  military  strength  of  the  Entente  Powers 
rapidly  and  efficiently.  Moreover,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  well-organised 
shipbuilding  establishments  provided  by  “private  enterprise,”  which  supplied 
the  Admiralty  with  small,  as  well  as  b^,  ships  and  defensive  and  offensive  appli¬ 
ances,  and  made  them,  the  enemy’s  submarine  campaign  might  well  have 
succeeded.  In  Krupps,  practically  a  Government  monopoly,  and  exercising  a 
baneful  influence  on  national  policy,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  evils  which 
flow  from  the  absence  of  “private  enterprise,”  which,  as  our  own  history 
indicates,  is  unable  to  subvert  national  policy,  remaining  the  servant  and  not 
the  master  of  the  State. 
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In  case  of  a  possible  cause  of  war  arising  between  members  of 
the  League,  provision  is  made  for  inquiry  or  arbitration  by  the 
Council,  and  for  delay.  If  any  member  of  the  League  resorts 
to  war  in  disregard  of  its  covenant,  “it  shall,  ipso  facto,  be  deemed 
to  have  committed  an  act  of  war  against  all  the  other  members 
of  the  League,”  and,  in  addition  to  the  severance  of  all  trade 
and  financial  relations  with  the  recalcitrant  State,  it  is  laid  down 
that  “it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  in  such  case  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  several  Governments  concerned  what  effective  military 
or  naval  force  the  members  of  the  League  shall  severally  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants 
of  the  League.” 

The  implication  of  those  declarations  and  undertakings  cannot 
be  ignored  by  this  country,  and  if  they  could  be  ignored  with 
decency,  it  would  not  be  in  our  interest,  whether  we  take  a  short 
or  a  long  view  of  policy,  to  ignore  them.  Though  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  centre  of  a  World  Empire,  it  is  also  bound  by 
indissoluble  ties  to  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  making  its 
contribution  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Central  Alliance,  it 
destroyed  the  Balance  of  Power  which  for  centuries  it  has  been 
the  aim  of  British  statesmen  to  preserve  in  delicate  equipoise, 
thus  buttressing  the  cause  of  peace.  Since  the  time  of  Wolsey, 
this  country  has  repeatedly  made  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  an  equilibrium  in  Europe,  constituting  itself  “the  make¬ 
weight  in  the  European  balance.”  With  the  break-up  of  the 
Empires  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Russia, 
the  basis  upon  which  British  foreign  policy  rested  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe  must  never¬ 
theless  still  be  the  constant  aim  of  British  statesmen.  The 
foundations  upon  which  they  were  accustomed  to  build  have  been 
submerged  during  the  past  five  years,  while  the  warlike  elements 
have  been  increased  owing  to  the  creation  of  new  States,  with 
fresh  national  and  territorial  ambitions,  the  source  of  probable 
trouble  in  future  years. 

If  every  Continental  nation  is  not  to-day  bankrupt,  it  is  at 
least  true  that  each  one  carries  an  unprecedented  burden  of  debt, 
representing  a  heavy  mortgage  on  the  future  industry  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  its  inhabitants.  But  if  this  war  has  disproved  one  theory 
more  completely  than  another,  it  is  that  want  of  money  will  check 
warlike  activity.  In  spite  of  all  the  suffering  and  loss  which 
Europe  has  sustained  since  the  peace  was  broken  in  the  summer 
of  1914,  is  it  certain  that  the  old  theory  that  wars  can  be  made' 
to  pay  has  been  entirely  exploded?  That  inquiry  cannot  be 
answered  until  the  Peace  Treaty  has  been  disintegrated  and  its 
influence  on  the  future  destinies  of  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
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Eumania,  and  Serbia  can  be  appraised,  not  by  contemporary 
opinion,  still  impressed  by  the  sacrifices  of  war,  but  by  men 
and  women,  who  will  have  forgotten  much  of  the  horror  of  the 
epoch  which  is  now  closing. 

A  peace  has  been  won,  but,  in  the  absence  of  some  organisation 
such  as  the  League  of  Nations,  who  .will  dare  prophesy  how  long 
it  will  last?  Peace  remains  our  highest  interest,  and,  if  we  would, 
we  could  not  maintain  an  adequate  standard  of  armaments,  either 
by  sea  or  by  land,  to  enable  us  to  act  as  the  lonely  policeman 
of  the  Continent.  We  are  compelled  by  every  consideration  for 
the  future  of  humanity,  as  for  the  future  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  Empire,  to  spare  no  effort  to  make  the  League 
of  Nations  a  sure  foundation  of  peace.  Whatever  fears  we  may 
entertain  as  to  the  stability  of  this  new  world  movement,  nothing 
must  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  strengthen  it  and  contribute  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  to  its  permanence  as  the  great  bulwark 
against  war.  At  the  same  time,  our  economic  condition  demands 
that  we  shall  reduce  our  expenditure  on  armaments,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  Army,  to  the  lowest  level  compatible  with  reason¬ 
able  safety.  How  we  can  best  assist  the  movement  for  the 
reduction  of  armaments  is  a  matter  which  demands  careful  con¬ 
sideration  without  delay.  On  the  one  hand,  it  should  be  our 
privilege  to  set  an  example  to  other  nations,  and,  on  the  other, 
we  must  act  with  caution  until  we  are  assured  that  the  League 
of  Nations  is  not  a  mere  ghost  of  the  dead  centuries — a  resur¬ 
rected  Holy  Alliance — passing  across  the  world’s  stage,  and  then 
disappearing. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  British  Fleet  has  emerged  from 
the  Great  War  stronger  and  with  its  prestige  higher  than  at 
any  previous  period.  That  may  appear  to  be  an  exaggeration, 
but  it  is  a  sober  reflection  of  the  truth.  There  is  a  widespread 
impression,  fostered  by  the  writers  of  school  text-books  and 
others  equally  ill-infomied  of  naval  history,  that  the  British 
Navy  has  not  merely  won  glorious  victories,  but  has  annihilated, 
in  turn,  the  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  French  Navies.  That  con¬ 
clusion  points  to  a  complete  misreading  of  history  and  tends  to 
discredit  the  achievements  of  the  British  Fleet  in  the  recent 
struggle  against  the  naval  forces  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  feebly  supported  by  the  naval  power  of  Turkey,  to  which 
the  Germans,  however,  five  years  ago  attached  no  little 
importance. 

The  British  Navy  annihilated  neither  of  the  great  fleets  against 
which  it  contended  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  In  the  real  sense  of  the  term,  Spain  was  never  a 
great  sea  Power.  She  was,  oh  the  contrary,  the  dominating 
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military  nation  of  the  world,  and  her  fleet  was  created  in  order 
i  to  give  length*  of  reach  to  her  Army.  It  was  an  artificial  institu¬ 
tion.  The  ships  w'ere  not  well  designed  or  built  f  they  were 
k  poorly  manned,  because  the  Spaniard  was  a  soldier  and  not  a 
sailor.  The  Spanish  Armada  was  defeated,  but  it  w'as  by  no 
means  annihilated,  for  about  half  the  ships  managed  to  return 
home,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  British  seamen,  and  in 
spite  also  of  the  storm  which  was  encountered  when  going  north- 
about.  Spain  continued  to  be  a  considerable  sea  Power,  judged 
by  the  number  of  ships  she  maintained,  until  the  opening  years 
of  last  century.  Napoleon  valued  Spanish  naval  co-operation  at 
a  high  rate.  The  Spanish  Fleet  declined,  not  so  much  owing  to 
the  prowess  of  the  British  Fleet,  as  because  the  sea  instinct  was 
absent  in  the  Spanish  people. 

Similarly  wdth  the  Dutch  Fleet.  It  was  never  annihilated  by 
the  British  Navy.  The  sea  instinct  was  deeply  rooted  in  the 
Dutch  people,  and,  if  they  had  lived  on  an  island,  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  British  Navy  might  have  been  hard  put  to  it 
to  win  the  mastery  of  the  sea.  But  the  Dutch  had,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  to  maintain  a  great  army  to  protect  their  terri¬ 
tory  from  aggression  across  their  frontiers,  and  to  defend  their 
sea  communications  as  the  ocean  carriers  of  the  world,  who  them¬ 
selves  conducted  a  considerable  trade.  The  Dutch  Navy,  wdth 
as  fine  seamen  as  any  in  Europe  at  that  period,  was  mismanaged 
by  landsmen  and  starved,  because  the  peril  on  land  always  seemed 
so  much  more  imminent  than  the  peril  by  sea. 

In  the  case  of  the  Spanish  Fleet,  the  will  to  victory  was  not 
wanting,  but  the  sea  instinct  and  seamanship  were  absent ;  the 
Dutch  seamen  had  no  superiors,  but  the  nation,  w^hich  had  w'axed 
rich  and  stood  in  terror  of  invasion  by  land,  permitted  the  Fleet 
to  decline,  and  was  then  forced  to  stand  by  while  their  ocean 
commerce  w^as  taken  from  them.  Neither  the  Spanish  nor  the 
Dutch  Fleet  was  extinguished  by  the  British  Navy,  but  each, 
more  or  less  severely  defeated  at  sea,  eventually  disappeared  from 
the  world’s  stage  as  important  factors  in  the  balance  of  powder 
in  European  waters  owing  mainly  to  internal  causes. 

At  the  close  of  the  Najx)leonic  War,  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  Fleet,  estimated  by  ships  of  the  line,  was  far  less  un¬ 
questioned  than  is  commonly  imagined,  and  its  prestige,  which 
reached  its  height  at  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  had,  owing  to  its 
experiences  during  the  American  War,  already  begun  to  decline 
by  the  time  peace  was  signed  in  1815.  Even  Trafalgar  was  no 
battle  of  annihilation.  It  was  the  decisive  victory,  in  the  naval 
contest  with  Napoleon  not  because  the  French  lost  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  fleet  engaged,  but  because,  as  at  the  Battle 
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of  Jutland,  British  seamen  asserted  a  moral  ascendency  over  the 
French  and  Spanish  Fleets,  which  the  Allies  never  again  con¬ 
tested  in  a  fleet  action.  There  was,  nevertheless,  an  interval  of 
ten  years  betw'een  that  battle  and  the  end  of  the  war  :  ten  years 
of  fierce  and  persistent  naval  action  on  the  part  of  the  enemy ;  and 
then  the  French  Fleet  emerged  stronger  than  it  had  been  when 
the  w'ar  opened ;  a  little  over  two  years  separated  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  from  the  Armistice,  and  then,  so  overwhelming  had  been 
the  influence  exerted  on  the  enemy,  that  all  that  was  best  of 
the  German  Fleet  was  surrendered,  an  event  unique  in  history. 

The  real  significance  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  after  an  interval 
of  over  a  hundred  years  is  still  not  appreciated.  Lord  Jellicoe 
has  reminded  us^  that  in  September,  1805,  the  month  before 
Trafalgar,  the  disposition  of  British  ships  in  commission  in  Home 
w’aters  and  the  Mediterranean  was  as  follows  : — 


Station. 

Cumrnandcr-iu- 

Chief. 

Ships 
of  the 
Line. 

Fri¬ 

gates. 

Sloops  and 
Small 
Vessels. 

Total. 

From  Shetland  to  Beachy  Head 

Lord  Keith 

10 

1.5 

155 

180 

Channel . 

Port  Admirals  ... 

— 

1 

61 

62 

Guernsey  and  Jersey . 

Sir  J.  Saumarez... 

— 

2 

12 

14 

Off  Ushant,  etc . 

Admiral  Cornwallis 

26 

15 

20 

61 

Irish  . 

Lord  Gardner 

— 

10 

14 

24 

Mediterranean . 

Lord  Nelson 

26 

19 

24 

69 

In  port  redtting  and  destined 
to  reinforce  Lord  Nelson 
and  Cornwallis 

11 

7 

17 

36 

In  addition  to  Nelson’s  force  of  twenty-six  capital  ships  and 
nineteen  frigates,  the  Navy  had,  therefore,  in  commission  in 
Home  waters  and  the  Mediterranean  a  yet  more  numerous  force 
of  forty-seven  capital  ships  and  fifty  frigates.  The  main  portion 
of  this  force  was  with  Cornwallis  off  Ushant,  and  was  watching 
Brest.  Between  the  Shetlands  and  Beachy  Head  w^e  had  155 
sloops  and  small  vessels. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  and  Spanish  Navies  possessed 
in  Home  waters  and  the  Mediterranean  sixty-seven  ships  of  the 
line  apart  from  frigates.  At  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  Nelson 
with  ttventy-six  ships  opposed  an  Allied  Fleet  of  thirty-three 
ships.  Eighteen  of  the  Allied  vessels  were  taken,  but  it  is  to 
misinterpret  the  significance  of  the  battle  to  measure  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  victory  achieved  by  the  scale  of  the  losses  suffered  by 
the  French  and  Spanish  Fleets.  The  spirit  of  the  opposing 
seamen  was  broken,  but  France  and  Spain  still  possessed  large 
naval  forces  after  the  action.  Napoleon,  underestimating  the 
moral  disaster  which  had  overwhelmed  the  Franco-Spanish  Fleet, 
set  all  his  dockyards  to  work  to  build  new  ships.  No  further 
(1)  7'he  Grand  Fleet,  1914-16  :  Its  Creation,  Development,  and  Work. 
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fleet  action  occurred  in  the  subsequent  ten  years,  but  that  was 
not  because  Napoleon  had  not  sufficient  ships  at  his  command 
for  a  fight,  but  because  the  spirit  of  battle  was  wanting.  Year 
by  year,  the  strength  of  the  French  Navy  continued  to  increase 
as  the  prestige  of  the  British  Fleet,  re-established  at  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar,  grew  with  the  persistency  of  a  legend  until  the 
American  War  opened.  The  reverses  suffered  during  the  war 
with  America  did  little  to  tarnish  the  high  reputation  which  had 
been  gained  under  St.  Vincent,  Nelson,  Collingwood,  and  their 
contemporaries. 

If  we  are  to  reach  a  full-  appreciation  of  the  present  naval 
situation,  we  must  readjust  our  estimates  of  past  history.  As 
a  careful  student  of  the  development  and  victories  of  the  British 
Fleet  has  remarked  ^  : — 

“  The  phrase  ‘  the  command  of  the  sea  ’  may  be  so  used  as  to  be  rhetorical 
and  misleading.  It  is  so  used  when  it  is  meant  to  assert  or  imply  that  the 
power  exercising  the  command  can  exclude  an  opponent  from  access  to  the 
sea,  or  can  be  secured  against  all  loss  and  defeat  on  the  water. 

“If  ‘  command  ’  means  solitary  possession,  then  it  was  never  enjoyed  by 
England  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars. 
Her  Navy  suffered  more  small  defeats,  and  her  trade  was  more  harassed  in 
1813  than  in  any  year  of  the  war.  In  1810,  five  years  after  Trafalgar,  three 
French  frigates  sailed  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Two  of  them  were  lost  in  action, 
but  the  third,  the  Clorinde,  made  her  way  home,  and,  though  she  was 
chased  by  a  line  of  battleships,  got  safe  into  Brest.  In  that  year  four 
English  frigates  were  destroyed  at  a  blow  at  Grand  Port  in  Mauritius.  .  .  . 
If,  however,  we  are  content  to  employ  the  words  as  meaning  the  power 
to  send  fleets  to  and  fro,  to  conduct  trade,  to  effect  conquests,  and  carry 
on  wars  oversea,  then  England  had  the  command  from  the  beginning,  and 
had  it  because  she  fought  an  enemy  crippled  by  revolutionary  anarchy.” 

The  same  writer  in  a  final  appreciation  of  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  British  Fleet  has  reminded  us  : — 

.  “That  what  we  must  needs  call  fortune  has  had  a  great  share  in  the 
victories  of  England  on  the  sea  cannot  be  denied  by  any  sound-minded 
man,  who  looks  at  the  history  of  her  Navy  as  a  whole.  Fortune,  and  not 
England j  has  provided  that  from  the  day  when  Hubert  de  Burgh  and  the 
men  of  the  Cinque  Ports  defeated  Eustace  the  Monk,  till  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  was  signed  in  1815,  she  has  never  had  to  meet  an  enemy  at  once 
strong  in  numbers  and  good  in  quality  on  the  sea,  except  during  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  when  she  fought  the  Dutch.  They,  a  small 
people  occupying  a  little  corner  of  land,  compelled  to  fight  on  shore  for  very 
«  existence,  were  necessarily  surpassed.  The  Spaniard  was  always  inept  at 
sea.  The  French  Navy,  the  creation  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  been  valiant, 
ingenious,  not  seldom  successful,  but  it  was  neglected,  starved,  misused,  by 
the  monarchy,  and  so  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Revolution  that  it  could  never 
recover.” 

And  now  the  Great  War  has  closed,  the  enemy  Fleets  having 

(1)  A  Short  History  of  the  Royal  Navy,  1689-1815,  by  David  Hannay. 
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been  not  merely  defeated  but  annihilated,  in  spite  of  the  defec¬ 
tion  of  Russia,  which  proved  a  new  and  embarrassing  element 
at  the  most  critical  stage  of  the  war.  There  is  no  parallel  to 
the  succession  of  victories  which  British  seamen  liave  won  during 
this  Great  War.  At  the  Battle  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  the 
White  Ensign  gained  the  first  victory  of  annihilation  recorded 
in  British  naval  annals ;  in  Heligoland  Bight  and  in  the  running 
fight  from  the  Pogger  Bank  to  Borkum  Riff,  successes  were 
achieved  with  which  Nelson  w’ould  have  been  proud  to  have  had 
his  name  associated;  at  the  Battle  of  Jutland  the  enemy  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  guns  of  the  British  Battle  Fleet,  and, 
escaping  in  the  mist  and  gathering  darkness  with  many  vessels 
bloody  shambles,  never  again  had  the  temerity  to  risk  a  fleet  action. 
Great  results  were  achieved  by  British  seamen  at  slight  cost, 
and  when  the  Armistice  w  as  signed  the  Grand  Fleet  was  stronger 
in  material  than  when  hostilities  opened,  while  its  prestige  had 
been  established  on  a  pinnacle  to  w’hich  the  eyes  of  the  seamen 
of  the  w’orld  w’ere  turned  in  admiration. 

It  is  interesting  in  the  light  of  events  to  look  back  to  the 
naval  discussions  which  occurred  in  the  years  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  war  and  contrast  the  timid  fears  of  peace  with 
the  solid  achievements  of  war.  At  that  time,  the  submarine  had 
hardly  appeared  on  the  horizon  as  a  factor  of  importance,  and 
men  of  little  faith  in  the  British  sea  instinct  foretold  our  doom ; 
invasion,  starvation,  the  severance  of  the  essential  maritime  links 
of  the  Empire  were  regarded  as  something  more  than  possibili¬ 
ties.  Shortly  before  the  war,  it  was  stated  that  “the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  trade  routes  is  a  national  danger,”  and  that  “the 
Fleet  as  a  wdiole,  taking  into  consideration  its  vastly  increased 
resjjonsibilities  in  regard  to  the  jirotection  of  wealth  in  trans¬ 
portation  and  the  rise  to  power  of  foreign  navies,  has  seldom 
been  less  adequate.”  ^ 

The  Navy  and  the  nation  had  in  view  a  war  on  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  the  submarine  was  regarded  as  of  slight 
value  to  an  enemy,  as  the  correspondence  wdiich  took  place  in 
the  Times  in  June  and  July,  1914,  revealed.  Sir  Percy  Scott 
had  had  the  temerity  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  not  to 
ignore  the  influence  which  the  submarine  would  exercise  on 
future  warfare.  His  opinions  met  with  no  support  from  his  con¬ 
temporaries  in  the  naval  service.  Admiral  Sir  E.  R.  Fremantle, 
Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Bridgeman, 
Admiral  Lord  Beresford  and  others  hastened  to  assure  the 
nation  that  Sir  Percy  Scott  was  quite  wrong,  the  last-named 

(1)  The  Betrayal,  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford  (P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1912). 
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pointing  out  that  submarines  could  only  operate  in  the  daytime, 
that  they  were  highly  vulnerable,  and  that  a  machine-gun  could 
put  them  out  of  action.  Lord  Sydenham,  as  a  former  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  characterised  Sir  Percy 
Scott’s  forecast  as  “a  fantastic  dream,”  pointing  out  that  “on 
the  high  seas  the  chances  of  submarines  will  be  few,  as  they 
will  require  for  their  existence  a  parent  ship  which,  on  Sir  Percy 
Scott’s  hypothesis,  must  disappear.” 

Those  expressions  of  opinion  are  not  recalled  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  proving  that  men  may  be  wrong  in  the  conclusions 
they  reach.  They  indicate  that,  whereas  the  Navy  had  prepared 
to  fight  one  war,  it  was  compelled,  in  fact,  to  fight  two  wars — 
the  war  on  the  water,  and  the  war  under  the  water.  The  means 
provided  for  waging  the  one,  such  as  battleships  and  cruisers, 
were  unsuited  for  the  other,  which  demanded  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  swift,  small  craft,  with  weapons  of  types  which  were 
unheard  of  five  years  ago.  The  Navy  fought  both  these  wars, 
and  fought  them  successfully ;  the  High  Sea  Fleet  was  defeated, 
and  the  submarine  was  mastered.  If  the  war  had  continued  for 
another  six  months,  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  the  sub¬ 
marine  would  not  only  have  been  mastered,  but  would  have  been 
driven  from  the  seas,  so  rapid  was  the  progress  made  by  British 
naval  officers,  working  in  association  with  the  best  scientists  the 
country  could  produce,  in  solving  the  new  and  embarrassing 
problems  which  these  submersible  vessels  raised. 

In  both  w'ars  the  British  Navy  triumphed.  Now,  when  an 
enduring  peace  is  on  the  horizon,  it  fills  the  world’s  seas  as 
never  before  at  any  time  in  its  history,  for  the  Fleets  of  Eussia, 
Germany,  and  Austria  have  disappeared,  and  the  naval  forces 
of  France  and  Italy  are  far  weaker  than  they  were  when 
hostilities  opened.  The  tabular  statement  on  the  following  page 
indicates  the  predominance  of  British  sea-power  at  a  moment 
when  peace  is  being  signed  and  a  League  of  Nations  constituted 
in  the  hope  of  preventing  future  wars. 

The  predominance  of  the  British  Navy  is  due,  first,  to  the  active 
programme  of  naval  construction  initiated  by  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Lord  Fisher  in  1905  in  face  of  political  and  financial  embarrass¬ 
ments,  for  which,  not  the  “politicians,”  but  the  majority  of  voters 
.of  the  unawakened  nation  were  responsible ;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
wonderful  output  of  new  men-of-war  during  the  progress  of 
hostilities.  According  to  the  carefully  compiled  figures  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Department,  with  its  informed  attaches  in 
every  country,  the  gross  displacement  of  the  British  and  foreign 
Fleets  in  July,  1914,  in  completed  ships  (excluding  vessels  over 
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twenty  years  old,  unless  they  had  been  reconstructed  or  re-armed 
within  the  preceding  five  years)  was  as  follows  : — 

Tons  Displacement.  Tons  Displacement. 

British  .  2,188,250‘  German  .  951,713* 

ItX""  •  -  •  Sm*  [Austria-Hungary  ...  221,355 

Russia  .  270, 861'*  - 

Japan  519,640®  - 

United  States  ...  765,133*  - 

The  British  Navy  suffered  heavy  losses  in  holding  the  command 
of  the  seas,  including  thirteen  battleships,  most  of  them  obso¬ 
lescent,  three  battle-cruisers,  twenty-five  light  cruisers  of  various 
types,  sixty-four  destroyers,  and  fifty  submarines ;  they  were  the 
price  of  victory.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Admiralty,  well 
supported  by  the  great  shipbuilding  and  armament  firms,  com¬ 
pleted  no  fewer  than  fifteen  battleships,  five  battle-cruisers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Repulse  and  Renown  of  a  special  type,  a  score  or  so 
of  light  cruisers,  about  a  dozen  monitors,  nearly  three  hundred 
destroyers  and  destroyer  leaders,  a  large  number  of  patrol  boats 
and  mine-sweepers,  about  one  hundred  sloops,  and  many  sub¬ 
marines,  among  them  those  of  the  “  K  ”  class  with  a  surface 
speed  of  twenty-four  knots,  and  a  variety  of  small  auxiliary  craft. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  Sir 
Eustace  Tennyson  d’Eyncourt,  Director  of  Naval  Construction, 
recently  gave  a  fascinating  account  of  this  new  fleet,  built  during 
the  progress  of  the  war,  with  its  many  demands  for  material 
and  labour.  It  was  an  achievement  of  which  all  concerned,  not 
excluding  the  “  private  enterprises  ” — the  great  armament  firms 
of  this  country — have  good  reason  to  be  proud.  Without  the 
support  of  these  organisers  of  specialised  industrial  effort,  and 
their  skilled  staffs  and  workmen,  victory  could  not  have  been 
won. 

The  statistics  on  page  888  reflect  the  standing  of  the  world’s 
navies  at  the  Peace,  for  little  or  no  change  in  the  balance  of 
power  has  occurred  since  these  figures  were  presented  to  the 

(1)  The  British  Navy  was  distributed  over  the  world’s  seas,  152  ships  being 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  foreign  waters.  It  had  to  fight  the  surface  as  well  as 
the  under-surface  war  arising  from  the  enemy’s  use  of  the  submarine  and  mine. 

(2)  Practically  all  the  German  Navy  was  concentrated  in  the  North  Sea,  with, 
small  detachments  in  the  Baltic. 

(3)  The  French  and  Itiilian  Fleets  were  tied  to  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
threat  offered  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces. 

(4)  The  Russian  Fleet  was  imprisoned  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea. 

(5)  Except  for  some  destroyers  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  towards  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  Japanese  Fleet  did  not  leave  the  Pacific. 

(6)  The  United  States  did  not  enter  the  war  until  April  6,  1917,  and  until 
that  date  was  an  uncertain  factor  in  the  naval  situation. 
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^  American  Congress  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  except  in 

two  respects.  First,  soon  after  the  Armistice  was  signed,  the 
British  Board  of  Admiralty  reviewed  the  standing  of  the  Fleet 
and  determined  upon  a  drastic  measure.  Orders  were  issued 
stopping  the  construction  of  most  of  the  vessels  shown  in  the 
table  as  building  or  projected.  In  the  cause  of  economy 
and  also  as  an  example  to  other  nations,  the  Admiralty  wiped 
out  nearly  half  a  million  tons  of  prospective  warship  tonnage; 
shipbuilders  throughout  the  country,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
experience,  have  had  to  break  up  emblems  of  power  and  prestige 
which  they  had  hoped  to  see  flying  the  White  Ensign — battle¬ 
cruisers,  light  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines.  The  naval 
authorities  held  that  they  were  not  justified  in  continuing  work 
upon  these  vessels,  although  in  some  cases  their  armaments  were 
well  advanced  towards  completion.  So  far  no  other  nation  has 
followed  this  example.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  one 
battleship  has  been  completed  for  the  United  States  Navy  since 
the  Armistice  was  signed,  and  work  is  continuing  on  twelve 
others,  and  a  large  number  of  other  men-of-war  are  being  built; 
the  six  French  battleships  now  in  hand  will  presumably  be 
finished  for  sea ;  Italy  is  not  stopping  w'ork  in  her  dockyards 
and  arsenals;  and  Japan  apparently  intends  to  continue  the 
work  upon  the  battleships  and  other  vessels  building  in  that 
country.  The  construction  of  the  six  battle-cruisers  authorised 
by  the  American  Congress  has  been  delayed,  but  merely  in  order 
that  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  view 
of  the  controversy  which»has  recently  arisen  as  to  their  design, 
might  have  the  opportunity  during  his  visit  to  Europe,  with  his 
leading  experts,  of  reconsidering  their  characteristics  in  the  light 
of  any  lessons  of  the  war  he  could  glean. 

How,  then,  can  this  country  hope  to  give  a  lead  to  the  world 
on  the  eve  of  the  constitution  of  a  League  of  Nations  to  promote 
a  continuing  peace?  On  the  one  hand,  the  British  Navy’s  target, 
the  German  Navy,  has  disappeared  under  the  resounding  blow's 
.which  were  aimed  at  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels  of  December  30th,^  “The 
United  States  must  have  a  Navy  second  to  none,  if  not  superior 
to  any,  if  she  is  to  play  the  part  in  the  future  history  of  the 
world  commensurate  with  her  size,  power,  and  wealth.’!  Those 
are  the  conditions  at  a  moment  when  a  League  of  Nations,  under 
the  guidance  of  President  Wilson,  is  coming  into  being,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  the  Council  shall  formulate  plans  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  armaments  of  the  nations  “to  the  lowest  point  con- 

(1)  Cf.  TKt  United  Stales  and  Sea  Power,  by  Archibald  Hurd,  Fobtniohtly 
Review,  February,  1919. 
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sietent  with  national  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common 
action  of  international  obligations.”  The  sponsors  for  the  League 
of  Nations  would  probably  have  been  well  advised  if  they  had 
either  deleted  this  particular  article  from  the  Covenant,  or  in¬ 
cluded  it  in  another  form.  For,  assuredly,  at  the  birth  of  the 
League  of  Nations  amid  the  ruins  of  a  continent  scarred  and 
weakened  by  war  and  exhibiting  anarchical  tendencies,  neither' 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  nor  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Dominions  would  be  prepai'ed  at  present  to  receive  gracefully 
any  suggestion  as  to  a  reduced  standard  of  naval  power.  The 
Fleet  still  remains  this  Empire’s  “all  in  all.” 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  naval  armaments  in  one  compart¬ 
ment  and  military  armaments  in  another  compartment.  Some 
nations,  owing  to  their  geographical  situation,  are  compelled  to 
depend  mainly  upon  military  power,  and  others  upon  naval  power. 
And  yet  naval  jxiwer  and  military  ix)wer  are  not  independent, 
but  complementary  one  to  the  other.  The  British  Array  is  the 
extension  of  British  nav”al  power,  but  the  British  Army  is  so 
small  under  normal  peace  conditions  that  it  is  a  menace  to  no 
nation.  As  Mr.  Balfour  once  remarked,  “  Without  a  superior 
Fleet,  Britain  would  no  longer  count  as  a  power.  Without  any 
Fleet  at  all,  Germany  would  remain  the  greatest  Powder  in 
Europe.”  Germany  has  disappeared  as  a  naval  and  as  a  military 
Power,  but  the  essential  problem'  of  British  defence  remains 
exactly  what  it  was  five  years  ago.  The  highways  of  the  Empire 
are  ocean  highways,  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  land  highways,  over  which  trains  run  regularly, 
menaced  by  no  nation.  There  is  no  Empire  comparable  to  the 
British  Empire  in  this  respect,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world  it  would  be  madness  for  any  British  Government  to  pledge 
itself  to  a  reduction  of  naval  armaments  to  any  particular  standard. 

We  possess  to-day  a  Fleet  far  above  any  one  of  the  standards 
which  we  have  hitherto  attempted  to  reach,  but  w'hether 
in  the  future  we  shall  require  a  superiority  of  60  per  cent, 
over  the  next  greatest  European  Power,  or  whether  it  will 
be  necessary  to  set  up  once  more  a  two-Pow^er  standard, 
suggest  problems  the  very  elements  of  which  are  still  unknown. 
No.  Government  in  any  circumstances  ought  to  pledge  the 
whrd  of  the  British  people  in  this  matter  in  the  existing  con¬ 
dition  of  the  world,  as  no  British  Government  could  contem¬ 
plate  the  possibility,  w'hich  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Navy  has  raised,  of  entering  upon  a  rivalry  wdth  the 
American  people  in  warship  building.  The  standard  of  naval 
strength  which  the  American  people  decide  to  maintain  is  a 
matter  for  them.  If  at  this  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
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League  of  Nations  they  determine  to  embarrass  their  finances, 
and  therefore  their  trade  and  commerce,  by  expanding  their  Fleet 
beyond  the  past  dreams  of  Germany,  as  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels 
has  proposed  since  the  Armistice  was  signed,  we  have  neither 
the  power  nor  the  will  to  interfere.  But,  in  that  event,  President 
Wilson  and  his  Ministers  will  have  written  a  significant  epitaph 
on  the  portals  of  the  building  in  Geneva  which  the  League  will 
make  its  headquarters,  declaring  that  the  American  people  have 
claimed  the  right  to  inherit  one  of  the  curses — abnormal  arma¬ 
ment  expenditure — which  the  Great  War  was  to  rernove. 

But,  if  we  in  this  country  can  agree  at  present  to  accept  no 
formula  which  would  bind  us  to  a  reduction  of  our  comparative 
naval  strength,  we  can,  nevertheless,  give  the  world  a  lead  along 
the  new  pathway  w’hich  the  conclusion  of  peace  has  opened  to 
view.  We  have  emerged  from  the' war  with  a  higher  standard 
of  naval  power,  actual  and  relative,  than  we  have  ever  possessed 
before.  We  have  inherited  from  the  keen  rivalry  with  Germany 
and  from  the  active  shipbuilding  policy  pursued  during  the  war 
so  vast  an  armada  that  the  Admiralty  has  not  only  suspended 
new  construction,  but  has  applied  a  vigorous  scrapping  policy 
to  the  older  ships  of  the  Navy.*  When  that  process  has  been 
completed,  we  shall  still  possess  a  larger  fleet  than  we  can  afford 
to  maintain  in  commission.  According  to  the  statistics  prepared 
by  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United  States,  the  general 
accuracy  of  which  cannot  be  contested,  w’e  have  fifty-five  battle¬ 
ships,  not  one  of  which  is  more  than  twenty  years  old  ;  under  the 
new  scheme  of  distribution,  it  is  proposed  to  keep  in  commission 
only  twenty-two  of  these  vessels.  Defence  depends  upon  finance, 
and  in  the  matter  of  the  Navy,  as  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force, 
we  must  cut  our  coat  according  to  our  cloth.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  should  maintain  considerable  fleets  in  European  waters  as 
well  as  in  the  outer  seas,  and  the  Admiralty’s  plans  have  made 
provision  for  doing  so  without  exhausting  our  existing  resources 
in  ships.  The  British  flag  must  be  flowm  in  power  and  in  dignity 
in  all  the  world’s  seas  in  order  that  the  prestige  of  the  Empire 
may  be  supported,  and  visible  form  given  to  those  invi.sible  ties 
which  unite  the  Mother  Country  to  the  great  Dominions,  to 

(1)  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  7,  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  stated  that  one  light  cruiser  had  been  sold  to  India  since  the  Armis¬ 
tice,  and  arrangements  were  proceeding  for  the  sale  at  home  of  a  further  eleven 
vessels  of  different  classes.  In  addition  to  these,  it  was  hoped  in  the  near 
future  to  dispose  of  some  150  vessels  of  various  classes,  but  some  little  time 
would  necessarily  elapse  before  they  can  be  cleared  for  sale  by  the  removal  of 
guns,  etc.  There  would  be  very  careful  provisions  against  the  ships  getting  into 
the  hands  of  foreign  Qoveriunents.  The  vessels  were  obsolete  in  potential 
fighting  value,  and  were  sold  to  be  broken  up  under  bond. 
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India,  to  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  to  the  Dependencies.  British 
rule  extends  over  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and 
it  can  be  effective  only  so  long  as  British  prestige  is  maintained. 

We  do  not  need,  on  the  other  hand,  any  more  ships,  at  present, 
and  not  only  do  w'e  not  need  them,  but  it  would  be  folly  to 
build  them.  It  has  been  said  by  a  comp^etent  authority  that, 
examined  in  the  light  of  the  lessons  of  the  war,  practically  all 
the  ships  of  the  British  Fleet  are  obsolete.  That  may  be  more 
or  less  true,  although  it  is  not  certain  that, the  right  deductions 
have  yet  been  drawn  from  the  experience  of  war.  But,  until 
other  Powers  begin  the  work  of  naval  reconstruction,  the  ships 
of  the  British  Navy  hold  their  own.  It  is  not  to  our  interest 
to  force  the  pace  in  naval  construction,  particularly  in  view, 
first,  of  the  increased  cost  of  material  and  labour,  and,  secondly, 
of  the  enormous  proportions  which  the  post-war  battleship  w'ould 
undoubtedly  attain.  Admiral  Mahan  was  wont  to  protest  against 
increased  displacement,  but  his  voice  has  been  silenced  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  a  dozen  battleships  are  being 
built  twice  as  heavy  as  our  original  Dreadnought,  and  each 
involving  an  expenditure  nearly  three  times  as  great. 

Whatever  may  be  the  inclination  of  other  Powers,  we  can 
announce,  without  equivocation,  that  during  the  ensuing  five 
years  we  intend  to  lay  down  no  new  ships  of  war.  With  the 
same  courage  that  we  faced  Germany’s  war  preparations,  we 
may  well  face  the  peace  preparations,  setting  an  example  not  only 
to  Europe,  but  to  the  world  at  large.  If  the  League  of  Nations 
requires  material  support  in  naval  armaments  during  the  period 
of  this  naval  holiday,  w^e  shall  be  in  a  position  .to  make  the 
largest  contribution  of  any  of  the  Powers,  while  at  the  same 
time  exhibiting,  by  the  standard  of  our  commissionings  and  the 
absence  of  new  construction,  our  sincere  desire  to  check  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  competitive  shipbuilding.  That  decision  not  only  in¬ 
volves  no  pledge  as  to  the  future,  but  would  carry  with  it  the 
warning  that  if  the  naval  holiday  is  ignored  by  other  Powers, 
then  this  country,  with  its  vast  resources  fdr  the  creation  of 
naval  armaments,  will,  if  it  must,  take  up  again  the  heavy 
burden  it  has  borne  for  so  long. 

The  history  of  the  past  twenty  years  of  naval  rivalry  has  re¬ 
affirmed  the  steady  teaching  of  naval  history — that  come  what 
may  the  British  people  must  maintain  the  mastery  of  the  seas 
until  the  day  dawns  bringing  the  full  assurance  that  war  is  to 
be  no  more. 


Archibald  Hurd. 
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In  one  of  the  most  pregnant  passages  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Budget  speech  he  said  :  “There  is  urgent  need  for  national  and 
individual  economy.  Nothing  but  a  united  effort  of  all  classes 
comparable  to  that  we  have  seen  in  the  years  of  war  can  enable 
us  to  face  the  years  of  difficulty  which  must  follow  on  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  so  great  a  struggle.”  One  might  be  pardoned  for 
thinking  that  there  ought  not  to  have  been  any  need  for  this 
counsel — that  the  Government  and  the  people  alike  were 
vigorously  alive  to  the  menace  of  the  financial  situation  and  to 
the  paramount  importance  of  all-round  economy.  The  need, 
however,  is  only  too  apparent.  Indications  of  anything  more  than 
the  most  formal  lip-service  to  the  indisi>ensability  of  economy 
are  few  and  far  between.  There  is  plenty  of  preaching,  but  very 
little  practice.  Although  with  the  war  practically  over  we  are 
confronted  with  an  expenditure  of  close  on  £1,500,000,000  for 
the  current  year,  the  Government  spending  departments  do  not 
seem  at  all  troubled  by  the  gravity  of  the  position,  but;  on  the 
contrary,  continue  to  revel  merrily  in  their  “incredible  folly” 
of  uncontrolled  waste.  Throughout  the  country,  and  especially 
in  the  big  towns,  there  is  “an  epidemic  of  economic  insanity,” 
the  only  exceptions  to  which  are  people  with  small  incomes, 
whether  earned  or  unearned,  who  in  these  times  of  plundering 
profiteering  and  cruel  taxation  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  support 
existence  at  all.  The  more  ambitious  tradesmen,  if  they  only 
dared  to  tell  the  truth,  would  testify  to  a  perfect  riot  of  w'astefiil 
expenditure.  Those  indices  of  popular  profusion,  the  drapery 
stores,  the  jewellers’  shops,  and  the  more  expensive  restaurants, 
bear  witness  not  only  to  the  apparent  prosperity  but  also  to  the 
ill-timed  self-indulgence  of  the  so-called  well-to-do.  The  com- 
]mlsory  economy  of  the  impecunious  is  made  nugatory  to  the 
State  by  the  inconsiderate  prodigality  of  their  more  favoured 
fellow-citizens.  Nearly  all  signs  of  the  admirable  self-denial  of 
the  latter  part  of  war  time  have  disappeared  since  the  signing 
of  the  Armistice,  and  our  enormous  national  debt  and  the 
ominous  outlook  of  its  call  upon  our  pockets  might  be  non¬ 
existent  so  far  as  there  is  any  true  appreciation  of  their  serious¬ 
ness  in  the  giddy  throng  tripping  on  the  primrose  path  that 
leads  to  national  disaster. 

This  spirit  of  careless  and  irresponsible  unthrift  is  more  dis¬ 
quieting  than  the  nation’s  liabilities  themselves.  It  is  the  “eat. 
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drink,  and  be  merry  ”  spirit  of  the  complacent  optimist  who 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  future  will  look  after  itself.  It 
ignores,  or  conveniently  forgets,  that  the  estimated  revenue  for 
the  current  year,  after  bringing  the  new  taxes  into  account,  will 
on  the  most  favourable  showing  fall  short  by  £234,000,000  of  the 
year’s  expenditure,  and  that  this  amount,  or  even  more,  will 
have  to  be  raised  by  borrowings  of  one  kind  or  another.  It  takes 
little  heed  of  the  fact  that  our  total  expenditure  in  the  four 
years  of  war  was  £9,580,000,000,  against  a  peace  expenditure 
for  a  corresponding  period  of  £1,000,000,000,  and  our  revenue 
contribution,  £2,733,000,000  against  £1,000,000,000.  It  is  a 
spirit  which  regards  almost  with  indifference  the  necessity  of 
raising  £940,000,000  of  the  estimated  revenue  for  1919-20  by 
taxation,  and  which  treats  more  or  less  as  negligible  a  National 
Debt  that  stood  on  March  Olst  last  at  £7,435,000,000  and 
is  expected  to  be  £7,680,000,000  a  year  hence,  without 
counting  the  premiums  on  the  redemption  of  War  Bonds. 
Gloomiest  fact  of  all,  it  does  not  realise  with  sufficient  serious¬ 
ness  the  State’s  obligation  to  pay  off  during  the  current  year 
£96,000,000  of  foreign  debt,  £957,000,000  of  short-dated  bills, 
£500,000,000  of  Ways  and  Means  advances,  and  £245,000,000 
of  maturing  Exchequer  Bonds,  or,  alternatively,  to  fund  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  by  a  large  funding  operation. 

Economy,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  is  the  enforced  monopoly  of 
those  patient  individuals  of  the  middle  class  who  have  to  exist, 
keep  up  appearances,  and  avoid  the  Sheriff’s  officer  on  limited 
and  occasionally  shrinking  incomes.  To  them  there  rarely  falls 
any  helpful  bonus  like  welcome  manna  from  the  skies.  No 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  considers  them  unless  it  be  to 
burden  them  afresh.  They  are  the  victims  of  an  inequitable 
scheme  of  taxation  which  eats  into  their  pitiful  substance  like 
some  edacious  corrosive.  Even  Mr.  Chamberlain  stretched  out 
to  this  suffering  class  no  sympathetic  hand.  No  tax,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  which  they  were  personally  interested,  was  repealed, 
and  such  trivial  reductions  as  were  foreshadowed  in  the  duty  on 
Colonial  tea  were  made,  not  to  assist  the  taxpayer,  but  to  give 
a  start  to  Imperial  Preference.  Such  few  changes  as  were  made 
by  the  Budgef;  increased  rather  than  lessened  the  load  which 
the  head  of  a  family  with  an  income  under  £250  a  year  has  to 
carry.  The  beer  duty  was  put  up,  but  the  Income  Tax  on  small 
incomes  was  not  put  down.  There  is  an  overwhelming  case  for 
alteration.  Labour  deserves  plenty  of  support  for  its  demand 
to  raise  the  exemption-limit  of  the  tax  to  incomes  of  over  £250. 
Major  J.  B.  Pretyman  Newman,  M.P.,  summed  up  the  matter 
effectively  when,  after  referring  to  the  injustice  of  the  existing 
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incidence,  and  to  the  hardship  resulting  from  the  joint  assess¬ 
ment  of  husband  and  wife  for  the  purposes  of  income  tax,  he 
unhesitatingly  accused  the  Chancellor  of  having  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  just  grievances  and  complaints  of  the  middle-class  tax¬ 
payer.  If  the  middle  class  is  not  the  backbone  of  the  country, 
it  is  a  very  important  part  of  its  anatomy,  and  it  would  be  a  bad 
day  for  the  State  if  this  class  were  crushed  out  of  existence  by 
a  ruinously  oppressive  taxation.  The  excuse  made  for  not  alter¬ 
ing  the  tax  on  small  incomes  at  present  was  that  a  Commission 
is  inquiring  into  the  tax  generally,  and  that  pending  its  recom¬ 
mendations  no  tinkering  changes  are  expedient.  It  is  at  least 
doubtful  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  any  sympathy,  as  Chancellor, 
with  the  demand  for  relief.  “It  will  cost  me,”  he  said  in  effect, 
“^612,000,000  a  year.”  A  curious  argument  indeed.  An  injus¬ 
tice  does  not  cease  to  be  an  injustice  because  it  is  perpetrated 
on  the  grand  scale.  So  the  cruel  anomaly  remains,  and  the  war- 
addition  of  at  least  133  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  living  continues 
to  be  supplemented  for  another  year  with  an  oppressive  tax  on 
small  incomes. 

A  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  prone  to  take  a  hopeful  view 
of  his  own  figures.  It  would  not  do  for  him,  with  tfie  need  for 
further  borrowing  staring  him  in  the  face,  to  cry  decomposing 
fish.  But  useful  though  hope  is  as  an  aid  to  recuperation,  it  is 
dangerous  to  trust  too  much  to  it.  His  estimate  of  a  revenue  of 
.£1,200,000,000  seems  amazingly  sanguine,  even -when  we  re¬ 
member  that  £454,000,000  of  recoverable  assets,  which  we  were 
led  to  suppose  would  have  gone  to  the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt,  are  going  instead  to  meet  the  current  year’s  expenditure. 
Nor  does  the  national  balance-sheet  excite  the  profoundest  con¬ 
fidence.  Against  the  gross  debt  of  £7,435,000,000  referred  to 
above  there  are  to  be  put  the  amounts  owing  to  us  by  our  Allies 
and  Dominions.  The  debts  of  our  Allies,  totalling  last  March 
£1,568,000,000,  include  the  not  inconsiderable  item  of- 
£568,000,000  owing  by  Russia.  This,  in  present  circumstances, 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  very  sound  asset.  What  we  shall 
get  from  Germany  remains  to  be  seen ;  the  question  of  indemnity 
is  too  shadowy  and  uncertain  to  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than  in 
a  suspense  account.  Even  if  we  allow  for  the  realisation  of  the 
favourable  expectations  about  the  sales  of  surplus  Vote  of  Credit 
assets,  and  the  product  is  treated  as  capital  instead  of  as  revenue, 
the  net  debt  result  is  still  sufficiently  ominous  to  cause  serious 
misgivings.  More  borrowing  is  inevitable.  Already  the  debt 
services  amount  to  £360,000,000  a  year  without  making  any  pro¬ 
vision  for  sinking  fund,  and  in  a  normal  year — that  is,  when 
“the  deficit  on  railways  and  coal  mines  has  been  made  good, 
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fresh  loans  to  Allies  have  ceased,  and  abnormal  expenditure  in 
connection  with  the  Ministries  of  Dabour,  Shipping,  and  Food 
have  terjninated  ” — the  debt  charge  will  be  ^6400,000,000  a  year. 
One  need  not  be  an  alarmist  to  experience  a  feelihg  of  dismay 
when  these  figures  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  present 
extravagant  expenditure  on  the  one  hand  and  the  recurrent 
symptoms  of  industrial  dissatisfaction  on  the  other. 

One  of  the  causes,  if  not  the  chief  cause,  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  is  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  gold  standard  resulting  from 
the  inflation  of  the  currency  notes.  This  inflation,  in  its  turn, 
is  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  some  of  which  are  remediable  while 
others  are  not.  Conspicuous  among  the  remediable  ones  is  the 
twopenny  cheque  tax,  and  so  obvious  is  the  mischief  of  driving 
bank  customers  to  use  currency  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
drawing  small  cheques  that  many  people  fully  expected  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  have  reverted  to  the  penny  stamp.  Some 
sharp  criticism  has  been  directed  against  him  for  having  omitted 
to  do  so.  The  case  he  made  out  for  the  retention  of  the  two¬ 
pence  was  a  very  weak  one,  being  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
supply  to  the  banks  of  twopenny  cheque  forms  had  been  double 
what  was  expected.  Even  if  the  number  of  cheques  that  have 
passed  through  the  Clearing  House  shows  an  increase  over  those 
formerly  issued  in  the  corresponding  period  at  a  penny,  it  only 
proves  that  there  has  been  a  greater  volume  of  transactions,  and 
that  the  mischief  done  in  thousands  of  other  cases  by  diverting 
settlement  by  cheque  to  settlement  by  cash  has  not  been  really 
lessened.  This  diversion  has  created  an  undue  demand  for 
currency  and  has  materially  helped  to  bring  about  the  alarming 
inflation  of  the  legal  tender  Treasury  notes.  These  now  amount 
to  the  huge  sum  of  £350,000,000  with  a  gold  cover  of  only 
£28,500,000,  and  the  steady  increase  month  by  month  in  the 
outstanding  total  is  rightly  the  cause  of  anxiety  in  financial 
circles.  It  is  all  very  well  to  lay  stress  upon  the  indisputable 
fact  that  the  inflation  is  due  to  a  natural  demand  by  manufac¬ 
turers  and  others  for  legal  tender  money,  and  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  arrest  so  spontaneous  a  movement  and  to  restore  an 
effective  gold  standard.  This  explanation  does  not  get  rid  of 
the  facts  that  every  new  addition  to  the  outstanding  amount  of 
currency  notes  lowers  their  purchasing  powder,  and  that  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  well-being,  if  not  for  the  solvency,  of  the  country 
that  some  satisfactory  means  should  be  promptly  adopted  for 
controlling  the  inflation.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  this 
ceaseless  output  of  legal  tender  notes  is  dangerously- deceptive 
in  that  it  gives  a  false  impression  of  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  printing-press  cannot  create  wealth.  When  a  pound  will 
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purchase  less  than  ten  shillings’-worth  of  goods,  it  is  impossible 
to  regard  the  ever-growing  issue  of  Treasury  notes  as  an  asset 
of  its  face  value.  One  certain  factor  of  our  financial  position  is 
that  more  long-term,  borrowing  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
success  of  such  borrowing  is  not  encouraged  by  the  existence  of 
a  vast  mass  of  paper  credit  in  circulation  ix)sing  as  wealth.  If, 
as  Sir  Edward  Holden  has  suggested,  the  Bank  of  England  were 
empowered  by  statute  to  issue  notes  against  sound  commercial 
bills  of  exchange,  we  should  know  how  and  where  we  stand,  and 
the  currency  notes  w’ould  automatically  shrink  in  volume  before 
there  was  time  for  them  to  add  to  the  financial  embarrassment 
of  the  country. 

The  Budget  itself  has  been  dealt  with  so  fully  in  the  daily 
papers  that  its  chief  features  do  not  require  any  lengthy  comment. 
We  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  a  transition  Budget.  It  deals 
neither  With  a  state  of  peace  nor  a  state  of  war,  but  with  a  sort 
of  half-way  house  between  the  two.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  per¬ 
force  to  appear  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Facing-Both-Ways.  He 
had  one  eye  on  the  reduced  expenditure  of  a  normal  peace  time 
and  the  other  on  the  “carry  forward”  dating  from  the  signing 
of  the  Armistice.  He  has  been  described  as  a  sort  of  Janus  with 
both  doors  of  his  temple  open  at  once.  A  Budget  framed  on 
corresponding  lines  necessarily  has  the  virtues  and  the  defects 
of  a  transitional  compromise.  Its  purpose  is  to  tide  over  until 
things  are  more  settled  and  the  outlook  is  clearer.  Hence  the 
changes  are  few.  The  estimated  new  taxation,  subject  to  some 
reductions  hereafter  accounted  for,  amounts  to  £41,450,000  in 
the  current  year  and  to  £66,000,000  in  a  full  year.  Excess  profits 
duty  arrears  are  estimated  to  help  the  present  year’s  revenue 
to  the  tune  of  £300,000,000,  but  the  reduction  of  the  duty  from 
80  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  (and  this  only  as  a  temporary  arrange¬ 
ment  preparatory  to  doing  away  with  it  altogether),  forbids  the 
expectation  that  any  similar  windfall  will  occur  again.  Some 
relief  is  given  and  more  is  promised  to  the  users  of  motor  spirit. 
Any  idea  that  the  luxury  tax  would  take  legislative  form  is  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  its  formal  and  unmourned  abandonment.  The  pro¬ 
ject  was  a  laudable  one  and  its  principle  was  sound.  Even  now 
that  the  former  is  as  dead  as  the  proverbial  door-nail,  and  its 
resurrection  about  as  unlikely  as  the  revival  of  the  slave  trade, 
it  may  be  admitted 'that  some  such  check  upon  unnecessary  ex¬ 
penditure  would  have  been  a  good  thing ;  but  the  muddle  made 
of  it  by  the  Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  schedules  of  data 
gave  the  coup  de  grdce  to  any  hopes  of  a  practical  and  equitable 
measure. 

We  come  now  ta  the  new  taxes,  namely,  an  additional  208. 
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per  proof  gallon  on  spirits,  an  additional  20s.  per  standard  barrel 
on  beer,  and  graduated  increases  in  the  Death  Duties  ranging 
from  1  per  cent,  extra  on  estates  of  over  £15,000  to  20  per  cent, 
extra  on  estates  of  over  £2,000,000.  Nothing  but  the  urgent 
necessity  for  finding  more  money  can  make  the  extra  duties  on 
beer  and  spirits  acceptable  to  the  public,  and  particularly  to  the 
working  classes.  Beer  is  the  Englishman’s  beverage'  par 
excellence,  and  its  scarcity,  price,  and  inferior  quality  have  been 
responsible  for  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  Labour.  This  has 
not  been  entirely  the  fault  of  the  Government  or  of  the  Liquor 
Control.  The  brewers  have  aggravated  the  conditions  by  then- 
open  and  unabashed  profiteering.  Many  people  sympathised 
with  them  when  in  pre-war  days  they  were  handicapped  by  high 
taxation  and  expensive  raw  materials,  but  when  they  took 
advantage  of  the  compulsory  shortage  of  barley  to  brew  very 
inferior  beer  at  prices  which  enabled  them  to  make  large  profits 
and  to  pay  bumper  dividends,  they  lost  that  sympathy  and  pro¬ 
voked  the  full-throated  condemnation  of  retailers,  managers,  and 
consumers  alike.  They  are  now  to  be  allowed  to  brew  rather 
more  beer  and,  if  they  choose,  of  a  better  quality,  and  to  throw 
some  part  of  the  additional  duty  on  the  consumer.  It  would 
have  been  fairer  if  they  had  had  to  bear  the  whole  of  it  them¬ 
selves,  not  only  because  their  policy  in  the  immediate  past  has 
been  grasping  and  selfish,  but  also  because  any  increase  in  the 
retail  price  of  the  national  beverage,  even  if  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  available  quantity,  is  likely  to  excite  Labour  to 
new  manifestations  of  disaffection.  It  will  not  smooth  over 
Labour  difficulties  to  add  to  the  working  man’s  discontent  by  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  pay  more  for  his  ordinary  and  necessary  drink. 
The  cloud  of  Lord  d’Abernon’s  restrictions  still  hangs  over 
“free”  England.  If  the  Chancellor’s  object  had  been  revenue 
only,  he  would  have  removed  the  restrictions  on  quantity  alto¬ 
gether  ;  but  he  has  admitted  that  they  are  due  to  “  social  con¬ 
siderations.”  Put  into  plainer  English  this  means  that  the 
temperance  reformers  have  interfered  to  starve  the  revenue,  so 
far  as  beer  is  concerned.  Worse  still  is  the  lot  of  the  man  who 
likes  his  occasional  whisky  and  soda,  for  he  is  now  unable  to 
obtain  any  whisky  at  all  at  less  than  lOs.  fid.  a  bottle.  Society, 
it  may  be  urged  by  zealots  of  the  abstinence  school,  will  be  the 
better  for  the  deprivation  enforced  by  such  prohibitive  prices ; 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  Things  should  not 
be  taxed  because  they  are  injurious,  but  because  they  provide 
easily  collected  revenue.  The  patience  of  the  moderate  drinker 
has,  however,  now  been  tried  to  the  uttermost.  He  is  the  first 
sufferer  whenever  money  is  wanted.  The  history  of  taxation  is 
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a  long  record  of  imposts  on  beer,  wine,  and  spirits.  It  is  an  easy 
and  stereotyped  way  of  collecting  many  millions  yearly,  and  bad 
though  it  is  in  ordinary  times,  it  is  well-nigh  intolerable  now. 
It  will,  however,  provide  i642,050,000  additional  money  this  year 
and  £52,850,000  in  a  full  year,  and  the  end  must  be  supposed 
to  justify  the  means. 

In  dealing  with  the  increase  of  the  Death  Duties,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  with  a  somewhat  magnanimous  air,  disclaimed  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  levy  on  the  capital  of  the  living,  but  he  did 
not  hesitate,  nevertheless,  to  make  this  levy  on  the  capital  of 
the  dead.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  process  from  the 
other.  If  a  levy  on  capital  is  hurtful  to  the  prospects  of  com¬ 
mercial  expansion,  a  heavy  increase  of  estate  duty  must  in  the 
long  run  have  similar  consequences.  Having  adopted  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Death  Duties,  which  is  a  legitimate  one  if  equitably 
applied,  the  only  question  is.  How  much  can  be  taken  with  equal 
fairness  to  the  successors  and  the  State?  Generally  speaking, 
the  new  rates,  which  press  most  heavily  on  the  richest  estates, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  unjust ;  but  there  are,  as  in  all  graduated 
taxation,  some  anomalies.  For  instance,  an  estate  of  £2,000,000 
surrenders  only  £400,000  to  the  State,  whereas  one  of  £2,000,001 
surrenders  £800,000.  Some  people  may  think  that  on  these 
terms  it  is  hardly  worth  while  being  a  millionaire.  On  estates 
of  less  value  than  £15,000  there  is  to  be  no  change,  and  this  is 
wise  because  it  is  the  small  estates,  like  the  small  income-tax 
payers,  on  whom  the  duty,  if  it  were  levied,  would  most  heavily 
fall.  The  little  shopkeeper  who  after  years  of  toil  contrives  to 
leave  stock  and  goodwill  worth,  say,  £500,  has  to  allow  for  £5 
of  it  going  to  the  Government ;  not  much,  perhaps,  but,  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  contribution  of  a  millionaire,  a  serious  deduction. 
After  all,  it  is  the  fairest  way  of  raising  revenue  to  put  the 
heaviest  burden  on  the  broadest  shoulders.  When  the  rich  man 
has  paid  his  income  tax  and  his  super-tax,  he  still  has  plenty 
left  on  which  to  live  luxuriously,  and  when  his  estate  has  paid 
the  death  duty  there  is  still  a  quite  large  enough  surplus  for  his 
heirs  and  successors.  With  the  poor  man  the  case  is  different. 
Not  only  is  the  income  tax  a  strain  upon  his  resources,  but  the 
death  duty  is  a  hardship  to  his  family.  Those  knights  of  the 
road  who  were,  in  a  sense,  the  ancestors  of  modern  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer,  used  to  rob  the  rich  in  order  to  give  to  the 
'  poor;  nowadays  the  apparently  right  parliamentary  thing  to  do 
is  to  exact  from  the  rich  and  at  the  same  time  to  pinch  the  poor. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  Chancellor  next 
year  he  will  manage  to  evade  the  latter  obligation. 

Manufacturers  and  the  commercial  community  generally  have 
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expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  reduction  of  the  Excess 
Profits  Duty.  It  was  always  understood  that  this  was  a  war  tax 
only,  to  be  removed  when  the  war  was  over.  At  first  it  was 
50  per  cent.,  then  it  was  raised  to  60  per  cent.,  and  then  to 
80  per  cent.,  and  from  September,  1915,  to  the  present  time  it 
has  contributed  £600,000,000  to  the  revenue,  not  including 
arrears.  Although  the  duty  was  a  just  and  proper  one  in  the 
case  of  businesses  whose  profits  were  swollen  by  increased  trade 
due  directly  to  war  conditions,  its  general  application  to  all  busi¬ 
nesses  was  responsible  for  many  instances  of  hardship.  It  pressed 
severely  upon  new  and  struggling  firms  which  after  some  years 
of  building  up  had  just  managed  to  turn  the  corner  and  reach 
the  profit-making  stage.  On  the  other  hand,  firms  and  com¬ 
panies  with  watered  capital  escaped  much  of  its  pressure  because 
the  datum-line  of  6  per  cent,  had  to  be  reckoned  on  the  whole  of 
the  capital  before  the  excess  duty  was  payable,  and  in  many 
companies  it  has  eaten  into  their  reserves  so  that  they  have  been 
left  shorn  of  resources  for  future  development  just  when  they 
may  be  most  wanted.  An  even  more  serious  objection  is  that 
the  duty  has  led  to  extravagant  management  and  an  unnecessary 
increase  in  operating  expenses.  Its  retention  at  the  full  rate  of 
80  per  cent.,  now  that  the  nation  is  entering  upon  a  period  of 
peace,  and  when  every  nerve  will  have  to  be  strained  to  carry 
on  the  essential  work  of  reconstruction,  would  have  been  a  grave 
hindrance  to  British  industrial  expansion.  Even  in  its  reduced 
form  the  dutj  is  only  a  temporary  expedient.  In  a  year  or  two 
it  will  be  abolished  altogether,  although  some  future  substitute 
in  the  shape  of  a  tax  on  profits — in  other  words,  a  supplementary 
income  tax — was  hinted  at  by  the  Chancellor.  The  arrears,  which 
account  for  £300,000,000  of  the  current  year’s  estimated  revenue, 
cannot  occur  to  the  same  extent  again,  and  the  new  profit  tax — 
if  it  is  adopted — is  not  (if  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  estimate  of  a  Budget 
for  a  normal  year  is  correctly  interpreted)  likely  to  produce  more 
than  £50,000,000.  Expenditure  will  by  that  time  have  fallen 
and  we  shall  no  longer  be  spending  £6,000  or  £7,000  millions  a 
day ;  but  even  so,  the  normal  year  is  estimated  to  show  a  deficit 
of  £114,000,000  on  the  basis  of  the  new  taxation,  and  how  that 
amount  is  to  be  raised  will  be  “  some  ”  problem  for  the  Chancellor 
who  is  then  in  office.  “Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof-’ 
is  a  rather  comforting  doctrine  in  the  circumstances.  We  can 
only  hope  for  the  best,  and  by  strenuous  and  united  endeavour 
on  the  part  of  both  Capital  and  Labour  seek  to  bring  about  a 
flourishing  export  trade  with  which  to  create  new  wealth  and 
help  us  to  re-establish  a  safe  financial  equilibrium.  To  that  end 
the  halving  of  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  ought  to  contribute.  If 
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the  other  40  per  cent,  of  the  excess  profits  is  applied  by  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  to  the  energetic  development  of  our  manufacturing  trade, 
it  may  save  the  situation. 

Now  we  .come  to  the  last  and  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
Budget.  Those  who  believe  in  Sir  Conan  Doyle’s  theory  that 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  revisit  the  scenes  of  their  bodily 
activity  and  take  interested  cognisance  of  what  is  going  on  can 
perhaps  conceive  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain’s  spirit 
being  present  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  30th  and 
listening  with  no  small  gratification  to  his  son  introducing  the 
first  practical  application  of  his  policy  of  Imperial  Preference. 
It  is  only  a  small  beginning,  but  it  is  a  beginning,  and  although 
it  avoids  the  critical  difficulty  of  taxing  food  imports,  without 
which  preference  for  our  colonies  is  a  mere  nominis  umbra,  there 
is  room  in  the  encouragement  of  colonial  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prise  for  big  results,  important  at  any  rate  to  the  colonies  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  clear  that  the  new'  policy  is  not  introduced  for 
revenue  purposes,  since  it  wdll,  for  the  present  at  least,  involve  a 
loss  on  such  dutiable  articles  as  tea,  sugar,  cocoa,  and  coffee. 
So  far  it  creates  no  new'  duties,  its  operation  being  strictly  limited 
to  imports  already  dutiable.  It  must  be  regarded  therefore  as 
an  experimental  measure  of  statecraft — the  corner-stone  of  what 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  fabric  of  solid  foundation  and  enduring 
structure.  It  is  confined  to  consumable  articles,  including  wines 
and  spirits,  and  manufactured  goods  already  liable  to  duty. 
When  Mr.  McKenna  was"  Chancellor  in  1915  he  put  an  import 
duty  on  cinematograph  films,  motor  cars,  clocks  and  watches, 
and  musical  instruments, 'his  main  object  being  to  reserve  shipping 
tonnage  for  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  .These  articles  form, 
therefore,  a  nucleus  for  Imperial  Preference  in  manufactures, 
and  the  ratio  of  that  preference  is  to  be  higher  than  in  the  case 
of  consumable  goods,  such  as  tea,  tobacco,  and  motor  spirit.  The 
proposals  have  the  advantage  of  not  raising  the  question  of  foods 
now  admitted  duty  free.  The  larger  issues  involved  in  a  pre¬ 
ference  on  wheat  and  meat  may  or  may  not  be  dealt  with  in 
future  Budgets.  Nor  is  Tariff  Reform,  in  the  sense  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  home  industry,  mixed  up  with  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
modest  policy,  which  really  owes  its  appearance  on  the'  stage  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  War  Cabinet.  All  that  need  be  said 
is  that  it  is  a  promising  youngster,  and  that  some  day  or  other 
it  may  grow  to  a  strong  maturity,  with  results  helpful  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire,  to  the  development  of  its  manu¬ 
facturing  activities,  and  to  its  economic  prosperity. 

H.  J.  Jennings. 


MINISTKY  OF  WAYS  AND  COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Ways  and  Communications  Bill  has  in  some  respects  gone 
too  far  and  in  other  respects  it  has  not  gone  far  enough.  It 
went  too  far  in  Clause  4,  which  would  have  enabled  the  Minister 
of  Ways  and  Communications  by  means  of  an  Order  in  Council 
to  acquire  and  work  any  railway,  tramway,  canal,  waterway, 
harbour  or  dock  by  compulsion,  and  by  the  same  backstairs  legis¬ 
lation  to  establish  and  work  any  such  undertakings  and  to  do 
a  great  many  other  things  which,  if  they  are  to  be  done  at  all, 
should  only  be  done  by  means  of  a  Bill  in  Parliament.  That 
clause,  however,  has  been  modified,  and  now  it  is  only  proposed 
by  the  Order  in  Council  to  authorise  the  Minister  to  purchase 
or  take  on  hire  the  railway  wagons  of  private  owners,  and  to 
establish  and  maintain  and  work  transport  services  by  land  or 
water.  But  the  Bill  still  possibly  goes  too  far  in  some  other 
respects.  We  know  that  under  the  Eegulation  of  the  Forces 
Act,  1871,  power  was  given  to  his  Majesty  by  Order  in  Council, 
when  an  emergency  arose,  to  take  control  over  the  railroads  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  by  warrant  under  the  hand  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  any  person  named  in  the  warrant  might  take 
possession  of  such  railroads.  It  w'as  obvious,  of  course,  that  the 
emergency  contemplated  in  the  Act  was  some  such  military 
necessity  as  that  which  occurred  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  At 
that  time  it  was  essential  that  the  Government,  if  it  was  to  carry 
on  the  war  successfully,  must  have  the  control  of  the  railways 
and  use  them  just  as  they  thought  fit  for  the  transport  of  troops 
and  stores.  It  is  worth  while  remembering,  too,  that  the  same 
Act  made  the  word  railroad  include  “tramway”  and  that  the 
taking  possession  of  these  means  of  communication  included  the 
taking  possession  and  using  of  all  the  “  plant  ”  belonging  to  the 
undertaking.  The  Act,  too,  provided  for  full  compensation  for 
any  loss  or  injury  sustained  by  reason  of  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Now  the  Bill,  not  on  the 
ground  of  military  necessity,  not  because  we  are  “at  war,”  but 
because  most  of  the  means  of  transport  in  the  country  are  bank¬ 
rupt,  or  are  near  to  bankruptcy,  proposes  to  give  the  Minister  of 
Ways  and  Communications  possession  of  all  the  docks,  canals, 
bridges,  roads,  and  light  railw'ays  for  two  years,  as  well  as  con¬ 
tinuing  his  possession  of  railways  for  the  same  period,  arid 
enables  him  to  do  “anything  he  likes” — to  use  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s 
words — during  these  important  two  years.  No  one  can  deny 
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that  this  is  a  “large  order.”  It  has  hitherto  been  thought'  that 
dictators’  powers  may  be  usefully  exercised  in  time  of  war ;  but 
that  in  peace  people  were  to  be  allowed  to  “go  as  they  please” 
and  that  every  private  person  or  company  muddling  along  in  their 
own  interests  was  somehow,  under  Providence,  productive  of 
the  welfare  of  the  State  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  a  very  logical  position.  To  say 
that  when  a  country  was  to  do  its  very  best  for  its  existence  it 
should  be  under  possibly  a  single  man  at  home,  and  that  certainly 
there  should  be  unity  of  command  at  the  front,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  hold  that  the  enterprise  of  peace  and  prosperity  was  to 
be  carried  on  by  some  quite  other  method  than  that  which  was 
conducive  to  success  in  war  was  not  convincing.  But,  logical  or 
not,  that  was  the  idea  of  a  great  many  people  in  the  country,  and  to 
them  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  which  is  to  give  one  man  a  power 
to  “do  as  he  likes  ”  with  all  the  railways,  docks,  roads,  and  canals 
for  two  years  must  have  been  a  shock.  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  how¬ 
ever,  when  serving  under  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  found  that  the  policy 
then  adopted  of  having  one  authority  to  whom  the  General  in 
command  could  look  and  who  could  co-ordinate  the  various  sys¬ 
tems  of  transport  was  a  success,  and  it  is  this  experience,  which 
w'as  acquired  in  the  great  school  of  w’ar,  that  he  is  seeking  to 
apply  to  our  transportation  service  in  peace. 

But  while  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  bold  enter¬ 
prise,  is  it  not  just  possible  that  “do  as  you  like  for  two  years” 
may  be  too  large  a  mandate  to  be  given  to  any  one  man?  Thus 
he  is  to  have  the  entire  control  of  all  these  undertakings  and  can 
charge  oh  them  for  the  services  rendered  what  he  pleases,  and 
this  Bill  declares — w'hat  may  possibly  be  quite  contrary  to  fact 
— that  his  charges  are  to  be  “deemed  to  be  reasonable,”  although 
they  may  be  in  excess  of  the  charges  which  have  been  fixed  as 
maxima  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Here  we  have,  of  course,  a  very  heavy  foot  on  the  corns  of 
the  traders  of  this  country,  who  assert  that  even  at  the  present 
time  they  are  handicapped  against  foreign  producers  by  the  rail¬ 
way  rates  in  this  country,  which  are  said  to  be  nearly  double 
those  upon  Continental  railways,  and  that  if  there  is  to  be  a 
revival  of  trade  here  there  ought  to  be  a  reduction  and  not  an 
increase  of  the  transportation  charges.*  To  that  contention  there 
seems  to  be  no  answer.  The  Minister  Elect  tells  us  that  to  meet 

(1)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  railway  shareholders  may  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Minister  designate  may,  after  Uie  Act  is  passed,  reduce  rates  with  a 
view  to  the  encohragement  of  industry  and  in  that  way  so  reduce  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  lines  as  to  reduce  their  capital  value,  and  that  if  nationalisation 
is  to  come,  their  property  might  be  practically  worthless  and  be  purchased  for 
very  little  by  the  State,  .although  it  represents  an  expenditure  of  £1,350,000,000. 
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the  deficit  of  ;£90,000,000  to  ±100,000,000,  which  is  the  annual 
result  of  the  working  of  the  railways  of  the  country  by  the 
Government,  the  rates  would  have  to  be  raised  70  per  cent,  to 
80  per  cent. ;  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  in  the  second  reading  debate, 
admitted  that  any  such  increase  would  be  “disastrous  to  the 
general  trade  of  the  country.”  Again,  in  the  too  long  reach  of 
this  Bill  may  be  included  the  power  that  is  given  the  Minister 
to  discontinue  the  working  of  any  of  these  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  But  if  we  are  to  model  our  peace  transportation  policy  upon 
the  methods  which  were  found  to  be  useful  in  the  war,  even 
these  drastic  powers  may  possibly  be  justified,  so  long  as  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  dictator.  There  is  a  Scotch  proverb, 
which  Sir  Eric  Geddes  no  doubt  knows,  which  says  that  “fools 
should  not  have  chopping  sticks,”  and  it  is  certainly  a  dangerous 
thing  to  give  any  but  a  wise  man  such  a  weapon  as  “do  as  you 
like  ”  with  all  the  means  of  transportation,  even  for  two  years, 
during  which  he  is  to  discover  a  new  policy  with  reference  to  the 
whole  problem  of  “Distribution.” 

But,  as  we  said,  in  some  respects  the  Bill  does  not  go  far 
enough.  The  foundation  of  the  measure  is  the  principle  that 
we  have  been  wrong  in  regarding  separate  means  of  transportation 
as  independent  of  one  another.  They  are  all  connected  in  the 
transportation  of  men  and  commerce.  George  Herbert  said  of 
the  human  body  that  “each  part  calls  the  furthest  brother,  and 
head  wdth  foot  has  private  amity.”  So  the  docks  cannot  say  to 
the  railways,  any  more  than  the  eye  to  the  hand  or  the  head  to 
the  feet,  “I  have  no  need  of  thee,”  and  the  railways  in  their  turn 
are  dependent  on  the  roads  which  feed  them  with  traffic.  Indeed, 
in  the  past  the  interdependence  of  these  means  of  carriage  has 
been  amply  demonstrated.  There  is  a  Standing  Order  of  Par¬ 
liament  which  marks  the  reluctance  of  the  State  to  allow  railway 
companies  to  become  the  owners  of  docks  or  steamboats.  It  w^as 
recognised  that  railway  companies  had  secured,  at  that  time,  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  country,  and  as  all 
monopolies  carry  with  them  a  power  of  taxing  the  community. 
Parliament  was  naturally  very  unwilling  to  extend  the  railway 
monopoly  to  other  means  of  transportation  like  docks,  canals, 
and  steamboats.  But  facts  have  always  proved  stronger  than 
Parliament,  and  as  these  enterprises  were  closely  connected  in 
their  functions  they  have — Parliament  notwithstanding — come  to 
a  large  extent  under  one  control.  A  very  large  number  of  the 
canals  (1,100  miles)  are  owned  by  railway  companies,  a  long 
length  (1,500  miles)  are  controlled  by  them,  while  the  total  length 
of  the  waterways  in  the  country  is  4,700  miles.  About  half  the 
docks  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  in  the  hands  of  railway  com- 
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panies.  At  one  time  both  the  docks  at  Southampton  and  at  Hull 
were  in  the  hands  of  prosperous  companies.  But  a  time  came 
when  the  companies,  no  longer  prosperous,  could  not  stand  alone,- 
and  had  to  depend  upon  railway  companies  whose  lines  ran  to 
the  port  for  support  and  subsidies,  and  although  Parliament,  by 
rejecting  Bills  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  docks  with  the  railway 
companies,  tried  to  secme  the  independence  of  the  dock  com¬ 
panies,  in  the  end  it  had  to  give  way,  and  these  docks  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  London  and  South-Western  and  the 
North-Eastern  Eailway  Companies.  The  passage  of  gopds  through 
a  dock  or  wmter-terminus  of  a  railway  and  then  along  the  line 
of  railway  to  an  inland  centre  of  consumption  is  not  two  distinct 
trades,  but  one  trade  of  transport.  But  just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  apothecary  who  sold  the  poison  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  it  was 
the  “  poverty  and  not  the  will  ”  of  the  Hull  and  Southampton 
Dock  Companies  wdiich  “consented.”  So  the  docks,  which  are 
said  to  be  independent  to-day,  may  by  the  same  pinching  experi¬ 
ence  be  driven  to  the  same  “bourn  ”  from  which  no  dock  returns. 
Sir  Eric  Geddes  tells  us  that  the  non-railway  docks  in  the  hands 
of  public  authorities  return  only  3  per  cent.,  and  that  they  have 
only  retained  that  moderate  return  on  capital  by  increasing 
charges,  as  much,  in  some  cases,  as  300  per  cent.  But  even  that 
gloomy  statement  does  not  make  the  picture  so  black  as  it  should 
be.  We  know  of  several  important  dock  and  navigation  trusts 
that  have  done  great  public  services  in  the  past  by  improving 
the  water  communication  between  great  towns  and  the  sea  that 
are  at  the  present  moment  carrying  on  their  great  undertakings 
not  only  at  a  loss,  but  at  a  very  serious  annual  loss,  which  can 
only  be  met  by  a  large  increase  of  the  present  dues  on  shipping 
and  by  a  hoped-for  development  of  the  trade  of  the  ports.  But 
the  development  of  the  trade  of  a  port  depends  upon  the  accom¬ 
modation  the  port  can  afford  and  the  facilities  it  can  give  for 
trade.  Several  of  these  great  trusts  have,  during  the  war,  sus¬ 
pended  all  capital  expenditure,  and  are  now,  with  their 
diminished  incomes,  not  in  a  position  to  raise  money — which  they, 
of  course,  only  do  by  borrowing — for  the  improvements  and 
accommodation  w'hich  the  trustees  contemplated  and  which  the 
trade  requires.  Even  if  the  position  w'ere  only  as  bad  as  Sir  Eric 
Geddes  declared  it  to  be — and  in  our  opinion  it  is  much  worse — 
and  these  or  some  of  them  were  earning  with  their  increased  dues 
as  much  as  3  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested,  who  is  going  to 
lend  upon  such  crumbling  security  at  3  per  cent,  when  they  can 
get  5  per  cent,  on  what  are  called  “War  or  Victory  Bonds  ”?  The 
fact  is  that  these  portals  to  the  country,  the  means  of  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  commerce  upon  which  as  a  nation  we  depend,  are 
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to-day  in  a  bankrupt  condition,  and  the  only  way  they  can  relieve 
themselves  is  by  passing  on  the  burden  by  means  of  increased 
rates,  which  will  hamper  and  hinder  commerce,  to  the  traders 
and  consumers  of  the  country.  It  is  true,  too,  that  the  trusts  we 
have  been  referring  to  are  at  present  in  an  exceedingly  aw^kward 
position.  They  do  not  desire  the  public  to  know  their  very 
impecunious  condition,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  a  “living 
wage  ”  they  have  had  to  come  to  Parliament  to  ask  leave  of  the 
Legislature  to  increase  their  dues  and  charges.  Almost  all  the 
port  and  harbour  authorities  in  the  country  are  promoting  Bills 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  charges  and  are  at  the  same 
time  in  opposition  to  the  Ways  and  Communications  Bill.  They 
insist  upon  being  left  out  of  the  latter  Bill,  although  it  is  obvious 
that  if  they  are  to  continue  in  useful  existence  they  must  pass 
into  stronger  hands  than  those  of  the  trusts  which  at  present 
control  them.  These  ought  clearly  to  be  in  hands  which  can 
play  the  national  instead  of  the  local  game.  Long  ago  docks, 
such  as  those  at  Liverpool,  were  in  ttie  hands  of  the  Town  Council. 
The  docks  at  Bristol  are  to-day  still  owned  and  managed  by  the 
Corporation.*  But  although  in  many  cases,  like  the  Clyde,  the 
Tyne,  and  the  Mersey,  the  docks  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  corporations  w'ho  thought  to  relieve  the  town  rates  by 
the  dock  dues,  and  bave  been  put  into  the  hands  of  those  whose 
sole  interest  is  in  the  dock  dues,  these  trusts  are  still  too  local  both 
in  their  constitution  and  in  their  policy.  The  trust  which  controls 
the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  is  a  local  Liverpool  trust.  But 
the  nation  has  a  paramount  interest  in  such  undertakings  and 
in  the  great  waterways  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Tyne,  and  to  allow 
these  to  be  managed  in  the  interests  of  the  town  or  the  traders 
who  desire  to  use  that  particular  i)ort  is  a  short-sighted  mistake. 
It  would  be  fatal  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  if  these  dock  and 
harbour  trusts  were  allowed  to  succeed  in  inducing  Parliament, 
as  they  want  to  do,  to  leave  them  out  of  the  Ways  and  Com¬ 
munications  Bill. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  roads.  The  day  of  private  roads  has 
gone  by,  although  at  one  time  they  existed  with  their  vexatious 
tolls  in  many  districts.  It  was  seen  that  roads  ought  not  to  be 
private  property  and  ought  not  to  be  in  any  but  public  hands. 
But  here,  too,  your  local  authorities  may  be  too  local  and  parochial 
to  have  the  control  of  these  highways  of  the  country,  which, 
especially  in  these  days  of  carriage  by  motor  car,  have  a  national 
value.  But,  again,  the  railw’ays  and  docks  depend  upon  roads 
and  roads  depend  upon  docks  and  railways.  It  would  be  a  dis- 

(1)  The  town  ratepayers  of  Bristol  have  to  pay  a  rate  of  one  shilling  and  five- 
pence  in  the  po'ind  for  the  luxury  of  possessing  a  dock  undertaking. 
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tinct  departure  from  the  principles  which  underlie  this  Bill  if 
the  road  authorities  and  those  who  are  supporting  their  active 
opposition  were  to  succeed  in  their  endeavour  to  be  left  out  of  ' 
the  Bill. 

But  one  of  the  complaints  of  the  Bill,  as  we  have  said,  is  that 
in  several  directions  it  has  not  gone  far  enough.  It  is  perhaps  im¬ 
possible  to  go  very  far  when  you  have  the  clog  of  stupid  pre¬ 
judiced  public  opinion  round  your  ankles.  Thus  there  was  a 
howd  in  the  country  through  its  megaphone,  the  Press,  when  it 
was  thought  that  Sir  Eric  Geddes  entertained  the  idea  of  putting 
civil  aerial  transportation  under  the  same  large  grasping  hand 
of  the  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communications.  If  he  had  the 
idea  that  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  letters,  and  parcels 
through  the  air  was  transportation  and  that  aeroplanes  w^ere  a 
means  of  communication  and  might  well,  in  the  future,  compete 
for  certain  traffic  wdth  more  crawling  means  of  communication 
on  the  earth  or  sea,  and  should,  therefore,  be  under  the  Minister 
of  Ways,  he  had  to  abandon  it  ;.and  now,  it  seems,  we  are  to  have 
civil  aerial  transport  treated  as  part  of  naval  and  military  trans¬ 
port  !  But  w  e  love  anomalies ! 

But  while  w'e  are  on  the  hesitations  which  have  marked  Sir 
Eric  Geddes’  proposals  we  would  note  that,  although  he  takes 
possession  of  all  the  light  railways  which  only  pay  2  per  cent., 
he  has  left  all  tramways  out  of  the  Bill,  some  of  which  pay  7  per 
cent.,  and  many  of  which,  although  they  may  now  be  called 
“tramways,”  were  sanctioned  under  the  Light  Railways  Act. 
But  the  very  Act  of  1871 — which  is  the  Act  under  which  the 
Government  got  possession  of  the  railways  for  military  purposes, 
the  powders  which  are  to  be  continued  for  two  years  under  the 
Bill — contemplated,  as  we  have  seen,  that  tramw'ays  were  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  railways.  Still  these  are  left  out  of 
the  Bill,  perhaps  because  the  Government  feared  the  opposition 
of  great  corporations  which  were  making  a  “good  thing”  out  of 
their  tramways,  or  perhaps  because  the  Ministry  of  Ways  and 
Communications  is  only  to  be  a  “cripples’  home.” 

Again,  Sir  Eric  Geddes  thinks  that  in  future  all  the  main 
lines  of  railway  will  be  run  by  means  of  electricity,  and  Sir 
Frederick  Bramw’ell,  in  a  prophetic  and  not  in  a  jocular  mood, 
declared  that  in  fifty  years  the  only  place  where  you  would  see 
a  steam  locomotive  w^ould  be  the  British  Museum.*  If,  then,  our 
main  lines  are  to  be  electrified,  surely  the  generating  stations 
of  the  country  are  an  important  part  of  the  “  plant  ”  necessary 
to  transportation.  Here  again,  however,  although  a  committee  on 

(1)  Even  to-day  96  per  cent,  of  the  279  tramway  undertakings  in  the  country 
is  worked  by  mean.^  of  electric  traction. 
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coal  consumption  has  reported  that  the  electrical  lighting  and 
power  shpply  has  in  the  past  been  entrusted  to  too  small  and  too 
local  hands,  and  although  we  are  told  that  it  is  owing  to  that 
peddling  policy  that  w'e  in  London  are  paying  double  what  we 
ought  to  pay  for  our  light,  and  that  electricity  for  power  is  in  many 
places  at  prohibitive  prices,  the  Bill  does  not  propose  to  deal  wdth 
this  all-important  means  of  transportation.  Even  some  of  our  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  seem — like  the  enterprises  we  have  mentioned 
—to  be  too  local.  The  representatives  of. some  of  our  port  towns 
said  emphatically.  Leave  the  docks  out  of  your  Bill,  but  by  all 
means  nationalise  the  other  means  of  transportation,  and  amongst 
them  take  over  the  electric  power  supply  stations;  and,  as  we 
are  all  generous  with  other  people’s  property — one  of  them  who 
was  preaching  the  doctrine  of  “hands  off  the  docks”  admitted 
that  it  was  quite  right  that  roads  should  be  taken  over. 

But,  no !  Thus  far  and  no  farther  is  Sir  Eric  Geddes’  illogical 
motto.  He  wants  competition  which  has  been  inimical  to  the 
public  interest  to  cease ;  but  his  Bill  has  no  reference  to  shipping, 
although  he  is  taking  possession  of  all  the  steamboats  belonging  to 
railway  companies,  and  although  our  coasting  trade  is  an  import¬ 
ant  means  of  transportation  between  our  ports,  and  is  in  active 
competition  for  the  traffic  between  port  towns  with  the  railw'ays. 

Now  it  w'ould  be  interesting  if  we  could  find  out  what  is 
really  meant  by  the  proposed  legislation.  One  thing  seems  quite 
certain,  and  that  is  that  the  railways  will  never  go  back  to  the 
shareholders  and  be  run  as  companies’  undertakings  by  boards 
of  directors.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  all  these  pauper  means  of 
transportation  are  in  the  end  to  remain  in  the  hands  that  are 
now  taking  possession  of  them  for  two  inquiring  and  experi¬ 
menting  years.  The  Government  is  very  wxll  informed  as  to 
the  dangerous  financial  position  of  most  of  these  undertakings. 
Railways  are  earning  less  by  £100,000,000  than  their  expenses. 
Roads  require  £30,000,000  spent  upon  them  to  bring  them  up 
to  their  pre-war  condition.  Canals  were  subsidised  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1915  to  the  extent  of  £670,000,  and  if  they  are  to  be 
of  any  real  use  in  the  future  require  to  have  £38,000,000  spent 
upon  them.  Light  railways  are  only  earning  2  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  expended  on  their  construction.  Docks  and  harbours, 
as  w'e  have  seen,  are  paupers.  Well,  when  he  has  got  possession 
of  this  motley  crew  of  derelicts,  what  is  he  going  to  do  with 
them?  Sir  Eric  Geddes  said  he  feared  it  might  be  necessary  to 
nationalise  railways.  If  he  did  it  to-day,  he  would  have  to  com¬ 
pensate  the  shareholders  for  the  bad  conditions  of  the  roads  *  and 

(1)  The  Home  Secretary  on  March  28th  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  tlie 
“permanent  ways”  of  the  railways  “were  in  great  disrepair,  and  repairs  might 
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rolling  stock  and  also  for  the  deficit  of  ^‘100,000,000  that  has 
been  brought  about  since  the  Government  took  possession  of  them. 
But  he  must  purchase  the  railways.  With  a  view  to  economy, 
he  proposes  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  private  owners’  trucks 
and  wagons  (between  600,000  and  700,0(X)),  and  he  told  the 
House  of  Commons  that  these  would  remain  the  property  of  the 
Government  at  the  end  of  the  two  years.  But  not  only  are  the 
wagons  of  private  owners  to  remain  the  property  of  the  State 
at  the  end  of  the  two  probationary  years,  but  as  it  will,  according 
to  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  probably  be  necessary  to  carry  out  schemes 
of  railway  development  during  that  period  “which  it  would  not 
be  reasonable  to  expect  the  existing  railway  companies  or  other 
transport  agencies  to  undertake,”  all  these  undertakings  too — 
and  no  one  knows  anything  about  them — are  to  become  and 
remain  the  property  of  the  Government.  The  Government  might 
conceivably  be  the  owners  of  railways  competing  with  the  existing 
companies  when  they  get  back  their  property.  But  is  it  possible 
to  suppose  that  the  Government  would  scrap  the  wagons  which 
carry  nearly  half  the  traffic  which  is  conveyed  by  rail?  If  not, 
are  the  Government,  through  the  Minister  of  Ways  and  Com¬ 
munications,  going  to  work  and  run  those  wagons  on  the  railways 
in  competition  with  the  stock  of  the  then  owners?  Such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  unthinkable.  But,  again,  what  is  to  happen  to  all 
the  other  means  of  transport?  He  is  taking  possession  of  them 
w'hen  they  are  all — even  railways — on  their  last  legs.  It  is  quite 
true  that  he  holds  out  some  prospect  of  economies.  He  may 
prevent  useless  competkion,  he  may  put  an  end  to  waste  haulage, 
he  may  possibly  pool  some  of  the  companies’  too  numerous  town 
stations.  But  is  anyone  under  the  impression  that  these  econo¬ 
mies  would  enable  the  companies  at  the  end  of  two  years  of 
rest  cure  in  a  “nursing  home  ”  at  Westminster  to  walk  without 
Government  crutches?  We  are  convinced  that  none  of  these 
will  ever  retrace  their  steps  from  the  lions’  den,  to  vary  the  simile, 
into  which  they  are  being  herded  under  this  Bill.  Everything, 
therefore,  points  to  the  fact  that  what  is  called  by  the  promoters 
temporary  possession  for  tw’o  years  must  result  in  the  permanent 
expropriation  of  the  present  proprietors.  All  the  arguments — and 
we  have  admitted  their  cogency — for  the  unification  of  control  of 
all  the  means  and  agencies  of  transportation  will  remain  as  strong 
and  convincing  at  the  end  of  tw'o  years  as  they  are  to-day.  Is  it 
possible  to  suppose  that  we  could  revert  to  the  separate  existence 

be  necessvy  which  the  companies  were  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out,  so  that 
money  might  have  to  be  advanced  to  them.‘’  If  that  is  so,  the  State  will 
become  the  mortgagee  of  the  railways  to  an  amount  only  measured  by  what  the 
Minister  thinks  nec'^rsary  expenditure,  and  in  the  end  will  necessarily  have  to 
“foreclose  ’  on  the  railways,  which  no  doubt  is  one  method  of  nationalisation. 
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of  all  the  competing  railways  and  docks,  even  if  they  were  not 
then,  as  they  are  now,  bankrupt?  One  of  the  objects  the  Minister 
has  in  view  is  to  put  an  end  to  small  units  and  stupid  competition. 
Is  this  two  years  of  control  only  to  lead  us  back  to  the  present 
serious  condition  of  the  transportation  system?  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  in  such  a  futile  result  from  this  heroic  legislation.  No ! 
These  agencies  -  will  never  again  be  handed  back  to  the  private 
adventurers  and  the  local  trusts  in  whose  hands  they  have  be¬ 
come  so  impecunious  that  they  cannot  efficiently  carry  on  their 
great  public  services. 

But  here  again,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning,  the  Bill  which 
goes  so  far  does  not  go  far  enough.  If  it  is  certain  and  in¬ 
evitable  that  all  these  undertakings  must,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public,  be  nationalised,  why  is  it  not  to  be  done  now?  Why  is 
the  Government  asking  two  years  “to  make  up  their  minds  as 
to  what  Is  the  advisable  thing  to  be  done  ”?  (Mr.  Shortt  in  the 
debate  on  March  28th.)  Why  are  they  asking  from  Parliament 
a  power  for  the  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communications  to  spend 
an  indefinite  sum  of  money  during  his  “  research  ”  period  without 
the  control  of  Parliament  ?  ^  In  the  present  condition  of  the 
finances  of  the  country  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  hand  over  the 
purse-strings  (even  if  the  purse  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasury)  to  a  new  Minister.  But  that  is  the  Bill !  The  Home 
Secretary  says  it  is  impossible  to  put  any  limit  to  the  spending 
power  of  the  Ways  and  Communications  Minister  because,  as 
yet,  he  does  not  know  what  has  to  be  done  or  what  he  means  to 
do.  It  might  be  possible  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
discharge  of  the  various  duties  which  are  at  present  discharged  as 
to  railways,  docks,  etc.,  by  the  Government  departments,  but  how 
is  it  possible  to  say  what  the  purchase  of  all  the  private  railway 
wagons  in  the  country  will  cost,  how  much  will  have  to  be 
advanced  to  railway  companies  and  others  for  necessary  repairs 
and  improvements,  what  may  have  to  be  spent  upon  the  develop- 

(1)  On  April  1st  the  House  of  Commons  thought  that  unlimited  powers  of 
spending  money  in  these  hidden  directions  were  dangerous,  and  tried  to  have  a 
limit  put  to  these  financial  powers.  The  leader  of  the  House  seemed  to  give  way, 
and  said  that  what  the  Government  contemplated  was  “that  in  case  of  every 
scheme  which  involved  as  much  as  a  million  pounds  sterling,  not  in  any  particular 
year  but  upon  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  they  would,  before  it  was  undertaken, 
submit  it  to  the  House  of  Commons,  either  in  an  estimate  or  some  other 
way.”  But  we  question  whether  that  is  any  protection.  Suppose  the  Minister 
buys  up  the  private  wagons  of  one  colliery.  That  is  his  “first”  scheme. 
That  would  cost  much  less  than  a  million.  Or  suppose  that,  not  exercising  the 
power,  to  use  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  illustrations,  to  “  initiate  schemes  perhaps  as 
big  as  another  Great  Eastern  Railway,”  “a  power  which  should  not  be  left  to 
any  Minister  or  Government  ” — the  Minister  was  content  to  make  a  great  system 
by  a  series  of  schemes  for  short  lengths  of  railway — there  is,  it  would  seem, 
nothing  to  prevent  him  doing  so. 
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ment  schemes  which  may  be  necessary,  and  which  the  existing 
agencies  cannot  carry  out,  what  it  will  cost  to  establish  under¬ 
takings  or  to  maintain  and  work  transport  services  “by  land  or 
water”?  Can  any  man  make  an  estimate  approximating  to 
accuracy  within  millions  of  pounds  of  what  may  be  done  or  spent 
under  such  omnipotent  clauses?  The  Home  Secretary,  as  we 
see,  “gave  up”  the  conundrum,  and  said  :  “No  approximate  or 
honest  guarantee  could  be  given  of  the  amount  that  might 
have  to  be  expended  on  works.”  In  those  circumstances  the 
House  seemed  very  unwilling  to  draw  a  cheque  “at  a  venture,” 
and  the  Home  Secretary  agreed  to  the  motion  that  progress 
should  be  reported  in  order  to  “give  further  time  for  considera¬ 
tion,”  but  expressed  the  daring  hope  that  those  who  were  opposed 
to  this  “confidence  trick” — those  were  not  his  words — “would 
see  that  their  fears  were  groundless.” 

According  to  Hoyle,  in  “whist”  when  in  doubt  it  is  your 
duty  to  play  trumps,  but  in  the  game  of  statesmanship  when  you 
are  in  doubt  (and  that  is  almost  a  chronic  condition)  the  policy 
is  to  say  the  matter  is  to  be  inquired  into,  and  you  appoint  a 
Commission,  a  Committee,  or  now  a  Minister,  and  these  are 
convenient  shelves  for  many  matters  that  may  usefully  be  con¬ 
cealed  from  public  scrutiny.  But  if,  as  we  are  told  and  believe,  the 
whole  matter  of  transportation  is  in  a  serious  and  dangerous 
condition,  is  it  enough  to  appoint  a  Minister  with  a  salary,  an 
expensive  staff,  and  large  ^wers  ?  Will  that  blind  the  public 
to  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
in  all  these  directions  now? 

The  questions  raised  by  the  Bill  are  those  upon  which  the 
very  existence,  to  leave  out  the  more  flattering  w’ord  “prosperity,” 
of  the  nation  depends.  The  public  who  are  paying  high  prices 
for  everything,  the  taxpayer  who  is  groaning  under  a  heavy 
income  tax  and  super  tax,  the  local  ratepayer  whose  rates  are 
almost  equal  to  his  rent,  are  asking  for  immediate  action,  and 
what  he  is  offered  is  a  Ministry  that  is  to  consider,  to  muddle 
along  for  two  years  with  these  bankrupt  stocks,  to  spend  whatever 
he  pleases,  and  then  at  the  end  of  two  years,  or  possibly  after 
several  extension  of  time  Bills,  to  tell  us  how  we  ought  to  act. 
Is  it  not  certain  that  the  Bill  is  a  shilly-shally  measure?  It  is 
bold,  but  not  bold  enough !  If  we  are  right  in  our  surmise  as 
to  the  future  of  all  those  means  of  transportation,  is  not  the 
country  entitled  to  know  now  the  policy  which  really  underlies 
this  measure?  If  it  is  essential  that  all  the  transportation 
agencies  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State  for  two  years,  is 
it  not  certain  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  necessity  for 
unification,  for  central  control  will  exist  just  as  it  does  to-day? 
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Then  why  not  tell  the  public  that  nationalisation  is  inevitable 
and  face  it  now?  To  believe  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  these  undertakings  independent  of  State  control 
and  State  help  is  inii)ossible.  To  set  up  other  and  competing 
agencies  is  absurd,  and  would  be  the  last  nail  in  the  coffin  of 
the  existing  undertakings.  But  it  is  said  “time  must  be  given 
to  consider  ”  ;  that  is  always  the  excuse  of  the  too  timid.  Time 
is  not,  in  this  case,  for  consideration,  but  for  action,  and  that 
time  is  now. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  this  Bill  must  be  considered. 
The  Minister  designate  has  told  us  that  competition  between 
means  of  transportation  in  this  country  must  cease.  It  has 
been  in  the  past  productive  of  detriment  and  not  of  benefit  to 
the  public.  He  distinctly  said  we  must  “forgo  the  luxuries  of 
competition,”  and  in  another  place  he  referred  to  the  necessity 
of  “eliminating  competition.”  Most  people  who  are  familiar 
with  the  history  of  these  agents  of  transportation — railways, 
docks,  canals,  and  the  rest — are  convinced  that  to  rely  mxjn  the 
haphazard  method  of  comi)etition  for  the  regulation  of  great 
undertakings  or  securing  their  best  use  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  is  to  trust  to  the  support  of  a  broken  reed.^  But  if  that 
is  so,  and  if  competition  in  the  past  has  been  the  direct  road 
to  amalgamations  which  have  resulted  in  prs^ctical  monoiwlies, 
and  if  the.  Minister  is  convinced  of  that,  does  it  not  follow  that 
it  would  be  an  absurd  {wlicy  to  allow  railways,  docks,  and  other 
means  of  transportation  to  go  back  into  their  pre-war  condition 
of  separate  independent  entities,  whose  destiny  was  to  fight  like 
the  cats  of  Kilkenny?  But  here,  again,  in  the  Bill  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  put  an  end  to  competition,  to  substitute  unified  central 
control,  we  find  the  same  evil  of  too  far  and  not  far  enough. 
While  the  Government  see  that  competition  has  been  useless, 
they  are  taking  jww'er  to  continue  it  in  its  most  offensive  form 
— that  is,  competition  between  private  enterprise  and  the  State. 
If  there  is  to  be  no  competition,  the  only  possible  alternative 
is  a  Government  monopoly.  That  has  been  found  essential  in 
relation  to  the  conveyance  of  letters  and  other  means  of  verbal 
communication.  But  this  “two  years’  ”  Bill  with  its  large  dis¬ 
cretionary  powers  does  not  establish  a  monopoly ;  it  is  possible 
that  under  it  competition  could  exist. 

It  proposes  to  give  the  Minister  possession,  not  only  of  such 
public  instruments  of  transportation  as  he  may  select,  but  also 

(1)  Parliament  long  ago  disapproved  of  competition  as  a  means  to  making  "rail- 
way  companies  ”  do  their  duty  by  the  public,  and  passed  a  great  many  Acts  for 
“regulating  railways,”  and  set  up  a  Court  of  Law — which  it  called  a  Commission 
—to  regulate  these  and  to  determine  questions,  which  were  not  questions  of  law 
at  all,  but  were  questions  of  trade  and  commerce. 
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couteiuplutes  by  some  lueaus  (.oi'iginally,  as  the  Bill  was  intro-  I 
duced,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  but  now  by  a  Bill  in  Parliament) 
the  acquisition  of  these  or  some  of  these.  If  he  acquired,  let  ub 
say,  the  Midland  Bailway,  then  it  is  obvious  that  there  would  be 
competition  between  that  route  and  the  routes  which  serve  the 
country  on  the  East  of  England  and  the  West.  He  takes  power 
to  take  iKJssession  not  only  of  these  public  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  but  of  privately-owned  wagons  which  run  on  railways.  Here, 
again,  he  is  not  bound  to,  although  he  may,  acquire  the  whole 
of  such  rolling  stock.  If  he  exercises  the  power  to  purchase  some 
of  these  wagons,  there  would  clearly  exist  competition  between 
the  State  wagons  and  the  wagons  of  private  owners.  On 
April  1st  a  column  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Times  setting 
out  the  objections,  from  the  private  owner’s  point  of  view',  of 
this  expropriation,  and  they  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
|)Ooling  of  railway  companies’  vvagons  had  not  been  productive 
of  the  economies  in  haulage  and  shunting  at  junctions  which 
had  been  anticipated.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  there  are  some 
practical  objections  that  can  he  urged  against  the  proposal. 
There  are  many  classes  of  wagons,  and  complete  standardisation 
is  difficult.  All  coal  wagons  will  not  suit  all  collieries,  and  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  w'agon  are  required  for  the  shipping  trade,  others 
for  ordinary  trade,  and  so  on.  But  against  these  objections  it 
is  surely  true  that  the  pooling  of  all  the  wagons  in  the  country  ' 

would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  trade.  The  want  of  a  pool 
makes  it  incumbent  on  every  owner  to  hold  a  margin  of  wagons.  j 

The  margin  for  the  maximum  demand  can  be  reduced  to  a  mini-  | 

mum  when  all  the  demands  are  met  out  of  a  “bank  ”  of  wagons. 

But,  again,  why  should  traders  desire  to  find  capital  for  wagons 
which  are  in  fact  part  of  the  carrying  plant  of  a  railway?  It 
is  possible  that  they  make  a  profit  out  of  the  ownership.  But  ; 
that  is  a  profit  to  which  the  railways,  if  they  can  find  the  capital, 
are  entitled  to.  But  here  the  question  is.  What  is  to  happen 
to  one  ow'ner  of  private  wagons  if  the  Minister  of  Ways  and  Com¬ 
munications  buys  the  wagons  of  some  of  his  rivals  and  leaves  his 
wagons  upon  his  hand?  Even  if  no  private  owners’  wagons  were 
purchased,  as  the  whole  of  the  railway  company’s  wagons  would 
be  in  the  Minister’s  hands,  there  might  be  competition  w'hich 
would  prove  ruinous  to  those  wdio  had  retained  their  wagons. 

But  this  is  not  doing  aw-ay  with  competition,  but  continuing 
competition  in  the  imfairest  way,  because  it  is  not  between  two 
fairly  matched  competitors,  but  between  the  State  and  a  private 
individual  or  company.  The  same  is  true  with  reference  to  docks. 

The  owners  of  these  made  a  vigorous  but  unavailing  protest  against 
Clause  2,  which  was  only  for  the  transfer  of  existing  departmental 
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|K)wers  to  the  Transport  Minister ;  but  the  whole  of  the  speeches 
were  against  the  inclusion  of  docks  in  the  Bill  at  all.  Suppose  they 
were  left  out.  Would  there  not  be  active  competition  between 
these  and  the  railway-owned  docks  which  are,  without  doubt, 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  ?  But  even  if  the  railway  docks 
do  not,  as  it  is  said,  do  half  the  trade  of  the  country,  under 
another  clause  in  the  Bill  the  Minister  has  the  power  “to  estab¬ 
lish  and  work  transport  services  by  land  and  water.”  Would  not 
these  compete  with  the  Clyde,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Tyne? 

But  the  opposition  of  these  dock  owners  is  somewhat  curious. 
They,  as  the  owners  of  the  great  gateways  of  the  country,  are,  as 
is  said,  promoting  Bills  in  this  session  of  Parliament  to  obtain  the 
power  to  increase  their  dues  and  charges.  And  the  case  for  these 
Bills  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  them — although  during  the  war 
their  charges  have  been  increased  in  some  cases  GO  per  cent,  and 
in  some  300  per  cent. — to  carry  on  their  undertakings  unless  they 
get  from  the  users  of  docks  the  money  to  do  it.  Well,  the  Ways 
and  Communications  Bill  enables  the  Minister  to  increase  these 
charges  to  any  extent  he  thinks  right.  And  he  would,  while 
the  dock  companies  and  trusts  would  not,  be  in  a  jwsition  to  do 
so.  Take  the  case  of  one  of  these  trusts  which  is  desirous  of 
increasing  its  charging  powers.  It  has  two  docks  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  railway  company  not  far  from  it,  and  these — 
for  there  is  no  one  that  says  the  railways  are  not  to  continue  in 
the  Government’s  hands — will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister, 
and  the  trust  or  navigation  trustees,  even  if  they  got  their  Bill 
to-morrow,  would  be  in  competition  with  these  Minister’s  docks 
and  could  not  charge  a  penny  more  than  he  was  charging.  Com¬ 
petition  would  regulate  their  rates  and  not  the  clause  in  their 
Bill.  Here,  then,  we  see  that  the  Bill  as  it  stands  does  not  put 
an  end  to  competition,  but  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  Minister 
by  means  of  competition  to  ruin  any  so-called  independent  rival. 
In  the  old  days  it  was  said  that  it  was  difficult  to  argue  with  the 
master  of  ten  legions.  It  is  difficult  to-day  to  compete  with  a 
Minister  of  Ways  and  Communications  who  has  the  taxes  of  the 
country  to  assist  him  in  his  central  control.  It  is  said,  as  we 
saw,  that  the  Minister  should  not  have  the  power  to  initiate  a  big 
scheme  like  another  Great  Eastern  Railway,  but  under  one  of 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill  he  has  power  to  “discontinue  the  working 
of  any  undertaking  or  any  part  of  an  undertaking”  and  “may 
close  any  station  ” ;  these  powers  would  be  effective  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  as  a  competitive  transportation  agent 
against  the  other  means  of  conveyance  which  he  had  not  the 
|)ower  to  take,  or  which  he  had  not  chosen  to  lay  his  hands  on. 
We  do  not  say  that  such  a  thing  is  in  contemplation,  but  with 
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such  powers,  a  Minister  could  cripple  any  independent  trans¬ 
port  agency  in  the  country  in  the  two  years  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  the  ow  ners  or  trustees  the  possessors  only  of  the  sal¬ 
vage  of  these,  at  one  time,  important  means  of  transportation. 

Here,  again,  we  see  that  the  Bill  asks  at  the  same  time  too 
much  and  not  enough.  If  a  monopoly  is  essential — and  that  is 
what  central  control  means,  and  that  is  why  Sir  Eric  Geddes  in 
Committee  naturally  resisted  the  proposal  to  make  his  powers 
subject  to  the  consent  of  an  Advisory  Committee  or  Council — 
then  it  ought  to  be  a  complete  monopoly,  and  ought  not  to  be 
one  which  may  be  brought  about  by  crippling  the  horses  we  may 
ultimately  want  to  buy,  but  by  the  acquisition  of  all  means  of 
transportation  upon  terms  sanctioned  now  by  Parliament.  What 
the  private  wagon-owners,  the  dock  trusts,  and  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  should  insist  iqx)n  is  not  iqwn  being  left  out  of  the  Bill 
— for  that  would  undermine  the  measure — but  iqxjn  the  Minister 
taking  possession  of  the  whole  of  these,  and  ‘  if  he  determines 
on  nationalisation,  iqx)!!  the  purchase  of  the  w'hole  of  these  upon 
fair  terms.  The  nationalisation  on  the  terms  of  fair  compensa¬ 
tion  may  not  be  a  wise  policy,  and  from  the  point  of  view  that 
the  State  may  manage  these  undertakings,  not  merely  com¬ 
mercially  but  politically,  may  be  inexpedient ;  but  it  is  not  unjust ; 
and  it  is  certainly  a  sounder  policy  than  that  of  a  temporary 
possession  of  these  undertakings,  or  any  part  of  any  of  them, 
with  a  view  to  some  ultimate  and  undisclosed  j)olicy  which  is  up 
someone’s  sleeve  and  which  most  people  believe  to  be  State 
ownership.  Any  such  temporary  powders,  which  might  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  cheapening  the  article  which  may  have  to  be 
purchased,  would  in  our  view  be  unjust. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  the  means  of  transport  at  the 
present  time,  the  large  interests  of  the  public  which  are  involved 
in  the  efficiency  of  these,  which  the  present  holders  are  unable 
to  provide,  may  justify  centralisation  in  the  hands  of  a  Minister; 
but  they  cannot  justify  the  doing  of  a  wrong  to  those  persons 
or  companies  or  boards  of  trustees  who  have,  with  the  approval 
of  the  State,  been  carrying  out  the  duties  put  upon  them,  and 
supplying  the  services  for  the  public. 


J.  H.  Balfour  Browne. 
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SiNCK  there  appears  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  Allies  are 
unavoidably  committed  to  operations  of  a  more  or  less  extensive 
nature  in  Siberia  this  year,  there  is  an  undoubted  fascination  in 
the  idea  of  a  direct  and  short  route  from  England  by  which  sup¬ 
plies  of  arms  and  munitions  could  be  dispatched  to  the  present 
Russian  and  British  front  at  Omsk  without  making  the  lengthy 
voyage  by  the  Far  East. 

The  Bolshevist  Oligarchy  at  present  closes  all  access  to  the 
region  by  its  natural  approach  from  Moscow  by  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  and  the  enormous  distance  from  Europe  to 
Vladivostok,  its  only  seaport,  effectually  deters  any  enterprise 
of  importance  in  connection  with  the  Allied  tactics. 

It  behoves  us,  therefore,  almost  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  with  the  utmost  seriousness  all  other  possible  means 
supplementing  the  existing  lines  of  communication  with 
Colonel  John  Ward’s  gallant  little  force,  and  without  in  any  way 
clashing  with  the  dispositions  of  Japan,  who  for  the  moment  has 
what  may  be  termed  the  Far  Eastern  field  practically  to  herself 
and  with  it  the  entire  control  of  the  Trans-Baikal  railway  system. 

With  the  advent  of  spring  and  the  breaking  up. of  the  ice  in 
the  vast  watershed  of  Central  Asia,  the  economic  and  military 
importance  of  Siberia  to  the  Allies  will  become  more  and  more 
manifest,  though  it  is  already  fully  recognised  that  only  i-ts  isola¬ 
tion  from  Europe  stands  in  the  way  of  the  speedy  development 
of  its  strategic  possibilities  and  vast  resources. 

The  announcement,  therefore,  of  the  contemplated  revival  of 
the  thirty-year-old  British  project  for  the  opening  up  of  the  direct 
route  between  England  and  Northern  Siberia  by  means  of  the 
Kara  Sea  passage,  which  was  discovered  by  Nordenskiold  in  1875, 
is  particularly  apposite  at  the  present  time,  not  only  as  proving 
that  the  Government  is  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  that  might  possibly  help  to  relieve 
the  situation,  but  also  as  a  further  indication  of  the  wondrous 
r/)le  of  the  British  Navy  in  every  operation  of  the  Great  War. 

The  celebrated  voyage  of  Captain  Wiggins  in  1887,  when  he 
successfully  accomplished,  for  the  first  time,  the  feat  of  navigating 
a  steamer  (the  Phcp/nix)  across  the  Kara  Sea  and  np  the  River 
Yenesei  to  the  city  of  Yeneseisk,  thus  landing  a  British  cargo 
in  the  heart  of  Siberia,  is  too  well  remembered  for  it  to  be  neces- 
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Wiry  for  me  to  recapitulate  an  exploit  which  has  become  historic, 
solving  as  it  did  the  much  vexed  question  of  the  possibility  of 
establishing  direct  commercial  relations  between  England  and 
Siberia  vid  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Kara  Sea. 

This  successful  expedition,  opening  up  such  immense  possi¬ 
bilities,  naturally  encouraged  its  financial  promoters  to  follow  it 
up  by  another  and  a  much  more  important  one. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  in  the  following  year,  therefore,  the 
Labrador,  a  powerful  wooden  steamer  specially  built  for  Arctic 
work,  was  dispatched  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenesei  river  with  a 
cargo  of  “all  sorts,”  with  which  to  try  the  Siberian  market;  the 
Phcanix,  which  had  been  laid  up  for  the  winter  at  Yeneseisk, 
being  too  large  to  get  such  a  great  distance  from  the  estuary. 

Through  a  diversity  of  causes,  into  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  here,  the  .expedition  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose, 
and  the  Labrador  returned  to  England  without  having  crossed 
the  Kara  Sea  at  all.  An  ordinary  man  would  have  been  dis¬ 
couraged,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  by  such  a  failure ;  but  Wiggins 
was  not  of  that  stuff. 

Nothing  daunted,  he  at  once  began  trying  to  raise  “the  sinews 
of  w’ar”  for  a  fresh  expedition,  and  was  so  successful  (such  con¬ 
fidence  had  his  friends  in  him)  that  the  following  year  the 
Labrador  once  again  started  for  the  far  North-East,  but  only  to 
meet  with  another  failure,  though  this  time  the  failure,  it  was 
proved  afterwards,  could  have  been  easily  averted. 

In  fact,  so  conclusively  was  this  proved  that,  emboldened  with 
the  knowledge  of  how  near  it  had  been  to  being  a  success,  a 
syndicate  of  rich  and  influential  London  men  was  without  diffi¬ 
culty  got  together,  and  it  w^as  at  once  decided  that  two  ships 
be  sent  out  the  following  year — the  Norwegian  wooden  steamer, 
the  Biscaya,  800  tons  gross,  and  the  Thule,  400  tons.  Everything 
that  was  possible  w’as  done  to  ensure  success. 

This  time  there  were  no  half-hearted  measures ;  money  was 
forthcoming,  and  with  it  a  renewed  enthusiasm  in  the  scheme, 
which,  I  may  add  parenthetically,  helped  not  a  little  to  bring 
about  its  eventually  satisfactory  result ;  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  expedition  started  handicapped  by  the  untoward 
absence  (owing  to  his  having  been  shipwrecked  on  his  way  to 
join  it)  of  Captain  Wiggins,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  project. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  accompany  the  expedition  on  the 
Biscaya  as  representative  of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  and 
was  much  impressed  with  the  potentiality  of  the  route,  provided 
weather  conditions  were  favourable. 

But,  successful  though  the  expedition  turned  out  to  be,  it  was 
impossible  to  shut  one’s  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  difficulties  and 
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dangers  that  beset  us  from  start  to  finish  were  likely  to  prove 
a  constant  menace  and  drawback  to  any  regular  trading  service. 

For  the  moment  it  is,  unfortunately,  not  a  question  of  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  that  has  brought  the  Kara  Sea  route  again  to 
the  fore,  but  of  endeavouring  to  find  a  practical  means  of  relieving 
the  situation  in  Central  Siberia  in  the  most  expeditious  manner 
po.ssible  this  summer,  by  steadily  supporting  the  loyal  Kussian 
forces  with  arms  and  munitions  and  money. 

The  proposition,  however,  of  the  Kara  Sea  route  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  calls  for  very  serious  scrutiny,  and  one  has  to  ask  whether 
the  undoubted  risks  it  would  involve  are  commensurate  with  the 
bearing  it  would  have,  if  successful,  on  the  operations  that  will 
have  perforce  to  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future  on  the  Siberian 
front  if  the  advance  of  Bolshevism  in  this  direction  is  to  be 
definitely  arrested. 

It  is  therefore  of  momentous  interest  to  examine  the  project 
as  it  will  present  itself  from  the  military  point  of  view. 

From  London  or  Hull  to  Hammerfest,  the  northernmost  port 
of  Norway,  and  from  there  across  the  Arctic  Ocean  past  Kolguiev 
Island  to  Waygatch  Island,  south  of  Nova  Zembla,  is  straight¬ 
forward  sailing,  as  it  is  unusual  for  ice  in  any  quantity  to  be  met 
with  here  in  June,  July,  and.  the  early  part  of  August.  The 
vexata  qucestio  commences  once  through  the  Straits  that  separate 
Waygatch  from  the  Siberian  mainland  and  w'hich  form  the  most 
navigable  entrance  to  the  Kara  Sea. 

It  had  been  propounded  by  Nordenskiold  that  the  fact  of  the" 
aborigines  having  named  this  sea  “Kara,”  which  is  the  Tartar 
for  “black,”  proved  conclusively  that  it  was  always  clear  of  ice 
during  certain  months  of  the  summer,  the  water  in  the  Arctic 
basin,  by  reason  of  its  immense  depth  and  transparency,  looking 
curiously  black  under  the  steely-blue  sky  of  the  northern 
latitudes. 

•  This,  however, was  not  our  experience,  and  although  by  sheer 
good  luck  we  got  across  we  were  ice-bound  for  several  days,  and 
at  one  moment  actually  made  preparation’s  for  abandoning  onr 
ship,  so  threatening  was  the  pressure  of  the  floes. 

In  this  connection,  since  it  is  stated  that  in  the  expedition 
in  contemplation  ice-breakers  will  be  used,  I  may  mention  that 
at  the  time  of  which  I  write  I  ascertained  the  thickness  of  the 
ice,  and  to  my  astonishment  found  it  averaged  seventeen  feet, 
in  some  places  even  being  as  much  as  twenty-five  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  this  after  several  weeks  of  continuous  thaw.  If  modern 
ice-breakers  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  tackle  such  huge  masses, 
the  principal  difficulty  is,  of  course,  overcome. 

That  “open”  or  “black”  water  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Kara 
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Sea  (lining  the  brief  Arctic  summer  is  incontrovertible,  but  its 
position  always  depends  largely  on  the  prevalent  wind  during 
the  season,  and  it  is  this  constant  uncertainty  that  has  brought 
about  the  loss  of  so  many  good  ships  here. 

There  have  been  some  record  years  when  for  two  months 
scarcely  a  floe  has  been  sighted  between  the  Waygatch  Straits 
and  Siberiakoff,  the  small  island  in  the  estuary  of  the  Yenesei ; 

,  at  other  times  the  barrier  ice  has  come  so  far  south  as  ^o  bar 
all  access  to  the  river. 

It  is  claimed  also,  I  understand,  that  modern  science  will  over¬ 
come  this  difficulty,  and  that  with  the  aid  of  wireless  and  sea¬ 
planes  the  ice  can  be  continually  charted  for  navigators,  and 
thus  the  risk  of  any  total  suspension  of  the  service  eliminated, 
but  this,  I  fear,  is  too  optimistic  an  assumption  and  not  based 
on  any  reliable  data. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  atmospheric  conditions  change  with  such 
rapidity  in  these  latitudes  that  everything  will  of  necessity  depend 
on  the  vagaries  of  the  weather  rather  than  on  the  invention 
of  man. 

The  statement  that  ocean-going  steamers  would  not  proceed 
further  east  than  some  point  of  Nova  Zembla,  where  they  would 
transfer  troops  and  maUriel  to  specially  constructed  barges  to 
be  towed  across,  would  scarcely  help  matters  were  the  conditions 
unpropitious  in  the  Kara  Sea  itself.  Moreover,  the  nearest  point 
of  Nova  Zembla  is  too  far  out  of  the  route  to  be  of  any  practical 
value  as  a  half-way  station.  Apart  from  this,  the  Waygatch 
Straits  afford  good  anchorage  and  shelter,  and  is  the  course  taken 
by  both  Nordenskiold  and  Wiggins. 

Without  knowing  more  precisely  what  is  meant  by  “barges,”  it 
is  not  {Kjssible  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  their  practicability,  but 
I  would  mention,  as  giving  an  indication  of  wffiat  the  actual 
crossing  means,  that  the  ship  I  was  on — the  Biscaya — took  no* 
less  than  nine  days  to  steam  from  the  Waygatch  Straits  to 
Golchika,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  under  what  were  considered 
fairly  favourable  conditions,  the  actual  distance  being  close  on 
1,400  miles. 

So  much  for  the  sea  passage.  Now  let  us  examine  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  have  to  be  faced  on  the  river  portion  of  the  journey, 
which  usually  takes  about  four  weeks  to  accomplish.  We 
took  six. 

The  ambitious  project  of  a  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yenesei 
is  scarcely  likely  to  materialise  for  many  years,  hut  it  is  certain 
to  be  carried  out  eventually,  as  there  is  practically  no  shelter 
or  wharfage  for  the  river  steamers  that  form  the  connecting-link 
between  the  little  trading  station  of  Karaoul  on  the  estuary  and 
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the  city  of  Yeneseisk  some  thirteen  hundred  miles  distant,  whicli 
will  in  course  of  time  be  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Trans- 
Sjberian  Railway. 

The  river  itself  presents  no  difficulties  to  navigation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  shallows  of  Turuchansk  and  the  Kamin  rapids, 
and  these  can  probably  be  easily  overcome  by  modern  light-draft 
river  steamers,  which,  failing  the  completion  of  the  railhead  at 
Yeneseisk,  could,  if  necessary,  continue  up  the  river  as  far  as 
Krasnoyarsk,  which  is  on  the  main  line  itself. 

The  waterway  averages  no  less  than  ten  miles  in  width  for  at 
least  four  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  in  many  cases  widening 
out  into  such  vast  expanses  of  w'ater  that  it  can  only  be  likened 
to  a  series  of  huge  lakes. 

Between  Golchika  and  Karaoul,  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  delta,  there  is  one  part  where  for  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  it  is  over  sixty  miles  in  width,  and  when  there  is 
a  gale  blowing,  as  there  was  when  we  passed  up  it,  there  is  quite 
as  heavy  a  “sea  ”  ad  during  a  sou’-wester  in  the  English  Channel, 
the  flat  character  of  the  “tundras”  rendering  the  wind  excep¬ 
tionally  bleak. 

Such  noble  proportions  are  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the 
enormous  length  of  this  majestic  river,  which  with  its  important 
tributaries,  the  Selenga  and  the  Angara,  is  over  five  thousand 
miles,  and  takes  its  rise  in  Chinese  territory. 

The  largest  rivers  in  Europe  dwindle  into  absolute  insignific¬ 
ance  in  comparison  with  it,  for  the  Volga,  Danube,  Rhone,  and 
Rhine,  if  added  together,  would  barely  make  a  Yenesei;  while 
the  poor  little  Thames  would  be  but  as  a  small  stream,  even 
wffien  compared  wdth  one  of  its  least  important  tributaries — the 
Kureika,  for  instance, 

As  is  the  custom  all  over  Siberia,  nothing  but  wood  is  burnt, 
so  the  question  of  fuel  for  the  steamers  presents  no  difficulties; 
and  this  is  easily  understood  wffien  one  comes  to  consider  how 
vast  is  the  forest  region  of  Siberia,  probably  the  largest  tract  of 
forest  land  in  the  world  to-day. 

At  the  various  villages,  and  also  here  and  there  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  are  to  be  found  huge  piles  of  wood  placed  by  the 
peasants,  ready  cut,  for  the  use  of  the  steamers  plying  between 
Yeneseisk  and  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  wood  is  for  sale  at 
per  cubic  fathom,  at  varying  prices  fixed  by  the  villagers  them¬ 
selves,  and  much  time  is  saved  by  finding  it  all  ready  for  the 
bunkers. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  carry  sufficient  on  board  for  the 
journey,  many  of  the  river  steamers  burning  as  much  as  thiity 
fathoms  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  so  it  may  be  computed  what 
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an  immense  quantity  is  required  and  how  serious  a  question  is 
the  constant  supply  of  fuel. 

On  our  expedition,  I  recollect,  on  one  or  two  occasions  we  ran 
short,  and  there  being  no  “station  ”  near  we -actually  had  to  burn 
all  our  available  spars  and  other  spare  timber,  but  the  maw  of 
our  engines  seemed  insatiable,  and  eventually  we  had  to  send 
men  ashore  to  cut  down  trees  for  the  bunkers — a  long  and 
tedious  operation. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  many  contingencies  will  have 
to  be  reckoned  with  if  it  is  decided  to  send  out  cargoes  of  muni¬ 
tions  and  other  necessaries  to  Omsk  via  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
Yeneseisk. 

Siberia  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  future  of  its  undoubted 
magnificent  resources  cannot  be  gauged ;  but  to  my  mind  the 
Kara  Sea  route,  owing  to  its  unreliability,  will  never  be  a  serious 
factor  in  its  ultimate  commercial  development,  fascinating  as  Is 
the  project  of  tapping  its  latent  wealth  by  a  short  and  direct  route 
from  England. 

As  an  adjunct,  however,  to  the  long  sea  route  vid  the  Far  East 
in  the  present  crisis,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  exigencies 
of  the  position  of  the  handful  of  British  troops  in  Omsk,  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  military  purposes  to  risk  the  route  again  this 
year,  provided,  of  course,  there  is  sufficient  justification  in  the 
emergency  of  the  situation  to  warrant  it. 

But  it  would  be  unwise  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  its  import¬ 
ance,  or  in  any  way  to  relax  the  efforts  at  a  solution  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  are  being  made  in  other  directions,  for,  in  my  opinion, 
it  can  only  at  best  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  pis  oiler. 

In  the  event,  therefore,  of  its  being  decided  to  send  out  the 
requisite  supplies  by  this  route,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  every 
arrangement  well  in  advance,  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  imme¬ 
diate  advantage  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  as  the  season  is 
extremely  short. 

There  are  many  w'alrus-hunters  from  Hammerfest  who  spend 
every  summer  in  the  Kara  Sea  and  who  could  be  relied  on  as 
“intelligence  ”  men  ;  whilst  an  observation  balloon  on  the  Siberian 
mainland  would  also  prove  a  valuable  adjunct.  * 

Seaplanes  would  be  of  little  value  till  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  open  water,  and  the  ice  in  the  early  summer  is  too 
hummocky  for  aeroplanes  in  the  event  of  a  forced  landing. 

With  reference  to  the  proposal  of  towing  “  barges  ’’  across,  I 
am  of  opinion  that,  if  the  Kara  Sea  is  reported  as  reasonably  clear 
of  ice,  it  W'ould  save  considerable  time  if  a  flotilla  of  fast  steamers 
(of,  say,  1,000  tons  apiece),  preceded  by  ice-breakers  in  case  of 
emergency,  made  the  journey  direct  from  Hull  to  Karaoul,  cou- 
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iiecting  there  with  tlie  river  sLeauiers  that  would  await  their 
arrival. 

With  everything  organised  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  and 
provided,  of  course,  the  elements  and  other  conditions'  were  pro¬ 
pitious,  it  should  be  possibly  for  the  cargoes  of  the  various  ships 
to  be  in  Omsk  within  six  weeks  of  leaving  England. 

If  this  can  be  accomplished  successfully,  it  will  undoubtedly 
help  very  considerably  to  lessen  the  anxiety  that  is  being  aroused 
by  the  obscurity  of  the  position  in  Central  Siberia,  caused  by 
rumours  of  a  deficiency  of  ammunition. 

Although  there  is  at  present  only  a  small  British  force  on  the 
Siberian  front,  its  influence  on  the  situation  has  been  far-reaching, 
and  it  is  certainly  due  very  largely  to  the  wonderful  personality 
and  firm  attitude  of  Colonel  John  Ward,  the  senior  British  officer 
in  Omsk,  that  the  loyal  Eussians  under  that  hero,  Admiral 
Kolchak,  have  been  emboldened  to  continue  their  struggle  against 
the  Bolshevist  reign  of  terror. 

While  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  on  the  eve  of  the  conclusion 
of  peace  there  should  still  be  any  necessity  to  discuss  “fronts” 
and  military  operations,  it  is  indisputable  that  until  the  menace 
of  Bolshevism  is  extirpated  there  will  be  no  real  peace  in  the 
world. 

From  all  accounts  everything  is  progressing  favourably  for  the 
Allies,  and  the  Lettish  and  Chinese  mercenaries  of  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  are  being  slowly  but  surely  “netted.”  The  latest  haul 
of  over  10,000  prisoners,  together  with  enormous  booty  in  the 
shape  of  guns,  shells,  cartridges,  armoured  trains,  locomotives, 
and  steamers,  should  go  far  tow'ards  hastening  the  end ;  but  it 
will  not  do  to  take  any  chances,  for  Bolshevism  is  like  a  malig¬ 
nant  growth,  and  whilst  there  is  a  particle  of  it  remaining  there 
is  always  the  ]X)ssibility  of  its  recurrence ;  the  most  thorough 
Jiieans,  even  if  involving  a  certain  amount  of  risk,  must  conse¬ 
quently  be  employed  to  ensure  a  satisfactory  and  permanent 
result. 

The  unreliability  of  the  Kara  Sea  route  must  therefore  be  over¬ 
looked  at  the  present  juncture  and  only  its  potentialities  taken 
into  consideration. 

^  Julius  M.  Price, 

War-Ariist  Correspondent  of  the  “Illustrated  London  News.” 
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Germany  in  the  hour  of  judgment  is  waging  a  “paper  offensive” 
with  redoubled  virulence  in  the  German  new'spapers,  and  of  set 
purpose  through  the  Press  of  neutral  countries  subtly  designed 
to  rob  the  Allies  of  some  of  the  fruits  of  victory  and  the 
blessings  of  peace.  The  onslaught  is  much  more  menacing 
than  it  would  have  been  if  it  were  limited  to  transparent 
propaganda  in  German-owned  journals,  although  these  might, 
by  the  way,  u^fully  be  publicly  stigmatised.  For  Germany 
has,  by  purchase,  bribery,  and  blackmail,  planned  to  poison 
w'orld-opinion  at  its  source.  It  is  notorious  that  even  the 
independent  Press  has  been  made  the  medium  of  creating  what 
von  Kiihlmann,  in  his  clumsy  cacophony,  styles  a  “circum¬ 
ambient  air.”  A  vicious  circle  of  thought,  not  easy  for  anybody 
to  trace  infallibly  to  its  true  origins,  has  thus  been  and  is  being 
kept  in  circulation.  With  the  German  machinery  it  is  no  very 
difficult  matter  to  manufacture  and  produce  an  apparently  over¬ 
whelming  body  of,  as  it  seems,  genuine  opinion  in  support 
of  any  position,  however  preposterous.  We  have  had  plenty 
of  examples  of  this  sort  of  thing  all  through  the  war.  The 
cumulative  forecast  of  the  neutral  world,  for  instance,  was,  as 
we  all  know  to  our  cost,  “Germany  must  win  the  war,”  and,  later, 
in  the  face  of  the  logic  of  facts,  reluctantly  varied  in  favour  of 
stalemate  and  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante.  We  have 
been  subjected  to  a  prodigious  outcry  in  enemy  and  neutral 
countries  which,  of  course,  as  intended,  was  re-echoed  in  Allied 
countries  in  favour  of  letting  off  repentant  Germany.  All  racial 
rivalries  and  conflicts  between  ethical  ideals  have  been  exploited 
to  the  uttermost  limits  so  as  to  paralyse  action.  Every  possible 
device  is  being  adopted  to  spread  confusion  and  precipitate  civil 
and  industrial  revolution  amongst  all  Allied  and,  for  that  matter, 
all  neutral  peoples.  The  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing  is  that 
the  w'ords  have  been  and  are  the  words  of  Germany  all  the  while, 
and,  considered  as  voicing  the  verdict  of  independent  democracies, 
are  not  w'orth  a  moment’s  attention.  We  are  all  as  weary  of 
this  wordy  warfare  as  we  were  of  the  clash  of  arms,  but  it  is 
exactly  this  condition  upon  which  the  enemy  is  relying  to  make 
confusion  worse  confounded,  and  so  secure  an  advantage  w’hich 
shall  discount  defeat.  It  seems  worth  while  to  look  at  the  means 
whereby  it  has  been  rendered  possible  to  pour  forth  this  smoke- 
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screen  in  such  dense  and  pestilential  clouds  as  to  obscure  the 
horizon  and  hide  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 

From  the  German  standpoint  it  was  a  matter  of  course,  from 
Bismarck  to  Ebert,  that  it  should  have  been  their  settled  policy 
to  secure,  by  hock  or  by  crook,  a  voice  in  other  countries  as  well 
as  to  control  public  opinion  at  home.  There  is,  indeed,  an 
ominous  identity  between  the  methods  of  Prussian  Imperialism 
and  those  of  German  Socialism,  not  limited,  by  any  manner  of 
means,  to  the  domain  of  publicity.  Much  as  all  honest  men  must 
reprobate  the  chicanery  with  which  world-opinion  has  been 
hocussed,  it  is  imjHDssible  to  withhold  a  certain  measure  of  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  prodigious  industry  with  which  the  plan  was 
organised  and  the  work  was  done.  '  The  Bureaux  of  the  Berlin 
Foreign  Office,  under  Harmann ;  War  Office,  under  von  Baerle; 
Admiralty,  long  in  charge  of  the  notorious  Erzberger.;  and,  above 
all,  Krnpp’s  Bureaux,  which  had  at  their  disposal'the  incompar¬ 
able  business  machinery  of  the  great  armament  firm,  as  well 
as  enemy  agencies  innumerable,  comfortably  established  in  neu¬ 
tral  countries,  flooded  the  w'orld  with  “poison  gas.”  It  is  easy 
to  understand  from  all  this  how  simple  a  matter  it  was  to  throw 
w'orld-opinion  into  chronic  doubt  as  to  the  facts,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  consequential  deductions,  and  all  this  is  being 
done  to-day,  twisting  the  issues  of  peace  just  as  it  aimed  at 
confusing  the  lessons  of  war. 

Now  in  Europe  many  news  and  advertising  agencies,  apparently 
independent  and  masquerading  under  national  trade  names,  have 
been  shown  by  M.  Clemenceau’s  organ,  L’Homme  Libre,  to  have 
been  really  managed  from  head  offices  at  Berlin.  By  the  adroit 
utilisation  of  a  bona  fide  advertising  clientele  these  established, 
practically,  a  monopoly  which  robbed  their  unfortunate  customers 
of  any  shadow  of  independence.  Under  an  astutely  worded  form 
of  contract  they  pre-empted  not  only  the  advertising  but  the  news 
columns,  and  could  exercise  a  veto  upon  expressions  of  opinion 
and  matters  of  policy.  At  one  time,  while  Italy,  for  instance, 
was  still  neutral,  independently  altogether  of  those  bought  or 
corrupted  by  Monsignor  Gerlach  or  Prince  Bulow,  eighty  Italian 
newspapers  were,  it  was  alleged,  on  their  books  and  more  or  less 
at  their  mercy.  Erzberger  and  Thorndike,  the  Secretary-General 
of  Krupps,  who  operated  from  Geneva,  made  the  most  of  these 
Press  facilities  in  preparing  the  ground  for  the  Caporetto  dis¬ 
aster,  just  as  the  corrupted  Press  in  Russia  and  Poland,  which 
survived  hostilities,  paved  the  way  for  the  Russian  dibdcle. 

Now,  early  in  1914 — on  Fehmary  27th,  to  be  exact — or  five 
months  before  the  war.  Sir  Edward  Goschen  reported  to  the 
British  Government  the  imminent  formation  of  “a  vast  system 
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of  international  blackmail.”  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  our  inertia 
that  his  “Report,”  which  categorically  described  an  “Official 
German  Organisation  for  Influencing  the  Press  of  Other  Coun¬ 
tries,”  did  not  attract  more  attention  at  the  time.  But  it  was 
in  those  days  rather  our  British  way  to  ignore  official  reports  as 
predestined  to  be  pigeon-holed.  A  few  minutes’  consideration 
would,  nevertheless,  have  sufficed  to  show  that  Sir  Edward  had 
scored  this  time. 

There  was  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  whole  affair.  The 
“German  Association  for  World  Commerce,”  as  it  was  styled,  in 
thin  disguise,  was  characteristically  founded  on  the  barefaced 
excuse  of  the  abuse  to  which,  as  alleged,  Germany  was  subjected 
in  certain  foreign  countries,  whose  Press  was  “in  hands  opposed 
to  German  advancement,  and  cable  agencies  corrupt.’!  The 
scheme  was  primarily  initiated  in  another  form  by  the  late  Herr 
Baffin — who  could  not  live  to  face  the  failure  of  the  German 
plan.  But  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  took  the  matter  out  of  his 
hands,  and  Harmann,  the  notorious  head  of  its  Press  Bureau, 
convened  a  secret  meeting  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  was  attended  by  the  Imperial  Foreign  Secretary  himself 
and  representatives  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  the  Discon  to  Gesell- 
'schaft,  the  North  German  Lloyd,  the  Hamburg- America  Line, 
the  Allgemeine  Elektricitats  Gesellschaft,  the  Schuckert  Works, 
the  Cruson  Works,  Siemens  and  Halske,  and  Krupps — a  pretty 
strong  combination  for  a  criminal  conspiracy,  which  is  what  it 
amounted  to.  A  subscription  list  opened  at  this  the  first  meeting 
aggregated  £25,000  a  year,  and  this  was  met  by  an  annual  grant 
of  £12,500  from  the  German  Secret  Service  Fund.  Very  solid 
advantages  in  the  way  of  free  service  of  news  and  cable  facilities 
at  unheaid-of  rates  were  offered,  in  addition  to  a  right  royal 
advertising  connection,  and  served  to  gild  the  pill.  The  South 
American,  Mexican,  and  Chinese  Press — the  first  objects  of  the 
benevolent  attentions  of  the  German  Association — could  not, 
moreover,  have  had  any  very  strong  reasons  for  preferring  control 
to  the  advantages  held' forth.  They  had,  too,  long  been  nursed 
by  Germany,  both  politically  and  commercially,  and  were  willing 
victims.  German  South  American  institutes  by  the  half-dozen 
had  catered  prodigally  for  the  Argentine,  Chile,  Brazil,  and 
all  the  twenty-one  Latin  republics.  Mexico  was  already  a  Ger¬ 
man  preserve.  In  the  United  States  alone  there  were  five 
hundred  and  fifty  German  journals.  The  German  Chinese  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  got  a  grip  on  the  Chinese  which  even  war  has  not  yet 
enabled  them  wholly  to  shake  off,  if  they  wished,  which  has  not, 
80  far,  been  made  conspicuously  obvious.  The  United  States 
Senate  Committee  has  lately  told  the  story  how  South  and 
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Central  America,  Mexico,  the  United  States,  and  China  were, 
in  particular,  some  three  weeks  before  the  war,  flooded  with 
hundreds  of  Teutonic  journalists  dispatched  in  hot  haste  from 
Berlin  to  organise  all  German  colonists  and  sympathisers  into 
“  silent  armies  ”  and  arrange  a  plan  of  campaign.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  they  did  their  work  pretty  thoroughly. 

It  may  here  be  interpolated  that,  in  the  light  of  our  present 
knowledge,  we  can  see,  in  the  whole  affair,  evidence  of  design. 
Nothing  but  some  great  emergency  known  to  be  approaching 
could  have  warranted  such  an  undertaking  at  such  an  outlay, 
while  its  alleged  raison  d*Stre  was  a  transparent  absurdity.  It 
may  be  suggested,  in  short,  that  the  combine  was  framed  to 
meet  the  conditions  which  would  arise  during  and  after  a  world- 
war  already  planned  to  the  knowledge  and  with  the  approval 
of  all  the  subscribers.  In  this  connection  some  of  the  names 
of  those  on  the  administrative  board  show  that  the  secret  was 
much  more  widely  known  than  has  yet  been  allowed  to  appear. 
Hagen  and  von  Langen  of  the  Disconto  Gesellschaft,  Heineken 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd,  Helfferich  of  the  Deutsche  Bank — 
afterwards  Minister  of  Finance — Huldermann  of  the  Hamburg- 
America  Line,  and  von  Siemens,  were  not  likely  to  take  a  leap 
in  the  dark.  The  Conference  Committee  which  is  endeavouring 
to  strike  the  schedule  of  those  guilty  of  complicity  in  Ger¬ 
many’s  war  aims  might  usefully  remember  the  fact  now  that 
these  men  are  prominently  urging  their  claims  to  be  held 
blameless. 

Building  on  these  foundations,  which  covered  at  once  Europe, 
the  Near  and  Far  East,  and  the  West,  and  working  without 
any  opposition  to  speak  of,  there  is  nothing  very  surprising  about 
the  advantage  with  which  Germany  began  the  war  and  promises 
to  end  it.  For  the  German  and  Germanised  Press  abroad  still 
continues  to  play  the  same  rdle.  It  has  even  become  more 
shameless  than  ever,  more  especially  in  the  United  States.  It 
must  have  occurred  to  many  people  as  an  amazing  reflection  that 
in  the  face  of  the  triumphs  of  Germany’s  underground  campaign 
it  should  have  been  left  free  to  her  on  the  eve  of  the  Settlement 
to  wage  so  deadly  an  offensive  throughout  the  world,  not  only 
without  any  restraint  worth  talking  about,  but  that  so  many 
of  the  precautions  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  had  jointly 
and  severally  organised  to  meet  this  menace  should  have  been 
so  largely  abandoned  when  the  Armistice  was  signed.  The 
Allied  countries  have  tamely  allowed  themselves  to  be  subjected 
to  the  intolerable  impertinence,  on  the  part  of  a  defeated  and 
discredited  people,  of  an  aggressive  propaganda  of  which  they  are 
now  reaping  the  first  fruits  and  have  yet  to  await  the  aftermath. 
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A  Germano-Bolshevist  Press  campaign  has  been  permitted  to 
test  both  civil  and  military  fidelity.  Its  operations  have  now 
been  in  part  suspended — Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland 
have,  at  last,  taken  action  in  self-defence — but  the  mise  en  scene 
has  been  mainly  shifted  to  Constantinople  in  defiance  of  the 
Allied  occupation.  The  Egyptian  outbreaks  are  known  to  have 
been  fomented  by  a  widespread  Germano-Turkish  agitation  which 
seems  to  have  been  ignored  until  it  had  achieved  its  immediate 
purpose. 

If  we  glance  around  it  is  easy  to  detect  a  co-ordinated  con¬ 
spiracy  working  automatically  as  one  whole.  Thus  in  Northern 
Europe  the  “machine”  achieved  a  triumph  of  organisation. 
Stockholm  was  made  the  centre  of  a  veritable  spider’s  web.  It 
was  the  nodal  point  from  which  corruption  radiated  to  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  earth.  Victorious  Germany,  purposing  the  enslave¬ 
ment  of  the  Scandinavian  bloc,  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  conv 
plications  arising  from  conflicting  obligations,  and  w’as  “all  things 
to  all  men  ”  with  anything  but  the  Apostolic  purpose.  The 
domination  of  public  opinion  in  neutral  Europe,  at  any  price,  was 
an  essential  part  of  her  programme.  It  was  long  easy  to  keep 
national  independence  within  bounds  by  threats  of  reprisal  or 
invasion.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  very  surprising  in  the 
apparent  enigma  of  a  Germanophil  Press  which,  whatever  its  real 
following,  by  sheer  force  of  assertion  secured  predominance  in 
effect,  if  not  in  fact,  and  created  the  illusion  that,  except,  perhaps, 
in  Norway  (which  boasted  that  not  a  single  newspaper  had  gone 
over  to  the  German  interest),  the  Entente  was  without  any 
support  to  speak  of  in  Northern  Europe.  Thus  in  Sweden  Ger¬ 
many  claimed  the  thick  and  thin  support  of  at  least  a  dozen 
organs,  headed  by  the  Nya  Dagligt  AlleJmnda,  which  the  in¬ 
corruptible  Hjalmar  Branting  stigmatised  in  the  Swedish  Social- 
democraten  as  “the  mouthpiece  of  the  German  Legation,”  while 
the  notorious  Aftonbladet  has  never  been  at  pains  to  hide  its 
complete  sympathy  with  the  enemy,  and  the  Svenska  Dagbladet 
and  Stockholms  Dagblad  seldom  left  room  for  doubt  as  to  their 
real  sympathies.  In  Denmark  a  regular  “corner”  was  made  by 
Louis  von  Kohl,  author  of  the  notorious  John  Bull  Intime,  and 
Emil  Rasmussen,  whose  Barbarkvivider  was  such  an  atrocity  that 
it  was  actually  suppressed  by  the  Danish  police.  The  precious 
pair  obtained  control  of  some  half-dozen  daily  or  weekly  journals 
and  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  V erden-i-Billider ,  a  popular  illus- 
trated  paper  sold  below  cost  price,  for  which  the  Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt  is  alleged  to  have  been  really  responsible.  In^spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  that  section  of  the  Press  which,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Coneervative  Jyllandsposten,  remained  inde- 
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pendent,  if  not  pro-Ally,  it  is  small  wonder  that  Danish  opinion 
should  have  been  absurdly  distorted.  In  Holland,  again,  terrorism 
long  precluded  even  the  pretence  of  independence,  the  Telegraaf 
standing  almost  alone  until,  plucking  up  courage  as  the  German 
star  waned,  the  Handelshlad  became  more  and  more  outspokenly 
pro-Dutch,  but  by  no  means  Ententophil.  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  received,  on  the  whole,  consistent  support  from  the  Neder¬ 
land  er,  Het  Vaderland,  and  Toekomst,  while  Tijd  is  commonly 
said  to  have  been  inspired  by  Flrzberger,  and  to  have  voiced  the 
Centrum.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  understand  that,  with  smaller 
journals  innumerable  under  German  influence,  the  Dutch  Press 
has,  on  balance,  indubitably  played  the  German  game. 

In  no  part  of  the  world,  again,  is  the  evidence  of  Germany’s 
world-wide  revolutionary  designs  more  complete  than  in  Scan¬ 
dinavia.  Ruin  was  decreed  alike  as  the  reward  of  friends  and 
the  punishment  of  foes.  Sweden  and  Denmark  were,  and  are, 
threatened  every  bit  as  ruthlessly  as  Norway.  The  attack  upon 
Scandinavian  and  Dutch  Socialism,  backed  by  prodigal  resources, 
split  up  its  solidarity  and,  in  sublime  disregard  of  its  relatively 
meagre  following,  foisted  the  Left  Wing  of  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  in  each  country  into  a  leading  position.  In  Norway  those 
protagonists  of  Bolshevism,  Martin  Tranmoel  and  Otto  Luishn, 
were  encouraged  and  assisted  in  their  attempts  to  inoculate  the 
Army  with  the  revolutionary  virus  and  incite  the  working 
classes  to  strike  on  any  and  every  pretext  as  a  prelude  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  Social  Revolution.  The  Norwegian  Social- 
democraten,  the  organ  of  the  then  united  Socialist  Party,  which 
had  resisted  all  attempts  at  corruption,  was  secured  by  a  coup 
de  main,  and  has  since,  under  Schaflo,  preached  Germano- 
Bolshevism.  In-  the  same  way  and  as  part  of  a  concerted 
plan,  Herr  C.  Lindhagen,  the  Young  Socialist  Burgomaster  of 
Stockholm,  founded  the  Folkets  Daghlad  Politiken,  afterwards 
taken  over  by  Vorowsky,  Lenin’s  wealthy  envoy,  as  a  Bolshevist 
counterblast  to  the  Stockholm  Socialdemocraten ,  in  which  Brant- 
ing  and  Hansson  voiced  the  sturdy  independence  of  the  Swedish 
Majority  Socialists.  In  Denmark,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Left 
Social  Democrats  fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  German  wiles, 
Stauning  and  Borgbjerg,  their  leader  in  the  Folketing,  selling 
the  soul  of  their  party,  if  not  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  for  the  more 
solid  benefits  of  a  monopoly  in  German  coal.  The  fruits  of  that 
transaction  were  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  subservience  of 
the  Syndicalist  Solidaritet  and  the  Copenhagen  Socialdemocraten, 
in  which  Borgbjerg  passed  all  bounds  in  vilifying  the  Entente. 
The  Dutch  Tribune,  the  organ  of  the  once  obscure  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  has,  too,  been  as  much  under  Teutonic  as  Bol- 
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shevist  influence  in  preaching  anarchy,  whatever  the  sources 
of  its  fi.nancial  backing. 

Whether  or  no  Germany  has  now  come  in  fact  and  not  merely 
in  form  to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  the  revolutionary  wave  which 
has  so  long  been  threatening  to  engulf  Scandinavia  and  Holland, 
and  for  that  matter  all  Europe,  was  more  Teutonic  than 
Slav  in  its  origins  and  its  methods.  The  connection  between 
the  German  and  Russian  conspirators  is  perfectly  obvious. 
Fiirstenberg,  otherwise  Ganetsky,  Lenin’s  first  envoy  to  Sweden, 
the  organiser  of  the  Foreign  Delegacy  of  Bolshevists,  was,  if  not 
the  friend,  admittedly  the  associate,  in  certain  shady  transactions, 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Helphand,  better  known  pseudonymously  as 
“Parvus,”  the  colleague  in  many  a  secret  conference  of  Scheide- 
mann,  the  go-betw'een  linking  Berlin  and  Petrograd,  and 
accredited  as  the  agent  of  the  German  Government  to  the 
German  Consulate  at  Copenhagen.  “Parvus,”  if  a  Russian  by 
birth,  was,  as  he  himself  alleges,  a  German  by  naturalisation. 
As  a  Russian  Social  Democrat  he  w’as,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in 
touch  with  the  whole  gang  of  Bolshevist  envoys  which  have 
infested  Scandinavia  (of  which  Garine  and  Si'iretz  at  Copenhagen, 
Vorow'sky  at  Stockholm,  Beitler  and  Kamener  at  Christiania 
will  serve  as  types),  and  was  able  to  place  at  their  disposal  the 
GermSn  “machine”  with  its  centres  at  Christiania,  Bergen, 
Gothenburg,  Orebro,  Haparanda,  Helsingfors,  and  all  over 
Northern  Europe.  We  have  yet  to  realise  the  effect  of  the 
conspiracy  in  foisting  Bolshevist  teachings  and  inculcating 
Bolshevist  methods  amongst  the  Scandinavian  and  Dutch  armies 
and  peoples. 

If  we  may  take  the  bloodthirsty  Pan-German  Berner  Tagblatt, 
4he  mendacious  Easier  Nachrichten,  which  published  Colonel 
Egli’s  amazing  paean  of  Germany’s  military  triumphs ;  the 
National  Zeitung,  which  voiced  Vienna;  the  Neue  Zurcher  Nach- 
ricliten,  another  of  the  alleged  organs  of  the  astute  Erzberger  j 
and  the  openly  Germanophil  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  to  name 
only  a  few  journals  picked  at  random,  as  fair  types,  the  German- 
Swiss  Press  might,  naturally,  be  assumed  to  have  been  solid  for 
the  Fatherland  and  all  its  works,  and  it  has  indubitably  been 
an  enemy  outpost.  Each  presentment  of  the  German  aims, 
pacifist,  annexationist,  internationalist,  according  to  the  weather¬ 
cock  of  Potsdam,  has  here  found  instant  expression  with  swift' 
reactions  in  every  Allied  country.  The  Allemannic  Press  has 
beyond  all  doubt  iBxercised  a  force  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
true  status.  For  German-Swdtzerland  is  not  Germany.  Helvetic 
integrity,  at  any  rate,  has  few  more  sturdy  supporters  than  many 
German-Sw’itzers,  w^ho  are  by  no  means  solid  for  the  Fatherland 
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and  all  its  little  ways  to  little  nations.  The  attack  upon  Swiss 
independence  was,  in  short,  overdone,  and  had  its  reactions.  In 
Switzerland,  as  in  Scandinavia,  the  threat  of  revolution  and 
industrial  strife  was,  further,  pushed  to  amazing  limits.  Equally 
with  the  Zimmer waldians  and  Kienthalians  of  every  nationality, 
German  agents  have  been  immediately  behind  all  this  unrest. 
Dr.  Schreck,  Chief  of  German  propaganda  at  Berne  (who  was 
interned,  but  escaped),  and  Major  von  Bismarck,  Military 
Attach^,  worked  with  Isaac  Schw^eide,  of  Zurich  (an  Argentine 
Jew,  one  of  Prince  Billow’s  jackals  at  Borne,  until  deported  by 
the  Italian  police),  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Bolshevist 
envoys,  and  was  permitted  to  foment  strikes,  mutinies,  and  insur¬ 
rection  on  Swiss  soil  to  the  danger-point.  They  were  a  sorry  crew 
— Holzmann,  a  Jew;  Jean  Berzine,  a  Lett;  Lipniski,  a  Pole; 
Angelica  Balabanov,  an  Italian  by  repute ;  and  Karpinski,  a 
Russian,  will  serve  as  samples — and  the  Federal  authorities  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  summoning  up  sufficient  courage  to  order 
deportation  at  the  eleventh  hour,  wffien  they  were  lighting  the 
torch  which  was  to  set  Europe  ablaze.  “Parvus”  is  once  more 
to  the  fore  in  Switzerland,  and  is  reported  in  the  Swiss  papers 
as  having  been  busy  in  the  Canton  Grisons  planning  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  outbreak  of  the  Red  Terror  in  Italy  and  France.  Ger¬ 
many  has,  in  short,  played,  and  is  playing,  the  same  rdle  in 
Switzerland  as  in  Scandinavia,  and  merely  seeks  to  hide  herself 
behind  her  Bolshevist  allies.  It  seems  to  be  high  time  that  the 
Allied  Powers  established  and  enforced  a  canon  which  shall  pre¬ 
clude  the  continuance  of  an  underground  offensive  constituting 
an  illimitable  menace  to  the  Reign  of  Peace.  If  Geneva  is  to 
be  the  capital  of  the  League  of  Nations,  it  cannot  fitly  be  at 
the  same  time  a  Centre  of  the  League  of  Knaves. 

The  story  of  Spain  is  much  the  same.  The  dramatic  touch  in 
the  concurrence,  to  the  day,  of  the  two  events  that  Prince  Ratibor, 
German  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  his  unsavoury  entourage 
should  have  received  their  passports,  and  that  Count  Romanones, 
the  Spanish  Premier,  should  have  gone  to  Paris  on  a  mission  to 
the  Allies,  seems  to  have  escaped  observation  in  the  crush  of 
more  momentous  events.  Ratibor  and  Romanones  were  old 
antagonists.  Round  them  have  centred  many  of  those  tortuous 
intrigues  which  have  for  years  kept  all  Spanish  blood  at  fever- 
heat.  Prince  Ratibor  demanded  the  dismissal  of  Romanones 
when  he  declared  for  an  ultimatum  to  Germany,  anent  U-boat 
outrages.  The  move  was  signalised  by  a  contretemps  which 
would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  career  of  a  less  callous  diplomat. 
Ratibor  had  repeatedly  threatened  both  the  Spanish  Court  and 
Spanish  Government  that  he  would  meet  any  action  against  the 
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Central  Powers  by  precipitating  civil  war,  and  took  the  Premier’s 
threat  so  seriously  that  he  determined  to  counteract  it  by  at 
once  organising  an  anarchical  outbreak.  He  accordingly  wire¬ 
lessed  Berlin  for  the  funds  necessary  to  effect  this  purpose. 
Kevolutions,  if  epidemic,  “come  high  ’’  in  Spain,  when  engineered 
by  foreign  conspirators.  Carlists,  Catalonian  Nationalists,  and 
Barcelona  Syndicalists  are,  as  Germany  knows  to  her  cost,  as 
mercenaries  almost  as  expensive  as  Sinn  Feiners  or  Bolshevists 
of  any  nationality  and  every  nuance.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
the  French  wireless  picked  up  Ratibor’s  message  at  the  Eiffel 
Tower  station  and  decoded  it.  Now,  any  ordinary  Ambassador 
would  have  been  embarrassed  by  such  an  expose,  but  not  Ratibor. 
He  could  not  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  message.  The  evidence 
was  too  overwhelming.  He  could  not  even,  on  this  occasion, 
play  the  usual  little  game,  that  he  had  so  often  played  in  the 
case  of  riots  and  strikes,  of  announcing,  often  in  advance  of  the 
event,  that  they  had  really  been  organised  by  the  Allies.  So 
he  redoubled  the  intensity  of  his  attack.  Romanones  was  lucky 
to  escape  with  his  life.  It  was  known  that  hired  assassins  were 
for  days  lying  in  wait  for  him.  Miguel  Pascual,  an  avowed 
anarchist  (not  perhaps  a  very  reliable  witness  without  corrobora¬ 
tion),  declared  that  he  had  been  hired  by  the  German  Embassy  to 
arrange,  inter  alia,  for  a  revolution  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  the 
Romanones  Administration.  Prince  Ratibor  wrote  to  the  papers 
to  say  that  Pascual  was  only  employed  and  paid  to  write  a 
pamphlet  (which  attacked  the  shipping  interest,  and  was  in 
itself  sufficiently  compromising),  and  denied  any  knowledge  of, 
or  complicity  in,  his  anarchical  sayings  and  doings.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately,  Pascual’s  record  was  notorious,  and  there  are  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  he  was  actually  selected  by  the  German 
Embassy  because  he  had  made  a  fire-eating  speech  at  the  Socialist 
Conference  at  Ferrol  in  1915.  Then,  as  now,  Germany  was 
busy  securing  the  services  of  all  revolutionaries  in  the  market. 
It  was  all  of  a  piece,  too,  with  the  threats  which  Prince  Ratihor 
had  made  to  the  Spanish  Court  and  Spanish  Government  over 
and  over  again  that  any  reprisals  would  involve  immediate  revolu¬ 
tion.  When  the  U-boat  outrages  reached  a  point  which  threatened 
to  awaken  Spain  out  of  her  inertia,  the  Trihuna,  the  organ  of  the 
German  ‘Embassy,  achieved  a  veritable  triumph  of  cynicism  by 
arguing,  with  open  threats  of  war,  that  “these  little  quarrels  of 
foreigners  ’’  were  no  concern  of  the  Spanish  people,  although 
Spanish  sailors  were  being  drowned  and  Spanish  ships  sunk 
all  the  while. 

It  says  much  for  the  independence  of  Spanish  democracy  that 
so  many  of  the  really  big  newspapers,  like  El  Liberal,  Espafia, 
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'  the  Kepublicau  Pais  and  El  Sol,  remained  faithful  to  neutrality, 
if  not  Ententophil.  But  Germany  bought  moribund  organs, 
like  the  Liberal  Dia,  or  started  new  ones,  like  Nacidn.  Dia 
Grdfico,  an  illustrated  daily,  first  published  in  October,  1916,  at 
Barcelona,  was  run  under  the  control  of  the  notorious  Baron 
Holland,  the  local  head  of  German  propaganda.  The  Carlist 
Gaceta  del  Norte,  of  Bilbao,  was  positively  proud  of  its  German 
8upjx)rt,  while  the  Jaimist  Correo  EspaHol  and  Correo  Catalan 
were  both  bitterly  anti-Ally.  Germany  could,  too,  rely  more  or 
less,  to  say  nothing  of  smaller  and  local  journals,  upon  the  support, 
with  or  w'ithout  a  veil  of  neutrality,  of  the  Conservative  Accion; 
the  illustrated  A.B.C.,  with  its  wide  circulation  in  Spanish 
America;  Debate,  the  Jesuit  organ;  Espafla  Nueva,  a  Eepublican 
organ,  which  changed  sides  during  the  war.  Spain  is  now 
reaping  the  fruit  of  the  hospitality  she  has  thus  so  rashly  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  forces  of  disruption.  If  the  organised  Carlist  rising 
ignominiously  collapsed,  Catalonian  Home  Buie  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  derived  its  fresh  impetus  from  German  support.  Nor  is  there 
any  room  for  illusions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  Syndicalist  outbreaks 
which  have  convulsed  the  country  periodically  for  the  last  five 
years.  Revolution  is,  no  doubt,  epidemic  in  Spain,  but  it  was 
Teutonic  support  which  made  it  blaze  into  flame.  Spain  has 
been  marked  down  for  destruction  from  within,  while  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  Spain  are  all  the  while  making  the  most  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  resulting  from  recurring  strikes  and  revolts,  and  on  the 
watch  for  the  fruits  of  the  cataclysm  they  hope  to  provoke. 

South  America,  as  the  scene  of  the  great  “Western  Empire” 
of  the  German  dreams,  was  naturally  the  centre  of  an  intensified 
publicity  campaign.  A  phalanx  of  trouble-makers  had,  as  we 
have  said,  been  dispatched  to  Buenos  Aires  early  in  July,  1914, 
to  take  over  the  old  machinery  so  long  and  so  astutely  directed 
to  dazzle  the  imagination  and  capture  the  sympathies  of  all  South 
American  peoples.  With  the  aid  of  unlimited  funds  provided 
by  the  German  Association,  old  journals  w^ere  purchased  or  new 
ones  started  all  over  the  continent.  La  Unidn  was  founded  at 
Buenos  Aires,  and  so  was  the  Italian  II  Lavoro ;  two  dailies  and 
a  weekly  in  Parana,  and  other  newspapers  in  Santa  Catharina, 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  San  Paulo.  Germany  controlled  tw'enty- 
one  organs  in  Argentina  and  Brazil  alone.  When  Brazil  joined 
the  Allies  and  the  Germans  w'ere  more  or  less  prohibited  from 
publishing  German  newspapers,  they  promptly  issued  them  in 
Portuguese,  the  Dcutscher  Volkshlatt  becoming  the  Gazeta 
Popular  and  the  Vaterland  the  Jornal  de  Tarda,  their  propaganda 
against  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  becoming  more  bitter 
than  ever.  As  an  example  of  tbf  hold  Germany  had  on  the 
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Chilean  Press  it  may  be  remarked  that  even  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  was  almost  entirely  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  San¬ 
tiago  new8i)apers.  It  is,  in  short,  one  of  the  miracles  of, the 
war  that  Latin  America  should  have  so  largely  thrown  off  her 
shackles.  Germany,  in  fact,  here,  as  elsewhere,  overdid  things 
and  has  herself  mainly  to  blame  for  the  loss  of  so  many 
Bepublics  which  she  had  confidently  reckoned  upon  as  captives 
of  her  guile  and  gold.  Nor  is  their  emancipation  assured,  for 
the  “machine”  remains,  supported  with  all  the  influence  of 
many  wealthy  German  colonists.  Buenos  Aires  and  Santiago  ' 
are  still  German  strongholds.  The  redoubtable  von  Papen  has 
not  been  lying  perdu  at  Belgrano  for  nothing.  A  general  strike 
in  transport,  the  delay  of  corn  shipments,  the  organisation  of 
sabotage  on  the  Central  Argentine  Eailway,  are  only  typical 
examples  of  his  methods  of  repaying  Argentine  hospitality. 
South  America  is  still  packed  with  German  settlers,  the  myr¬ 
midons  of  derelict  German  Embassies  and  emigres  from  the 
United  States  who  remain,  and  will  always  remain,  a  focus  of 
certain  mischief.  German  influence  is,  too,  threatening  to  resume 
its  sway  in  the  South  American  Press. 

An  intensive  campaign  in  the  Mexican  Press  was  a  necessary 
part  of  the  German  conspiracy.  The  then  German  Minister, 
Herr  von  Eckhardt,  kept  himself  for  the  most  part  discreetly 
in  the  background,  although  he,  in  co-operation  with  the  German 
Consul,  Everbusch,  bought  a  newspaper  at  Tampico,  and  his 
expulsion  was  consequently  demanded  by  the  pro-Ally  El  Uni¬ 
versal.  Of  course,  we  know  that  the  picked  body  of  German 
journalists  dispatched  to  Mexico  in  July,  1914,  had  not  been  idle. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  made  a  pretty  complete  exposure 
of  the  scheme  organised  under  a  certain  von  Lubeck,  a  wealthy, 
retired  German  merchant,  and  a  typical  exponent  of  the  pleasant 
little  habits  of  the  German  settler  in  his  favourite  rdle  of  fire¬ 
brand.  The  general  idea  was  to  attack  the  Mexican  public  along 
two  separate  lines,  the  most  important  directed  towards  the  more 
conservative  element  was  headed  by  El  Democrata,  one  of  the 
“  four  principal  dailies  of  Mexico  City,  supplied  by  the  “Informa- 
ciones  Inalambricas,”  the  wireless  news,  and  the  “Deutsche 
Hilfverein,”  the  German  propaganda  agency  of  Stockholm,  with 
a  special  service  presenting  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
Central  Powers  in  the  most  favourable  light,  the  future  of  the 
Allies  in  the  darkest  colours.  But  El  Democrata  was  not  re¬ 
garded  as  reaching  the  masses.  Ten  cents  is  not  a  popular  price 
in  Mexico.  So  El  M undo,  a  daily  on  similar  lines,  was  launched 
at  three  cents,  and  La  Dejensa,  a  popular  afternoon  organ  of 
the  most  lurid  type,  which  gave  the  new’s  from  El  Democrata 
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re-haslied  witli  plenty  of  superlatives.  Accounts  were,  for  in- 
stance,  published  of  the  sinking  of  entire  American  and  British 
fleets,  the  bombardment  of  American  ports  amongst  similar  fan¬ 
tastic  stories..  Curiously,  La  Defema  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
pasting  up  copies  on  prominent  buildings,  including  Government 
buildings.  The  campaign  was  similarly  extended  throughout  the 
country.  At  Guadalajara,  Puebla,  and  Chihuahua,  the  German 
consulates  were  centres  of  distribution  for  the  news  service  of 
the  Deutsche  Hilfverein.  We  have  yet  to  realise  and  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  the  Mexican  Press  campaign.  Mexico  still  remains 
an  enemy  front. 

Napoleon  realised  that  “public  opinion  is  a  force  invisible, 
mysterious,  irresistible,”  and  we  have  seen  that  the  enemy  has 
realised  the  truth  of  the  shrewd  conclusion  much  more  fully  than 
the  Allies,  and  has  applied  this  force  to  her  sinister  purposes. 
Even  to-day  we  can  hardly  point  to  a  single  country  where  public 
opinion  is  not  being  subjected  to  enemy  influence.  The  United 
States,  for  instance,  with  their  fifteen  hundred  alien  journals, 
so  many  of  which  are  German,  or,  which  is  much  the  same  thing, 
Bolshevist,  are  at  their  wit’s  end  how  to  meet  the  danger  in 
their  midst.  The  problem  may  not  be  easy  of  solution.  The 
Right  of  Asylum  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  are  as  sacrosanct 
as  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  But  phrases  are  not  facts  and  the 
contemners  of  all  law  cannot  shelter  themselves  behind  the 
simulacrum  of  principles  of  which  they  represent  the  total 
negation. 

The  moments  are  passing  big  with  Fate  and  all  mankind  is 
face  to  face  with  the  crisis  of  its  destiny.  It  behoves  us  to 
remember  that  peace  has  its  defeats  as  well  as  war,  and  it  is  for 
the  sober  citizens  of  the  world  to  say  whether  they  will  be  content 
to  lose  by  peace  what  they  have  won  by  war.  As  we  have  shown, 
there  are  proofs  and  to  spare  that  the  enemy’s  Press  campaign 
is  being  so  directed  as  to  threaten  that  world-wide  ruin  shall  be 
the  aftermath  of  war  not  prosperity,  famine  not  plenty,  that 
not  Germany  alone  in  her  infamy,  but  all  mankind  shall  stand 
face  to  face  with  a  naked  future. 


W.  Morris  Colles. 


IN  A  DEVASTATED  AREA. 


Thr  first  sign  that  one  notices  is  something  odd  about  the  trees. 
Here  and  there  they  are  l)roken  off,  with  houghs  split  and  shat¬ 
tered,  as  though  a  gale  of  more  than  ordinary  violence  and 
capriciousness  had  blown  through  the  w^ds. 

Already,  as  our  car  travelled  steadily  north-eastwards  from 
Paris  on  .a  clear  sunny  morning,  rare  indeed^  during  this  wet 
and  reluctant  continuation  of  winter  misnamed  spring,  we  picked 
up  famous  names.  The  great  German  bid  for  Paris  in  the 
autumn  of  1914  had  poured  German  hosts  over  the  very  ground 
we  were  crossing.  The  “Contemptibles  ”  had  retreated  along  the 
roads  and  through  the  villages  which  marked  our  route.  Our 
car,  forced  by  the  damaged  condition  of  the  pave  to  a  pace 
which  fretted  the  dignity  of  its  engines  not  a  little,  gave  us 
time  to  survey  the  broad  plains  of  France.  Now  and  again  we 
would  pass  an  aerodrome  with  its  scattered  hangars ;  now  and 
again  a  line  of  trenches  or  a  stretch  of  barbed  wire  would  speak 
of  the  last  desperate  defences  of  Paris.  But  some  effort  of 
imagination  was  necessary  in  the  peace  of  these  well-ploughed 
fields  to  connect  the  occasional  shallow  ditches  or  wire  entangle¬ 
ments  with  the  grim  business  of  war.  Nature,  quiet  and  bene¬ 
ficent,  had  added  her  peace  to  that  of  the  Sabbath  morn.  Of 
man  and  his  works  of  destruction  few  signs  appeared  in  these 
outer  districts  of  which  the  names  alone  survive  to  bring  back 
again  some  catch  of  suspense  and  anguish  during  the  Great 
Petreat. 

As  little  by  little  we  draw  near  to  the  actual  fighting  zone 
the  tension  of  the  names  grows  greater.  The  forest  of  Villers 
Cotterets  is  wrapped  in  almost  primeval  peace.  But  here  in  1914 
the  Guards  Brigade,  hard  pressed,  had  added  yet  another  name 
to  their  roll  of  fame,  and  in  the.se  woods  through  which  we  pass, 
Foch  had  gathered  his  troops  in  the  dark  hours  of  August,  1918, 
for  the  famous  flank  attack  which  was  to  prove  the  undoing  of 
the  German  hosts.  Among  these  trees  to  the  right  the  poilns 
had  assembled  in  secrecy  for  that  counter-stroke  which  was  the 
beginning  of  victory.  It  is,  I  think,  unlikely  that  Marshal  Foch 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  “Woods  of  Westermain,”  but  for 
an 'English  reader  something  of  the  terror  and  enchantment  of 
Meredith’s  poem  must  haunt  henceforth  the  forest  of  Villers 
Cotterets  where  the  fate  of  the  world  trembled  in  the  balance. 

But  of  signs  of  war  none  as  yet  appear,  though  in  such  a  spot 
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a  disused  tram  line,  of  the  sort  associated  in  one’s  mind  with 
trucks  in  a  quarry  at  home,  told  a  tale  of  other  tasks  than  that 
of  peaceful  traffic.  Here  and  there,  too,  holes  appear  in  the 
.sandy  banks  or  beneath  tree  roots.  But  again,  without  knowledge 
of  the  happenings  in  this  place,  who  would  suspect  their  pur- 
.jx)se  of  shelter  against  death  from  shell-fire  or  bombs?  It  is 
very  quietly  and  by  very  gradual  degrees  that  one  slips  from 
the  pleasant  wmys  of  peace  into  the  devastations  of  w'ar.  First 
these  odd  accidents,  as  tliey  might  be  thought,  to  the  trees — 
the  capricious  snapping  in  tw'o  of  one,  while  another  remains 
intact ;  here  and  there  half  a  dozen  laid  low  together.  Then 
again  everything  quiet  and  normal  according  to  the  chances 
of  shell-fire.  We  leave  the  woods  behind  us  and  emerge  on  the 
fioissons  road.  The  silence  of  the  country  has  taken  on  an  even 
deeper  note.  Then  one  becomes  conscious  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  has  come  to  an  end,  a  strange  and  unusual  sight  in 
France  where  the  challenge  of  the  fields  throughout  the  war 
has  flung  so  splendid  a  reply  to  the  menace  of  the  invader.  All 
signs  of  farming  have  disappeared,  the  soil  is  brown  and  green 
and  silent.  It  has  carried  heavier  burthens  than  those  of  the 
plough.  Suddenly  one  sees  a  house  with  an  end  knocked  off. 
After  all,  houses  grow  old  and  tumble  down ;  yet  another  house 
from  wdiich  half  the  roof  has  disappeared  ...  a  village  further 
on  which  seems  strangely  silent. 

We  have  reached  the  zone  of  moving  battle.  Here  men  have 
fought  and  died.  So  few  are  still  the  signs  of  strife,  so  groat 
is  the  peace  which  enfolds  the  land,  that  even  yet  imagination 
fails  to  reconstruct  the  course  of  events. 

We  leave  the  car  and  in  a  few  minutes  are  w’alking  on  the 
battlefield.  Nature,  ever  at  pains  to  repair  her  ravages,  has 
already  passed  something  of  a  healing  hand  over  the  scene.  Wire 
at  this  point  has  been  to  a  large  extent  removed,  shallow 
trenches  have  fallen  in ,  shell  holes  have  a  coating  of  rough  grass. 
We  are  still,  of  course,  only  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  greater 
desolation  which  lies  ahead.  But  as  w’e  walk  the  signs  multiply. 
Ammunition — shells,  bombs,  grenades — are  lying  about  in  heaps. 
It  is  desirable  to  tread  warily  as  we  walk.  We  pass  a  little 
cemetery  where  graves  are  being  assembled.  Some  pious  hand 
has  recently  covered  one  resting-place  with  violets  glowing  and 
fragrant  in  the  sunshine.  The  debris  of  battle  still  remains 
scattered  over  the  fields — rifles,  helmets,  equipment  of  all  kinds. 
One  helmet  with  a  bullet  hole  through  the  front  told  its  own  tale. 
Here  another  helmet  stuck  on  the  top  of  a  firmly-embedded  rifle 
marked  the  grave  of  some  brave  poilu.  We  stumble  over  wire 
and  over  trenches  and  come  to  the  edge  of  the  plateau  which 
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overlooks  Soissons.  A  lark  springs  up  at  our  feet  and  rises 
singing  into  the  air.  Was  there  ever  anything  so  silent  or  so 
deserted  as  this  country?  Not  a  sound  from  the  town  in  the 
valley ;  not  a  human  being  in  sight ;  beyond  the  town  the  blue 
ribbon  of  the  Aisne,  beyond  that  again  the  heights  which  baulked 
the  sweep  forward  of  the  French  and  British  Armies  in  1914 
after  the  victory  of  the  Marne.  It  is  with  a  thrill  of  excitement 
that  one  sees  these  things  with  one’s  eyes  after  years  of  poring 
over  maps  in  a  vain  attempt  to  visualise  the  epic  strife  of  armies. 

Not  easy  is  it  to  reconstruct  the  scene  when  men  fought  and 
agonised  among  the  furrows  and  ridges  of  these  fields.  Graves — 
German,  French,  American — marked  by  wooden  crosses,  lie  near 
one  another  in  the  final  reconciliation  of  death,  for  American 
troops  had  held  the  line  at  this  point.  By  one  such  grave  we 
lingered  awhile  and  wondered  as  to  the  untold  tale  at  which  it 
hinted.  The  inscription  was  unusual.  It  spoke  of  chivalry  and 
courtesy  and  respect  from  a  foe  in  whom  such  qualities  have 
rarely  mitigated  the  miseries  of  battle.  For  the  words  on  the 
cross  ran  :  “Hier  ruhen  in  frieden  zwei  tapfere  fransozen  sol- 
daten.”  What  brave  deeds  of  two  unknown  Frenchmen  had 
wrung  that  tribute  from  the  Germans  with  whom  they  fought? 
What  was  the  fate  of  victor  no  less  than  vanquished  in  that 
particular  struggle?  We  know  not,  and  shall  never  know,  but 
the  grave  and  the  words  on  the  cross  tell  of  brave  and  gallant 
men  on  the  one  side  and  the  other.  And  since,  after  all,  it  is 
to  the  decent  people  of  all  races  and  of  all  nationalities,  enemy 
no  less  than  Allied,  that  we  must  look  ultimately  for  the  remaking 
of  a  shattered  wnrld,  may  the  unknown  grave  on  the  heights 
above  Soissons,  honoured  by  its  foes,  prove  an  earnest  of  a  time 
when  the  heroisms  and  adventures  of  great  living  shall  have 
replaced  those  of  war. 

>  Seen  at  a  distance  and  from  above  Soissons  appears  to  be 
almost  undamaged.  As  with  the  trees,  though,  something 
appeared  rather  odd  about  the  Cathedral — one  of  the  towers  had 
perhaps  been  knocked  about  a  little.  The  morning,  though  fine, 
was  not  without  haze.  It  was  only  as  the  day  passed  by  with 
its  growing  toll  of  ruin  that  I  realised  the  phantom  character 
of  towns  and  villages  in  the  bombarded  area.  Often  the  last 
wall  to  come  down  is  the  outer  one.  The  shell  which  reduces 
a  home  to  powder  may  leave  the  outer  walls  standing,  and  one 
must  come  to  close  quarters  to  realise  that  one  is  looking  at  a 
•ghost,  the  more  terrible  for  the  illusion  it  conveys  at  a  distance. 
For  the  reality  of  Soissons  is  very  dreadful — unexpectedly  dread¬ 
ful  after  our  survey  from  above.  As  we  drove  into  the  town, 
destroyed  and  shattered  houses  began  to  multiply  themselves. 
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Not  till  we  reached  the  Cathedral  square  did  we  realise,  however, 
the  full  extent  of  the  havoc. 

Soissons  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  France.  Its  name  and 
fame  stretch  back  to  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  hand 
of  war  has  rested  heavily  upon  it  during  its  long  history,  for  as 
the  key  of  Paris  from  the  north-east  it  has  always  been  a  prize 
coveted  by  an  invader.  Six  times  Soissons  was  captured  and 
sacked  during  the  Hundred  Years’  War.  Charles  V.  had  entered 
it  in  triumph.  The  jxissession  of  the  town  was  hotly  disputed 
betw’een  Catholics  and  Huguenots  during  the  wars  of  religion; 
three  times  it  was  taken  during  the  Napoleonic  regime;  the 
Germans  were  here  in  1870.  But  in  its  long  and  chequered 
history  no  calamities  are  comparable  with  those  which  after  a 
thousand  years  have  overwhelmed  the  ancient  city.  Well  might 
the  twelfth-century  cathedral  seen  at  a  distance  have  appeared 
“odd.”  Close  at  hand  it  is  little  but  a  heap  of  stones,  its  great 
towers  shot  away,  the  body  of  the  church  destroyed  beyond 
reparation.  All  around  the  houses  lay  in  complete  ruin.  It  is 
impossible  for  pen  and  ink  even  to  convey  the  impression  left 
on  a  spectator  by  a  group  of  buildings  subjected  to  modern 
artillery-fire.  The  impression  is  of  something  so  ruthless  and 
demoniacal  in  its  action  that  words  become  useless  as  a  medium. 
Some  portions  of  Soissons  are  standing  .more  or  less  intact,  but 
here  the  houses  were  mere  heaps  of  rubble.  One  wondered  half 
stupidly  by  w’hat  uncanny  process  a  clean  orderly  dwelling-place 
could  be  converted  into  a  mass  of  dirt  and  rubbish.  Amid  the 
ruins,  forlorn  fragments  of  furniture  added  to  the  general  sense  of 
desolation.  A  red  velvet  chair  with  spindle  legs  emerging  from 
a  heap  of  dust  an.d  stones  into  which  it  had  been  tossed  caught 
my  eye  at  one  point.  Here  a  defaced  picture  still  hung  on  the 
shattered  walls ;  a  woman’s  dress,  rags  among  the  rubbish ;  a 
small  cooking  range  marooned  precariously  on  a  scrap  of  floor 
and  wall  to  which  it  still  clung — frail  witnesses  to  the  tragedy 
which  had  overtaken  the  houses  and  their  dwellers.  In  the  Place 
by  the  Cathedral  was  a  group  of  trees  which  for  some  reason  had 
suffered  less  -from  shell-fire  than  the  surrounding  houses.  In 
the  middle  stood  a  fountain  crowned  by  a  putto  holding  a  garland 
of  flowers,  damaged  and  battered  by  bullets,  but  still  intact. 
It  was  of  no  high  artistic  value  that  fountain  with  its  fat  and 
smiling  cherub.  No  w'ater  gushed  from  its  mouth,  no  birds  came 
to  twitter  or  splash  in  the  basin.  Yet  perhaps  in  all  w^e  saw  that 
day  few  contrasts  were  sharper  than  that  of  the  putto  with  its 
battered  but  still  smiling  face  upholding  a  wreath  of  flowers  and 
fruit  amid  the  silent  overwhelmed  houses. 

We  walked  about  the  phantom  town ;  house  after  house  proved 
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a  mere  sliell.  Even  so,  some  poor  refugees  had  crept  back  to 
dwell  among  the  ruins.  Near  the  Cathedral  a  brave  effort  had 
been  made  at  starting  a  greengrocer’s  stall  where  leeks,  cauli¬ 
flowers,  potatoes,  were  for  sale.  “  Cette  maison  est  habitee  ” 
might  be  seen  now  and  again  on  a  door.  German  notices  were 
connnon.  Other  qnarters  had  suffered  less,  but  the  general  im¬ 
pression  is  one  of  irretrievable  ruin.  Eeparation,  yes,  indeed ; 
but  how  is  reparation  even  to  begin  to  overtake  such  a  situation 
and  such  wholesale  destruction?  The  occasional  inhabitants 
surveyed  us  without  interest  or  surprise,  yet  strangers  are  not 
yet  common  in  the  district.  But,  as  it  happened,  President 
Wilson  was  visiting  Soissons  on  the  same  morning,  and  though 
we  did  not  catch  sight  of  the  American  party,  his  presence  had 
110  doubt  afforded  a  vast  excitement  for  what  remained  of  the 
[Kipulation  of  Soissons. 

We  rejoined  our  car  and,  crossing  the  Aisne,  began  the  north¬ 
ward  climb  up  the  heights  which  lead  to  the  Chemin  des  Dames. 
"It  gets  much  worse  further  on,”  remarked  one  of  our  party; 
"we  have  not  toiiched  the  real  battleffeld  yet,”  and  his  words 
proved  true.  In  Soissons,  houses  are  shattered  and  destroyed ; 
north  of  it  villages  are  simply  obliterated.  A  factory  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  was  one  of  the  most  horrible  sights 
of  the  day.  All  that  remained  was  a  heap  of  tortured  iron  and 
steel,  twisted  in  agony  as  though  machine  had  fought  with 
machine  in  some  monstrous  struggle.  I  have  already  used  the 
word  demoniacal  with  reference  to  the  impression  left  upon  one 
by  shell-fire  turned  on  houses.  More  than  ever  did  that  sense 
of  some  evil  maniacal  power  seize  one  in  presence  of  this  ruined 
factory,  whose  charred  remains  bore  witness  to  the  fratricidal 
strife  of  science  applied  to  gunnery  and  high  explosive,  with 
science  applied  to  the  apparatus  of  peaceful  commerce.  Indus¬ 
trialism  has  brought  great  evils  in  its  train  for  the  workers.  We 
have  paid  a  heavy  toll  for  those  triumphs  of  industry  and  manu¬ 
facture  which  have  turned  craftsmen  and  human  beings  into 
“hands”  and  instruments  of  production,  mere  .  cogs  in  the 
machines  they  serve.  But  of  all  aspects  of  modern  life  the  worst 
is  when  latter-day  warfare  and  latter-day  industrialism  make 
common  cause  together  in  one  unholy  combination — industry 
becoming  militarised,  war  becoming  industrialised',  science  and 
industrial  resources  concentrated  in  a  joint  task  of  wholesale 
slaughter ;  as  a  result  of  all  this  the  creation  of  a  new  vast  machine 
for  the  scientific  destruction  of  life.  The  man  as  the  slave  of 
his  own  machine  and  tyrannised  over  by  the  products  of  his 
own  science — such  is  the  moral  of  the  modern  battlefield,  and 
of  these  things  the  blackened  remains  of  the  factory  on  the  out- 
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skirts  of  SoisBous  told  its  own  grim  tale.  Buskin  and  William 
Morris  had  they  been  alive  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
applying  the  moral. 

On  again  through  a  landscape  in  which  evidences  of  agony 
were  fast  multiplied.  It  is  no  case  now  of  “something  odd” 
about  the  appearance  of  the  countryside.  Naked  ruin  and  devas¬ 
tation  reign  supreme.  No  longer,  as  in  the  outer  zone  of  moving 
battle,  is  there  one  shadow  of  illusion  left  about  the  state  of  the 
villages,  except  and  in  so  far  as  villages,  save  for  heaps  of  dust 
and  rubbish,  have  themselves  clean  disappeared.  Still  more 
tragi(!  is  the  appearance  of  the  trees.  Destruction  is  not  measured, 
as  earlier  in  the  day,  by  shattered  boughs  or  even  trunks  broken  in 
two.  Woods  and  copses,  once  beautiful  with  rustling  leaves 
through  which  the  sunshine  played,  now  stand  like  charred  skele¬ 
tons  raising  blackened  and  protesting  hands  to  Heaven.  Phantom 
hosts,  they  range  the  countryside,  set  about  the  hills  like  sentries 
which  guard  the  convulsed  area  of  the  battle  front.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  words  “  inanimate  nature  ”  can  ever  be 
applied  to  things  so  instinct  with  life  and  beauty  as  trees  and 
flow'ers,  but  it  is  hardly  fanciful  to  say  that  the  shattered  and 
blasted  trees  of  the  battle  zone  seem  to  have  entered  in  some 
intimate  manner  into  the  agony  through  which  men  and  women 
have  passed  in  such  places,  and  remain  as  mute  witnesses  to  a 
common  suffering.  Once  on  an  English  common  I  saw  a  local 
fire  attack  and  destroy  a  clump  of  young  shrubs  just  bursting 
into  leaf.  Here  the  process  had  been  repeated  again  and  again 
long  after  every  vestige  of  life  had  been  extinguished  in  the 
tortured  woods.  Spectral  indeed  were  the  black  and  white 
silhouettes  that  remained,  eloquent  in  their  very  misery  of  the 
destruction  wdiich  had  swept  like  a  flame  over  the  country. 

We  have  reached  the  zone  where  for  years  the  battle  has 
swayed  to  and  fro.  The  roads  have  improved  and  our  car  travels 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  simple.  A  road  constantly  blown  to  bits  has  to  be  as 
constantly  renew'ed.  We  are  on  the  heights  now  and  a  small 
lonely  road  turns  off  to  the  right  from  the  highway  to  Laon 
along  w’hich  w'e  had  travelled.  This  is  the  Chemin  des  Dames, 
the  famous  Ladies’  Boad,  running  for  some  miles  to  Craonne 
along  the  ridge  of  the  plateau  which  forms  the  watershed  be¬ 
tween  the  Aisne  and  the  Ailette.  The  merest  tyro  could  see 
at  a  glance  the  supreme  strategic  significance  of  the  ridge,  com¬ 
manding  as  it  does  a  wide  stretch  of  country  to  north  and  south. 
The  Chemin  des  Dames — made  for  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV. — 
what  a  name  with  its  historical  memories  of  royal  princesses  for 
such  a  place  !  A  vision  of  gay  cavalcades  passing  from  ch&teau  to 
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chateau  or  town  to  town  along  the  crest  of  the  hills  rises  before 
one’s  eyes;  ladies  and  gallants  exchanging  hospitality  or  paying 
the  ceremonious  visits  of  a  bygone  age.  Well  for  them  perhaps 
that  no  shadow  of  events  to  come  on  the  heights  above  the  Aisne 
disturbed  the  pleasant  expeditions  of  those  travellers  of  the  past. 

We  leave  our  car,  for  if  the  high  road  to  Laon  has  been  re¬ 
paired,  the  Chemin  des  Dames  itself  is  impassable  for  traffic. 
And  now  in  the  zone  of  trench  warfare  words  again  seem  un¬ 
availing  to  convey  any  impression  of  the  convulsed,  storm-tossed 
scene,  swept  for  years  by  artillery-fire  of  increasing  violence.  A 
fertile  agricultural  district  has  been  blasted  out  of  existence.  The 
land  pitted  by  great  shell  holes  looks  like  a  series  of  red. and 
black  craters  crowded  the  one  on  the  other.  Coarse  grass  has 
grown  up  already  on  some  parts  of  the  battlefield,  but  in  the 
main  the  surface  is  a  series  of  shell  holes  filled  with  stagnant 
water,  green,  disgusting.  Here  and  there  tufts  of  speedwell 
were  springing  up  among  the  red  earth,  the  frail  clusters  of  blue 
blossoms  raising  timid  heads  among  the  wreckage  of  shell  cases 
and  ammunition.  Bodies,  of  course,  have  been  removed,  other¬ 
wise  little  clearance  has  yet  taken  place  of  the  ddhris  of  battle. 
Miles  and  miles  of  wire  must  be  strewn  over  this  scene  of  desola¬ 
tion.  It  is  difficult  not  to  stumble  over  it  at  every  other  step, 
sometimes  barbed  wire,  again  the  fine  telephone  wire  of  the 
communication  trenches.  The  trenches  themselves  seem  so 
curiously  small  and  narrow.  They  run  like  a  crazy  quilt  in  every 
direction.  I  suppose  to  most  of  us  at  home  lines  of  trenches  held 
by  two  opposing  armies  convey  the  idea  of  something  regular 
and  symmetrical.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  reality.  The 
trenches  twist  and  turn  on  themselves  without  apparent  rhyme 
or  reason.  Barbed  w'ire  marks  their  line  for  a  short  distance. 
Then  shell-fire  has  obliterated  trenches  and  wire  altogether.  One 
has  heard  the  expression  used  of  walking  along  a  line  of  trenches 
from  the  sea  to  Switzerland.  So  far  as  my  experience  on  the 
Chemin  des  Dames  went,  it  w'as  impossible  to  walk  along  a 
trench  for  more  than  a  few  yards.  Sides  have  fallen  in,  or  the 
trench  itself  been  annihilated  by  a  crater  which  had  wiped  out 
every  trace  of  the  original  earthwork.  Dug-outs  of  great  depth, 
descending  far  into  the  earth,  were  frequent.  Far  down  men  had 
to  burrow  to  escape  from  the  avalanche  of  shot  and  shell  which 
swept  this  devastated  plateau.  Ammunition  lay  about  in  large 
quantities;  poison  gas,  high  explosive,  hand-grenades.  But 
silence,  always  the  same  silence,  as  we  walked  in  the  mild  sun¬ 
shine.  It  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  devastated  areas,  that 
and  the  disappearance  of  all  human  life.  So  great  is  the  sense 
of  oppression,  one  ends  by  speaking  almost  in  half-tones.  Silence 
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as  though  gods  and  men  alike  had  shrunk  back  appalled  Iroiu 
the  spectacle  of  the  mangled  earth.  Silence  now,  but  what  of 
the  hellish  tumult  which  had  prepared  the  way  for  this  great 
oblivion? 

And  then  the  silence  was  broken  in  a  startling  way.  We  heard 
rifle  shots,  followed  by  the  deeper  crumps  of  shell  exploding. 
Puffs  of  white  smoke  went  up  in  the  air  :  “This  is  uncommonly 
like  a  battlefield  on  a  quiet  day,”  said  one  of  our  party  with 
experience  of  these  things.  The  destruction  of  ammunition  is 
part  of  the  task  of  clearing  up  a  battlefield,  and  later  on,  during 
our  way  back  to  Soissons,  we  had  to  leave  the  main  road  and 
the  vicinity  of  a  dump  where  explosions  were  taking  place. 
Whether  the  authorities  had  thought  the  occasion  api)ropriate, 
in  view  of  the  distinguished  visitor  in  the  district,  to  add  another 
touch  of  realism  to  the  scene  I  cannot  say.  But  that  the  ex¬ 
plosions  and  the  smoke  heightened  the  impression  is  unquestion¬ 
able. 

We  walked  along  the  Chemin  des  Dames  as  far  as  the  Mal- 
maison  Fort.  Its  defences  were  as  strong  as  massive  stone 
blocks,  reinforced  concrete,  and  earthworks  could  make  them. 
Yet  they,  too,  had  been  shattered,  tossed  about,  reduced  to  the 
primal  condition  of  rubble  and  powder  as  though  their  powers 
of  resistance  had  been  no  greater  than  that  of  a  child’s  box  of 
bricks.  We  clambered  with  some  difficulty  among  the  ruins. 
The  interior  of  the  fort  yawned  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 
Such  shattered  arches  or  i)ortions  of  stone  work  as  remained 
only  illustrated  the  terrific  character  of  the  bombardment  which 
must  have  assailed  the  place.  Deep  down  under  one  archway 
we  found  the  switchboard  of  what  must  have  been  an  elaborate 
telephone  system.  The  bedding  and  blankets  of  the  operators 
or  whoever  slept  in  this  refuge  were  still  to  be  seen.  Wire,  wire, 
lay  about  everywhere  in  crazy  confusion.  As  a  concealed  piece 
brought  me  sprawling  to  the  ground,  I  thought  with  irrelevant 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  a  picture  dealer  who  had  told 
me  some  weeks  previously  that  no  wire  was  available  for  hanging 
pictures.  All  the  wire  in  the  world  must  surely  be  strewn  about 
on  the  battle  fronts  of  the  war,  if  this  strip  of  country  is  typical 
of  the  rest.  From  the  top  of  the  fort,  or,  rather,  the  rubbish 
heap  which  crowned  the  summit,  we  had  a  fine  view  northwards 
right  away  across  the  valley  to  where  the  great  towers  of  Laon 
stood  out  half  discerned  on  the  crest  of  hills  which  bounded  the 
far  horizon.  Half  &  mile  to  the  south  were  the  charred  remains 
of  a  wood,  more  tortured  even  than  most,  on  which  shell-fire 
seemed  to  have  been  concentrated  with  peculiar  virulence.  In 
the  area  of  moving  battle  there  should  be  little  difficulty  about 
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the  recultivation  of  the  land.  It  is  mainly  a  question  of  providing 
houses  to  which  the  population,  scattered  to  the  seven  winds 
(or  such  fraction  of  it  as  remains),  might  return.  But  this 
crater-field  with  its  pock  marks,  as  though  afflicted  with  some 
hideous  disease,  full  as  it  must  be  of  “  dud  ”  shells  and  unex¬ 
ploded  ammunition ;  how  is  human  ingenuity  ever  to  cope  with 
it?  As  one  looks  round,  it  is  not  only  a  sense  of.  the  waste  and 
the  horror  of  war  which  takes  one  by  the  throat.  It  is  a  sense 
of  the  folly,  of  the  crass  stupidity  of  it  all. 

Graves  are  less  numerous  than  one  would  expect.  It  is  a 
fact  which  caused  me  surprise  more  than  once  during  the  day. 
One  pictured  the  battlefield  as  a  great  graveyard.  So  it  may  be 
in  fact,  but  the  occasional  cemeteries  are  smaller  than  imagina¬ 
tion  would  suspect,  especially  by  contrast  with  the  vast  burying- 
places'at  the  bases. 

We  took  our  last  look  at  the  towers  of  Laon  and  regained  the 
high  road.  And  here  occurred  perhaps  the  most  pathetic  incident 
of  all  we  saw  that  day.  (doming  up  the  hill  was  an  ancient 
phaeton  of  antediluvian  design  drawn  by  an  old  and  decrepit 
horse.  Slowly  it  crawled  along  the  road  and  passed  our  car. 
Inside  the  carriage  were  an  old  couple  half  buried  in  a  few  house¬ 
hold  effects.  The  phaeton  bulged  with  bedding.  From  under 
the  ragged  hood  one  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  table,  a  chair,  a  few 
poor  household  goods.  Swung  in  a  crate  at  the  baek  were  a  cock 
and  a  hen,  obviously  in  a  state  of  acute  protest  at  the  journey. 
The  cubic  capacity  of  a  phaeton  for  dealing  with  a'  household 
flit  is  clearly  not  that  of  a  Carter  Paterson  van.  Even  so,  it  was 
probably  large  enough  to  hold  the  few  pitiful  effects  of  these 
refugees  going  back  in  search  of  what  remained  of  their  home. 
A  precarious  future  indeed  for  an  old  couple  with  their  worldly 
goods  in  a  phaeton.  *  I  do  not  know  what  organisation.  State 
or  voluntary,  exists  in  France  for  dealing  with  the  intolerable 
miseries  of  these  victims  of  the  war.  But  surely  money  and 
service  could  find  no  better  channel  in  which  to  flow  than  that 
of  repatriation  work  in  the  devastated  areas.  ^ 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  overtook  one  or  two  further 
Odysseys  of  a  similar  character ;  family  parties  with  their  effects 
in  a  cart  setting  out  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  life.  With  one  such 
family  we  talked  for  some  time  at  the  barred  gates  of  a  level¬ 
crossing  wfflere  all  traffic  had  come  to  a  standstill.  Their  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  clearly  a  little  brighter  than  those  of  the  old 

(1)  The  Agricultural  Relief  of  Allies  Ck>mmittee  (initiated  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society),  of  which  the  King  is  patron  and  the  Duke  of  Portland 
president,  is  actively  edgaged  in  sending  seeds,  livestock,  and  implements  to  the 
farmers  in  the  devastated  areas  of  the  war. 
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couple  on, the  Chemin  des  Dames.  A  brave  woman  with  her  i 
husband  and  two  children,  the  family  was  returning  from  cap¬ 
tivity  in  Belgium  to  find  a  new  home  at  Chateau  Thierry.  They 
came  originally  from  Laon,  but  all  they  possessed  there  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  Nevertheless,  the  courage  and  cheerfulness  of  the  { 
mother  had  triumphed  over  suffering  and  captivity.  Ah,  yes,  it  f 
was  bad  there  in  Belgium — the  Germans  were  not  good  to  them,, 
there  was  little  food ;  better,  far  better,  to  stay  in  the  devastated 
areas  among  the  ruins  of  their  own  homes  than  to  be  carried 
away  as  refugees  into  a  strange  land.  They  had  friends  at 
Chateau  Thierry  and  hoped  to  make  a  new  home  there.  “Ah, 
Madame,  la  guerre  c’est  une  chose  .affreuse,  mais  il  faut  esp^rer  [ 
qu’on  aura  plus  de  chance  li-bas.”  And  so  we  parted  from  those 
waifs  of  the  road — young  France  surveying  us  with  round  eyes 
as  he  sucked  his  thumb — the  humble  folk  who  bear  in  their  bodies, 
whether  as  soldiers  or  civilians,  the  full  brunt  of  war. 

Who  could  watch  these  migrations  of  families  returning  to 
the  rubbish  heaps  once  their  homes  without  some  reflections  as 
to  the  happier  lot  of  England  in  this  time  of  trial?  Personal 
sorrow’s  and  losses,  of  course,  have  been  a  common  portion  for  all 
nations  under  arms.  But  to  visit  France  is  to  realise  how  lightly 
we  have  escaped  from  the  physical  and  material  ills  of  war. 
Judged  by  the  scale  of  war,  our  burthens  have  been  light — an 
occasional  air  raid,  at  the  consequences  of  which  the  inhabitants 
of  one  village  in  the  battle  zone  might  almost  point  with  ridicule ; 
some  restrictions  about  food ;  some  irritations  about  servants ; 
some  difficulties  about  cabs  and  railway  trains ;  loss  of  income 
for  some,  gains  in  income  for  others.  The  total  has  loomed  large 
to  people  w’hose  sense  of  fitness  is  outraged  by  any  interference 
with  the  ordered  customs  of  their  daily  life.  But  seen  in  terms 
of  the  sufferings  of  France,  is  it  possible  that  we  have  ever  been 
betrayed  into  one  grumbling  word  about  such  inconveniences  as 
we  have  experienced  in  our  own  islands? 

Our  car  turns  homew’ards  on  regaining  the  shattered  town 
w’here  Pepin  was  crow’ned.  But  we  leave  Soissons  by. another 
route  from  that  by  which  we  entered  it.  Like  the  Laon  family, 
we,  too,  are  bound  for  Chateau  Thierry.  Between  the  Aisne  and 
the  Marne  we  are  again  in  the  region  of  moving  battle  with 
villages  more  or  less  destroyed,  but  amid  scenes  of  havoc  less 
irreparable  than  those  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames.  It  is  a  fine  run 
through  a  country  in  wTiich  signs  of  cultivation  are  already 
reviving.  The  key  to  the  situation  from  the  agricultural  point 
of  view  would  appear  to  lie  in  rebuilding  the  villages  and  making 
houses  habitable.  Labourers  cannot  toil  without  a  roof  over 
their  heads,  and  until  they  return  the  land  must  lie  idle.  Through- 
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out  England  and  France  the  needs  of  the  armies  have  called 
into  existence  vast  settlements  of  wooden  huts.  Cannot  these 
huts  be  re^erected  without  delay  in  the  devastated  areas  of  France 
and  Belgium  and  so  provide  homes  for  the  population  till  per¬ 
manent'  houses  can  be  rebuilt  ? 

The  whole  district  between  the  rivers  is  full  of  great  names 
and  great  memories  associated  with  the  fighting  both  in  1914 
and  1918.  Our  road  lies  across  the  very  ground  of  Foch’s  counter¬ 
attack  on  the  German  flank  in  1918.  Here  was  the  blow  struck 
by  the  forces  collected  in  the  woods  of  Villers  Cotterets  through 
which  we  had  passed  during  the  early  morning.  Chateau  Thierry 
on  the  Marne  marks  the  extreme  limit  of  the  German  advance 
in  1918.  From  this  point  they  had  been  flung  backwards  by  that 
steady  pressure  leading  from  check  to  rout,  and  from  rout  to’ 
ultimate  defeat.  But  during  the  opening  days  of  the  war  this 
district  was  involved  in  events  even  more  famous.  The  Marne 
must  always  count  among  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world,  and 
heavy  fighting  on  the  long-extended  line  took  place  among  the  . 
rolling  country  through  which  our  road  lay.  About  half-way 
betw'een  Soissons  and  Chateau  Thierry  we  crossed  the  Ourcq, 
famous  for  von  Kluck’s  retreat.  Every  yard  of  the  ground  will 
be  famous  in  military  history.  The  whole  great  and  confused 
story  of  the  battle  of  the  Marne  has  not  yet  been  told,  if  indeed 
the  vast  complexities  of  modem  warfare  make  a  strictly  coherent 
and  accurate  narrative  possible  at  any  point.  But  at  least  we 
know  the  Germans  here  or  hereabouts  lost  their  gre^t  throw  for 
world-power,  and  that  through  this  district  British,  no  less  than 
French  troops,  had  poured  northwards  to  the  Aisne. 

Chateau  Thierry  is  a  charming  and  attractive  little  town 
with  houses  built  on  slopes  which  overhang  the  valley  of  the 
Marne.  And  the  Marne  itself  is  a  gay  smiling  river  which  laughs 
and  chatters  with  French  gaiety  on  its  w’ay  to  Paris  amid  orchards 
and  green  fields.  Viewed  from  the  heights  above,  town  and 
river  have  all  the  prettiness  and  charm  of  some  scene  in  a  musical 
comedy.  It  is  difficult  to  associate  such  a  place  with  the  strangle¬ 
hold  of  war.  Yet  Chateau  Thierry  suffered  much  in  1914  and 
still  more  heavily  in  1918  when  for  some  days  the  eyes  of  the 
world  were  turned  on  it  in  deep  suspense.  Heavy  artillery  and 
high  explosive  had  undergone  considerable  developments  in  the 
interval,  as  the  shattered  houses  bear  witness.  Not  lightly  did 
the  German  vulture  let  go  its  prey,  and  Chateau  Thierry,  the 
ultimate  victim  of  its  advance,  will  bear  the  marks  of  the  turning- 
point  for  many  a  day  to  come.  At  a  distance  no  signs  of  damage 
are  visible,  but  at  closer  quarters  portions  of  the  town  are  seen 
to  have  suffered  very  severely.  If  shell-fire  was  not  prolonged, 
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it  was  vicious  while  it  lasted,  and  as  capricious  as  ever  in  its 
action.  Some  houses  were  battered  down  completely,  others 
were  wholly  untouched.  It  was  exciting  to  trace  on  a  map  the 
course  of  attack  and  counter-attack  in  the  great  struggles  of  the 
first  and  the  last  autumn  of  the  war ;  the  point  at  which  the 
Germans  crossed  the  Marne.;  the  point  at  which  they  were  flung 
back  ;  the  rolling  up  of  the  German  host  in  final  retreat.  In  1918,’ 
as  in  1914,  it  is  the  genius  of  Foch  w'hich  dominates  the  critical 
events  of  the  Marne. 

Little  by  little  traces  of  shell-fire  disappear,  trees  and  fields 
and  houses  resume  their  normaj  appearance.  We  have  left  the 
zone  even  of  moving  battle  as  our  car  hurries  Paris-wards  in  haste 
to  be  home  before  dark.  W^e  touch  the  Marne  again  at  Meaux 
with  its  noble  Gothic  Cathedral  and  memories  of  Bossuet.  On, 
and  yet  on,  through  the  closing  grey  drizzle  of  a  day  worn  out 
by  the  effort  to  keep  fine  for  a  consecutive  period  of  twelve  hours. 
Then  in  the  growing  dusk  the  welcoming  lights  of  JParis,  the 
busy  traffic  of  street  and  boulevard,  the  welcome  of  the  concierge 
as  we  reach  our  hotel.  We  are  back  amid  the  bustle  and  stir 
and  chatter  of  a  capital  in  which  all  nations  appear  to  have 
gathered  for  an  endless  conversazione  over  the  settlement  of  the 
war. 

One  reflection  at  least  is  uppermost  at  the  close  of  such  a 
day  :  The  mighty  dead  lie  at  rest  on  the  scene  of  their  valour 
and  sacrifice.  May  the  men  of  the  Peace  Conference  prove 
worthy  of  them ! 

Violet  R.  Markham. 

March,  1919. 
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(Born  June  12th,  1819 — Died  January  23rd,  1875.) 

It  is  just  a  hundred  years  since  Charles  Kingsley  was  born ;  it 
is  forty-four  years  since  he  died.  His  active  ministry  in  the 
Church  covered  that  great  period  of  labour  unrest  which  began  in 
England  with  the  Chartist  agitation  and  ended  with  the  legal 
recognition  of  the  Trade  Unions.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  peculiarly 
appropriate  that  his  name  and  his  memory  should  be  honoured 
in  a  day  when  the  claim  of  Labour  to  a  larger  share  in  the 
wealth  that  it  produces  is  being  again  brought  home  to  the  hearts 
and  conscienpes  of  Englishmen? 

Yet  what  a  gulf  between  the  two  periods!  In  1851,  because 
Maurice  and  Kingsley  taught  workmen  to  co-operate,  they  were 
denounced  by  a  Quarterly  reviewer  as  “the  most  prominent 
amongst  a  clique  of  educated  and  clever  but  wayward-minded 
men,  who  from,  as  it  seems,  a  morbid  craving  for  notoriety  or  a 
crazy  straining  after  paradox,  have  taken  up  the  unnatural  and 
unhallowed  task  of  preaching  ’—not  rabid  revolution,  but  merely 
Christian  Socialism  I  Yet,  so  deadly  was  the  charge  in  those 
respectable  times,  that  Maurice  ultimately  paid  for  it  by  the 
loss  of  his  Professorships,  and  Kingsley  was  described  by  the 
Principal  of  King’s  College  as  “a  most  reckless  and  dangerous 
writer,  whose  mode  of  using  Scripture  is  indescribably  irreverent.’’ 
What  would  Dr.  Jelf  and  the  Quarterly  have  said  if  they  could 
have  foreseen  a  Commission  of  miners  and  coal-owners,  presided 
over  by  one  of  his  Majesty’s.  Judges,  declaring  that  “the  present 
system  of  ownership  and  working  in  the  coal  industry  stands 
condemned  and  some  other  system  must  be  substituted  for  it, 
either  nationalisation  or  a  method  of  unification  by  national  pur¬ 
chase,  or  by  joint  control  ’’  ?  And  did  Kingsley  say  anything 
worse  of  slum  dwellings  than  the  considered  phrase  of  this  same 
Report :  “  There  are  houses  in  some  districts  which  are  a  reproacH 
to  our  civilisation.  No  .judicial  language  is  sufficient^  strong,  or 
sufficiently  severe,  to  apply  to  their  condemnation  ’’  ? 

The  contrast  is  so  great  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  inquire 
what  manner  of  man  was  this  indescribably  irreverent  notoriety- 
hunter,  to  whose  unhallowed  preaching  the  working  men  of 
England  owe  so  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Charles  Kingsley  was 
born  at  Holne  Vicarage  on  the  brow  of  Dartmoor,  and,  though 
he  w  as  taken  at  six  weeks  old  to  Burton-on-Trent,  and  his  home 
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for  *the  next  ten  years  of  his  life  was  in  the  Fenlands,  so  strong 
an  impression. did  he  derive  of  his  Devonshire  birthplace  either 
from  his  mother’s  talk  or,  as  she  herself  thought,  through  pre¬ 
natal  influence,  that  he  always  felt  himself  “a  West  Countryman 
born  and  bred.” 

His  father,  another  Charles,  was  an  evangelical  clergyman  of 
the  best  type,  a  man  of  good  family’  and  education,  a  linguist, 
an  artist,  and  a  keen  sportsman.  He  had  been  brought  up  to 
the  pursuits  of  a  country  gentleman,  but  his  fortune  was  mis¬ 
managed  during  his  minority,  and  at  the  age  of 'thirty  he  had 
to  face  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  profession.  He  sold  his 
hunters,  went  for  a  second  time  to  the  university  and  read  for 
Holy  Orders.  Dr.  Marsh,  the  then  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  took  an  interest  in  him,  and,  after  he  had  become  Bishop 
of  Peterborough, .presented  Kingsley  to  the  living  of  Barnack, 
near  Stamford.  The  church,  very  beautiful  and  very  ancient, 
stands  now  in  the  middle  of  a  pastoral  landscape  of  great  fer¬ 
tility.  But  in  Mr.  Kingsley’s  days  it  was,  as  it  had  been  even 
in  Saxon  times,  a  landmark  from  the  Great  Fen.  The  Fen  itself 
was  still  a  wonderful  wilderness  of  shining  meres,  golden  reed 
beds,  and  countless  waterfowl,  among  which  the  rector,  an 
excellent  shot,  did  great  execution.  Little  Charles,  mounted  in, 
front  of  the  keei>er,  often  went  on  these  fowling  expeditions  and 
learned  to  know  the  wild  duck,  the  bittern,  and  the  bustard,  and 
to  recognise  the  trumpet-note  of  the  great  wild  swan.  The  butter¬ 
flies  of  the  Fens,  including  the  now  extinct  great  copper,  were 
the  delight  of  his  boyhood,  and  the  healthy,  happy  life  helped 
to  combat  the  delicacy  which  at  six  years  old  threatened  to  get 
the  mastery. 

He  was  a  precocious  child.  His  mother  was  highly  imagina¬ 
tive,  and  had  in  her  a  strong  strain  of  West  Indian  blood.  She 
was  a  woman  of  character  and  originality,  and  it  w  as  to  her  that 
he  ow^ed  the  poetic  gift,  which  show’ed  itself  early,  and  the  strong 
religious  tendency.  He  wrote  verse  before  he  was  five  years  old. 
and  remarkable  verse,  very  remarkable  indeed  in  a  child  who  was 
in  other  respects  quite  normally  childlike.  When  he  was  eleven 
his  father  w^as  given  the  living  of  Clovelly,  and  from  that  time 
onwards  Devonshire  and  its  scenery  and  its  romantic  sea-going 
history  w'ere  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  boy’s  heart.  What  they 
meant  to  him  he  was  to  tell  the  world  later  in  Westward  Ho! 

He  w’ent  to  school  at  Helston,  in  Cornwall.  He  was  an  ardent 
naturalist,  and  both  there  and  in  his  Clovelly  home  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  on  the  seashore.  Botany  and  geology  were  his 
favourite  pursuits.  He  was  “not  expert  at  games.  He  never 
made  a  score  at  cricket.”  But  the  schoolfellow  who  says  this 
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iof  him,  adds  that  he  had  plenty  of  nerve  and  was  foremost  in 
adventure.  He  loved  art  and  was  always  drawing.  In  his  degree 
examination  at  Cambridge  he  sent  up  a  charming  and  original 
sketch  of  a  pump  on  a  village  green,  as  an  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  “Describe  a  Pump,”  and  carefully  padlocked  it,  surrounding 
/  it  with  a  notice  :  “This  pump  locked  during  Divine  Service.” 

•  He  also  did  a  good  deal  of  out-of-the-way  reading,  though  his 
I  zeal  for  school  tasks  was  but  moderate.  He  could,  however,  work 
up  for  an  examination,  and  at  Cambridge  managed  to  do  in  his 
last  six  months  what  ought  to  have  been  spread  over  three  years, 
^  coming  out  in  the  first  class  of  the  Classical  Tripos  and  amongst 
'  the  Senior  Optimes  in  the  Mathematical. 

i  But  by  that  time  he  had  a  special  incentive.  He  fell  in  love, 
as  a  boy  of  twenty,  with  Miss  Fanny  Grenfell.  She  came  of  a 
well-known  Oxfordshire  family,  w^ho  scarcely  thought  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  prospects  of  the  young  Cambridge  undergraduate  a 
promising  outlook  for  their  daughter.  He  was  going  through  a 
mental  crisis  also.  His  father  had  removed  from  Clovelly  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea.  Charles  felt  deeply  the  severance 
from  Devonshire.  Much  of  the  ix)verty  and  squalor  of  a  London 
parish  revolted  him.  He  was  troubled  by  religious  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  the  Trinity,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  the  other 
stumbling-blocks  common  to  his  age  and  i>eriod.  To  the  young 
girl,  w'ho  was  later  to  be  his  wife,  he. pours  this  all  out,  and  her 
understanding  and  sympathy  seem  to  have  given  him  the  help 
which  he  had  sought  in  vain  from  older  counsellors. 

He  had  always  had  an  intense  joy  in  bodily  exercise,  but  he 
recognised  that  his  contempt  of  danger  had  become  recklessness 
and  his  carelessness  over  his  work  a  sin.  He  writes  to  her  in 
his  last  year  at  Cambridge  confessing  that  in  his  first  he  had 
been  “very  idle — and  very  sinful.”  But  he  tells  her  that  she 
can  hardly  “understand  the  excitement  of  animal  exercise,,  from 
the  mere  act  of  cutting  wood  or  playing  cricket  to  the  manias 
of  hunting,  or  shooting,  or  fishing.  On  these  things  more  or 
less  most  young  men  live.  Every  moment  which  is  taken  from 
them  for  duty  or  for  reading  is  felt  to  be  lost.”  Still  he  forced 
himself  to  this  loss  in  the  hope  that  a  good  degree  might  enable 
him  to  “enter  the  world  with  a  certain  prestige  which  may  get 
me  a  living  sooner,”  for  on  the  hopes  of  a  living  rested  the 
cherished  but  frail  ex[)ectation  of  winning  the  consent  of  her 
parents  to  their  marriage. 

He  had  still  three  years  to  wait.  The  year  after  leaving  Cam¬ 
bridge  he  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Eversley,  in  Hampshire, 
where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  to  be  spent ;  but  a  curacy  gave 
him  no  income  to  marry  on,  and  Miss  Grenfell’s  parents  seem 
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to  have  forbidden  further  correspondence  until  his  prospects 
brightened.  At  times  he  despaired,  but  the  trial  deepened  his 
religious  sense,  and  he  sought  distraction  in  parish  work.  There 
was  plenty  for  him  to  do.  When  he  hrst  came  to  Eversley  in 
1842  nol  a  grown-up  man  or  woman  of  the  labouring  class  could 
read  or  write.  The  rector  had  long  been  an  absentee.  The  ' 
church  was  practically  empty.  The  farmers’  sheep  grazed  in 
the  churchyard.  A  cracked  kitchen  basin  inside  the  font  served 
to  hold  tbe  water  for  baptism.  The  altar-cloth  was  moth-eaten. 
The  school,  such  as  it  was, 'was  ten  feet  square  and  seven  feet 
high — “I  go  to  the  school  every  day  and  teach  as  long  as  I  can 
stand  the  heat  and  smell” — and  the  schoolmaster  combined  the 
duties  of  cobbler  and  parish  clerk  with  those  of  instructor  of 
youth.  Two  years  later,  when  he  had  become  rector  and  had 
got  the  damp  and  dilapidated  rectory  at  any  rate  partially  drained 
and  made  more  or  less  habitable,  he  could  start  a  night  school 
there  for  adults,  and  a  writing  class  for  girls  in  the  summer  in 
the  coach-house,  with  a  cottage  school  for  infants;  but  it  was 
not  for  years  later  that  the  parish  had  a  proper  National  School. 

He  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  his  work.  He  visited 
daily ;  he  went  here  and  there  in  the  woods  and  fields  until  there 
was  not  man,  woman-,  or  child  in  the  parish  who  was  not  per¬ 
sonally  known  to  him.  For  years  he  never  dined  out  in  the 
winter  months  and  seldom  in  the  summer.  His  evenings  were 
devoted  to  teaching  his  people.  Such  devotion  was  rare  in  those 
days — how  rare  is  proved  by  the  genuine  astonishment  of  men 
of  all  classes  that  Maurice  and  Kingsley  should  proclaim  their 
fellowship  with  labour  agitators. 

By  this  time  the  great  prize  of  his  life  was  won.  His  position 
had  improved.  A  better  curacy  had  been^  offered,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  marry  Miss  Grenfell  early  in,  1844.  A  few  months 
later  saw  his  appointment  as  Rector  of  Eversley,  before  he  had 
taken  up  the  other  curacy.  One  side  of  his  nature  was  abundantly 
satisfied.  His  imaginative  and  poetic  gift  .came  to  its  full 
fruition.  He  began  to  write,  and  into  his  first  books  he  poured 
the  full  fervour  of  his  convictions  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  body, 
the  beauty  of  wedded  life,  and  the  duty  laid  upon  all  to  work 
for  the  health  and  happiness  of  their  fellows. 

The  Saint's  Tragedy  appeared  in  1848,  Alton  Locke  in  1849, 
and  Yeast  in  1851.  Kingsley  was  to  write  better,  romances,  to 
grow  in  scholarship,  to  picture  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  the 
preaching  of  St.  Augustine,  the  lives  of  the  great  Christian 
Hermits ;  but  he  put  more  of  his  soul  into  this  young  study  of 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  than  into  any  later  work. 

It  was  begun  as  a  labour  of  love,  soon  after  he  left  Cambridge, 
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to  -be  offered  as  a  gift  to  his  wife  on  her  marriage  day,  if  ever 
that  day  should  come.  Before  it  was  completed  he  had  learned, 
as  he  himself  says,  in  the  school  of  marriage  those  lessons  “which 
the  hearth  and  home  alone  can  teach.”  Wedlock  to  Kim  was  “a 
state  so  spiritual,  so  paradisaic,  that,  like  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
it  is  only  through  much  tribulation  that  men  can  be  fitted  to 
enter  into  it.”  No  w'onder,  then,  that  he  looked  with  horror 
upon  the  monkish  view  of  life,  and  that  he  expressed  himself  in 
the  preface  to  the  drama  with  more  vigour  than  judgment,  or 
charity. 

Elizabeth  had  become  to  him  “a  type  of  two  great  mental 
struggles  of  the  Middle  Age;  first  of  that  betw^een  scriptural,  or 
unconscious,  and  Popish,  or  conscious,  purity*  in  a  word,  be¬ 
tween  innocence  and  prudery ;  next  of  the  struggle  between 
healthy  human  affection  and  the  Manichean  contempt  with  which 
a  celibate  clergy  would  have  all  men  regard  the  names  of  hus- 
,  band,  wife,  or  parent.  ...  If  this  book  shall  cause  one  English¬ 
man  honestly  to  ask  himself,  ‘  Have  I,  as  a  Protestant,  been 
accustomed  to  assert  the  purity  and  dignity  of  those  offices?  Do 
I  believe  therp  to  be  as  callings  from  God,  spiritual,  sacramental, 
divine,  eternal?  Or  am  I  at  heart  regarding  them  like  the  Papist, 
merely  as  heaven’s  indulgences  to  the  infirmities  of  fallen  man?  ’ 
— then  will  my  book  have  done  its  work.  ...  If,  again,  it  shall 
deter  one  young  man  from  the  example  of  those  miserable  dilet¬ 
tanti,  who  in  books  and  sermons  are  whimpering  meagre  second¬ 
hand  praises  of  celibacy — depreciating  as  carnal  and  degrading 
those  family  ties  to  which  they  owe  their  own  existence  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  which  they  themselves  all  the  while  unblush- 
ingly  indulge — insulting  thus  their  own  wives  and  mothers — 
nibbling  ignorantly  at  the  very  root  of  that  household  purity  which 
constitutes  the  distinctive  superiority  of  Protestant  over  Popish 
nations — again  my  book  will  have  done  its  work.” 

Not  very  pretty,  perhaf)s,  but  when  Kingsley  got  excited  he 
did  not  mince  matters.  He  wa8  always  very  excitable.  “Con¬ 
stant  movement  was  a  necessity  to  him.  It  was  an  effort  to  him 
to  sit  still  through  a  meal.”  His  chief  solace  was  a  long  clay 
pipe,  and  he  believed  neither  in  teetotalism  nor  in  abstinence 
from  tobacco.  Again  and  again  his  vehemence  got  him  into 
trouble,  not  only  as  Parson  Lot,  whose  placards  so  upset  the 
Principal  of  King’s  College,  but  with  far  greater  antagonists. 
It  is  not  the  smallest  of  Kingsley’s  titles  to  remembrance  that 
his  intemperate  attack  upon  Newman — in  a  study  of  another 
Elizabeth — drew  forth  the  great  Apologia  pro  Vitd  SuA. 

Kingsley  had  always  been  roused  to  anger  by  the  Tractarians, 
“their  tracts  and  their  poetry  and  nouvellettes,  which  give 
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glimpses  into  the  ascetic  tone  of  their  writers’  minds  and  serve 
as  keys  to  the  peculiar  form  of  principles  which  they  have  adopted 
and  which  is  all  wrong,  I  believe,  before  God”  (letter  to  Miss 
Grenfell,  1842).  And  as  a  historian  he  was  as  much  at  home 
amongst  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church  as  New¬ 
man  was,  and  failed  to  find  in  them  what  Newman  found.  But 
it  was  going  far  beyond  mere  difference  of  opinion  to  say,  as  he 
said  in  1864,  that  “truth,  for  its  own  sake,  had  never  been  a 
virtue  with  the  Roman  clergy.  .  .  .  Father 'Newman  informs  us 
that  it  need  not,  and  on  the  whole  ought  not,  to  be ;  that  cunning 
is  the  weapon  which  heaven  has  given  to  the  Saints  wherewith 
.  to  withstand  the  brute  male  force  of  the  wicked  world  which 
marries  and  is  given  in  marriage.”  Newman  might  well  chal¬ 
lenge  him  to  produce  chapter  and  verse.  All  he  could  do  was  to 
'  reply  that  Newman  saved  his  honesty  at  the  expense  of  his  logic, 
for  “though  no  doubt  he  had  once  had  a  human  reason,  he  had 
gambled  it  away”  and  seemed  to  prefer  “the  charge  of  insipience 
to  that  of  insincerity.”  The  laurels  of  this  famous  controversy 
certainly  did  not  rest  with  Kingsley. 

But  to  return  to  his  dramatic  poem,  it  secured  the  honour  of 
a  preface  by  Frederick  Maurice,  was  eagerly  read  at  Oxford,  and 
fiercely  attacked  by  the  High  Church  party.  Bunsen  thought 
highly  both  of  it  and  of  HypaUa  :  “I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  these 
tw’o  works  by  far  the  most  important  and  perfect  of  this  genial 
writer.  .  .  .  The  tragedy  of  ‘St.  Elizabeth  ’  shows  that  Kings¬ 
ley  can  grapple  not  only  with  the  novel,  but  with  the  more 
severe  rules  of  dramatic  art.”  Perhaps  it  is  more  dramatic  thijin 
poetic.  The  songs  and  some  of  the  lyrical  passages  have  Kings¬ 
ley’s  charm — “Oh  !  that  we  two  were  maying  ”  is  one  of  them — 
the  same  charm  with  which  later  he  was  to  endow  The  Water 
Babies  and  Madam  How  and  Lady  Why  and  Prose  Idylls.  But 
the  .blank  verse  is  not  more  than  respectable,  and  there  are 
astoundingly  bad  lines.  “The  words  are  hornor — yet  they  are 
orthodox  !  ”  could  hardly  have  been  w  ritten  by  any  poet  except 
one  who  had  let  his  didactic  intention  get  ajtogether  the  better 
of  his  |X)etic  instinct.  Indeed,  the  whole  drama  is  too  didactic. 
It  is  a  sermon  against  monkishness  and  in  praise  of  wedded  love, 
more  interesting  to  read,  no  doubt,  than  Kingsley’s  sermons 
strictly  so-called,  but  it  does  not  differ  from  them  essentially. 

As  a  ballad  writer  and  a  lyrist,  however,  Kingsley  wdd  always 
have  some  claim  to  be  remembered.  That  “The  Sands  of  Dee” 
has  been  done  to  death  by  drawing-room  reciters  detracts  in  no 
way  from  its  haunting  melody.  The  “Ode  to  the  North-east 
Wind  ”  is  perhaps  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  subject ;  but  the 
songs — “The  Three  Fishers,”  “I  once  had  a  sw^eet  little  doll, 
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dears,”  “Clear  and  cool,”  “When  all  the  world  is  young,  lad” — 
sing  themselves,  as  good  songs  should.  “The  Bad  Squire,”  though 
overweighted  with  purpose,  has  the  true  ballad  touch  and  is 
instinct  with  real  power  and  passion.  And  there  is  a  fine  swing 
about  the  very  last  ballad  he  ever  wrote,  away  in  the  Eocky 
Mountains  only  a  year  before  his  death,  “Are  you  ready  for  your 
steeplechase,  Lorraine,  Lorraine,  Lorree?” 

The  prose  works  fall  into  three  groups;  the  historical  romances,^ 
the  modern  novels — novels  very  much  with  a  purpose,  and  the 
historical  works.  There  were,  besides,  many  pamphlets,  sermons, 
and  fugitive  pieces,  but  they  were  by  the  way.  Cheap  Clothes 
and  Nasty,  the  tract  which  launched  the  London  tailors  on  their 
co-operative  crusade,  was  the  most  vigorous  and  the  most  famous. 
Of  the  historical  romances  Hypatia  is  the  finest.  Westward  Ho! 
the  most  generally  readable,  Hereward  the  Wake  the  most 
reminiscent  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  But  all  alike  are  fine, 
full-blooded  tales,  real  romantic  history,  and  though  not 
without  their  didactic  passages — Kingsley  must  always  be 
exulting  in  bodily  strength  and  prowess,  or  running  a  tilt  at 
asceticism  and  Popishness,  or  hymning  wedded  love — yet  in  none 
of  tlfese  does  the  didacticism  get  in  the  way  of  the  story.  They 
are  still  devoured  by  young  readers,  not  only  of  the  bookish  sort. 
The  present  writer  confesses  that  she  read  Westward  Ho!  in  her 
teens  more  times  than  she  can  count,  and  can  still  thrill  to  the 
tragedy  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  beautiful  Hypatia.  And  the 
beauty  of  the  setting  of  the  Saxon  story  in  the  fenland  of 
Kingsley’s  boyhood  is  only  equalled  by  the  salt  savour  of  the 
Devonshire  air  and  the  glamour  of  the  tropical  seascapes  in 
Westward  Ho! 


But  it  is  different  with  the  modern  novels.  Two  Years  Ago 
is  at  least  twice  twenty  years  ago  in  old-fashionedness,  judged 
by  modern  standards  of  fiction.  And  if  we  can  bear  with  Kings¬ 
ley’s  muscular  Christian  heroes,  it  is  difficult  to  be  patient  with 
his  heroines.  They  are  altogether  too  conventional,  too  much 
cut  on  the  “Be  good,  sw’eet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever” 
model.  Argemone  in  Yeast,  Valencia  in  Two  Years  Ago,  Lillian 
and  Eleanor  in  Alton  Locke,  there  is  a  sort  of  Tennysonian  un¬ 
reality  about  them  all,  and  we  decline  to  be  interested  in  them. 
Kingsley  did  better  with  his  romantic  women,  his  Hypatia  and 
Pelagia,  his  beautiful  Indian; maiden,  Ayacanora,  who  becomes 
the  bride  of  Amyas  Leigh ;  or  with  his  w’omen  in  humble  life, 
Crossthwaite’s  Katie  in  Alton  Locke,  Grace  Harvey  in  Two  Years 
Ago,  though  even  she  is  a  little  “too  good  for  human  nature’s 
daily  food.” 


What  life  there  is  in  these  books  is  derived  from  his 
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not  from  his  gifts  as  a  novelist.  How  little  he  can  now  interest 
the  novel  reader  was  proved  when  his  daughter  published  a  few 
years  ago  his  posthumous  novel,  The  Tutor’s  Story.  But  Alton 
Locke  brought  home  to  many  the  curse  of  mid-Victorian  indus¬ 
trialism,  and  Yeast  exposed  the  evil  of  the  Game  Law  s  and  the 
sins  of  landlords  as  vigorously  as  Mr.  Galsworthy.  Both  books 
will  always  be  read  by  the  student  of  social  questions ;  and  the 
cholera  scenes  of  Two  Years  Ago  have  tfie  vividness  of  a  real 
experience,  the  experience  Kingsley  himself  went  through  with 
fever  and  diphtheria  epidemics  in  his  own  parish  and  in  London 
in  the  cholera  year  of  1849. 

Far  greater  perennial  charm  attaches  to  the  stories  he  wrote 
for  his  children,  in  which  he  could  give  full  play  to  his  poetical 
feeling  for  nature  and  the  close  observation  of  bird,  beast,  flower, 
seashore  and  pond  life,  which  was  an.  intimate  joy  of  his  every 
day.  “By  day  and  by  night,  in  fair  weather  g,nd  in  storm,  grate¬ 
ful  for  heat  and  cold,  rain  and  sunshine,  light  and  soothing 
darkness,  he  drank  in  nature.  It  seemed  as  if  no  bird,  or  beast, 
or  insect,  scarcely  a  drifting  cloud  in  the  sky,  passed  him  un¬ 
noticed,  unwelcomed.”  So  w’rites  a  friend  and  frequent  com¬ 
panion  of  his  country  walks.  And  all  this  knowledge  and  delight 
in  natu/al  objects  he  puts  into  The  Water  Babies',  into  Glaucus, 
or  the  Wonders  of  the  Shore,  and  into  Madam  How  and  Lady 
Why.  He  put  in  other  things,  too,  the  sermons  in  stones  which 
80  sensitive  and  strenuous  a  thinker  could  not  fail  to  draw ;  but 
in  these  books  and  in  The  Heroes,  where  his  love  and  under¬ 
standing  of  children  inspired  him,  the  lessons  do  not  8jx)il  the 
story. 

He  wrote  them  with  consummate  ease.  The  story  of  little 
Tom  was  written  off  in  half  an  hour  and  sent  to  Macmillan’s 
Magazine  with  scarcely  a  correction.  And  he  so  enjoyed  writing 
them  that  he  seems  almost  to  have  felt  they  needed  an  excuse, 
and  tells  F.  D.  Maurice  that  he  has  “not  been  idling  his  time 
away,”  but  has  been  trying  “in  all  sorts  of  queer  ways  to  make 
children  and  grown  folks  understand  that  there  is  a  quite  miracu¬ 
lous  and  divine  element  underlying  all  physical  nature,”  though 
he  has  “wrapped  up  the  parable  in  seeming  tomfooleries”  so  as 
to  get  it  “swallowed  by  a  generation  who  are  not  believing  with 
anything  like  their  whole  heart  in  the  Living  God.” 

Of  his  serious  historical  work,  undertaken  mainly  as  lectures 
after  his  appointment  as  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1860,  there  is  little  space  here  to  speak.  His  per^nal 
influence  •  amongst  his  undergraduate  hearers  was  considerable. 
He  was  singled  out  by  the  Prince  Consort  to  give  special  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  And  he  was  able  to  pursue  the 
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researches  into  the  history  of  Alexandrian  philosophy  which  had 
always  been  an  interest  to  him.  But  his  chief  value  as  a  teacher 
lay  in  his  personality,  in  the  vivid,  vehement,  crusading  impul¬ 
siveness,  which  inspired  all  his  intercourse  with  others.  It  was 
this  which  drew  crowds  to  Eversley  to  hear  him  preach,  crowds 
which  fatigued  and  almost  annoyed  him,  “so  anxious  was  he  to 
be  just  the  pastor  amongst  his  people  and  in  no  sense  the 
fashionable  preacher.  “I  cannot  bear  having  my  place  turned 
into  a  fair  on  Sundays,  and  all  this  talking  after  church.”  He 
sympathised  with  his  old  sexton,  who  couldn’t  think  why  there 
was  “such  flitting  to  and  fro  to  our  church  on  Sundays.”  But 
the  fashionable  world  would  not  be  denied,  and  besides  the  merely 
curious  there  were  many  souls  in  genuine  trouble  who  sought 
his  counsel  by  letter  and  interview'.  These  he  never  turned  away 
without  striving  his  hardest  to  help  them; 

His  home  life  was  of  the  happiest.  His  ramshackle,  untidy 
house  entertained  many  guests,  several  of  whom  have  left  descrip¬ 
tions  of  w’hat  Eversley  Rectory  meant  to  them.  He  and-  his 
wife  had  planned  out  their  life  together  before  marriage.  No 
talk  of  household  matters  except  betw'een  nine  and  ten  in  the 
morning ;  no  parish  business  in  the  evening,  were  two  of  their 
excellent  rules.  And  the  relationship  of  master  and  servant  was 
to  have  no  taint  of  commercial  barter  about  it.  How  this  was 
carried  out  can  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  when  he  died  no 
servant  in  his  house  had  been  there  less  than  seventeen  years. 
He  had  intensely  the  joie  de  vivre,'  and  joyousness  was  the 
atmosphere  he  created  for  his  children.  “I  wonder  if  there  is 
so  much  laughing  in  any  other  home  in  England  as  in  ours?” 
be  often  said.  And,  next  to  children,  he  loved  animals,  dogs 
and  horses  and  cats,  and  he  would  not  have  it  that  for  them  there 
w'as  no  future  state. 

No  wonder  that  from  such  a  home  radiated  love  for  the 
brethren,  and  that  Charles  Kingsley  was  in  the  forefront  wherever 
oppression  and  tyranny  were  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor.  The 
story  of  the  Chartist  riots  and  “Politics  for  the  People,”  and  the 
birth  of  the  Christian  Socialist  movement  has  been  too  often 
told  to  need  repetition  here ;  but  if  Maurice  was  the  main  source 
of  inspiration,  Kingsley  was  the  dynamic  force.  He  was  nO 
original  thinker.  He  found  his  inspiration  in  Maurice,  in  Carlyle, 
and  where  he  might ;  but  the  conversion  of  a  large  section  of 
society  to  see  the  world  from  the  standpoint  of  the  workers'  was 
due  largely  to  this  man,  by  birth  and  by  instincts  an  aristocrat, 
but  by  sympathy  a  Christian  democrat. 
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Of  all  the  causes  of  labour  unrest  misunderstanding  is  probably 
the  most  prolific.  There  is  no  need  to  recall  the  long  and  em¬ 
bittered  history  of  the  conflict  between  employers  and  employed, 
nor  the  various  industrial  crises  of  receht  months.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  recognise  that  misunderstanding  has  created  on  both 
sides  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  which  must  be  dissipated  before 
we  can  hope  to  attain  to  industrial  peace.  '  , 

Fortunately,  there  are  indications  that  the  process  of  dissi¬ 
pation  has  begun,  ajid  among  these  indications  two  of  the  most 
striking  are  the  recently-held  National  Industrial  Conference  and 
the  developments  that  are  taking  place^in  the  formation  of  Joint 
Industrial  Councils  under  the  Whitley  Report. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  was  convened  by  the  Government  at  a  moment  of  acute 
crisis,  when  there  was  a ’real  danger  of  the  industrial  life  of  the 
country  being  crippled.  The  Conference  was  very  widely  repre¬ 
sentative  of  employers’  associations  and  trade  unions.  It  met 
without  an  agenda  or  a  programme,  for  .the  Government  ha'd 
wisely  decided  that  the  essential  thing  was  to  get  representative 
employers  and  trade  unionists  together  to  discuss,  openly  and 
frankly,  the  industrial  situation  as  a  whole.  It  w'as,  perhaps, 
a  daring  step  to  take,  for  an  abortive  conference  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  increased  the  existing  misunderstanding  between 
employers  and  employed  and  have  made  the  industrial  crisis  one 
of  still  greater  danger.  But  the  action  of  the  Government  was 
fully  justified  by  the  results  of  the  Conference  which  was  held 
at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  on  February  27th.  The  Con¬ 
ference  w’as  characterised  by  plain  speaking  on  both  sides,  but 
over  and  over  again  it  was  evident  that  employers  and  work¬ 
people  alike  would  welcome  the  establishment  of  some  machinery 
which  would  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  clearer  understanding ; 
and  I  do  not  .think  that  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  the  resumed 
Conference,  w’hich  met  on  April  4th,  proved  that;  the  necessary 
kind  of  machinery  had  been  devised. 

I  am  not  concerned  for  the  moment  with  the  details  of  the 
report  which  was  adopted  without  amendment  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  on-  April  4th.  What  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  fact  that  a  Joint  Committee,  representing  Capital 
and  Labour  in  equal  numbers',  should,  in  the  space  of  a  month, 
be  able  to  present  a  unanimous  report  on  such  immediately  vital 
questions  as  maximum  hours,  minimum  wages,  methods  of 
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dealing  with  war  advances,  recognition  of  and  negotiations  be-  ' 
tween  organisations  of  employers  and  workpeople,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  the  institution  of  a  National  Industrial  Council ;  and 
that  that  report  should  be  adopted  without  amendment  by  a 
representative  National  Industrial  Conference.  That  such  action 
should  have  been  taken  is,  I  submit,  a  clear  proof  that  the  vast 
body  of  einployers  and  workpeople  are  sincerely  anxious  to  clear 
away  avoidable  misunderstanding  and  to  base  industry  now,  and 
in  the  future,  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  goodwill  and  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

In  the  laying  of  that  foundation  the  decision  to  establish  a 
National  Industrial  Council  will  play  an  important  part.  Such  a 
Council  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
industrial  life  of  the  country.  It  will  exert  that  influence  in 
many  ways;  but,  for  my  present  purpose,  I  wish  only  to  em¬ 
phasise  the  fact  that  it  will  give  a^newr  sanction  to  the  Whitley 
Report  and  quicken  the  establishment  of  Joint  Industrial 
Councils. 

At  such  a  moment,  then,  it  may  be  useful  to  remind  the  public 
of  what  the  Whitley  Report  proposes  and  to  indicate  some  of 
the  developments  that  have  been  made  in  applying  its  prin¬ 
ciples  to  tbe  industries  of  the  country. 

The  Whitley  Report  proposes  that,  in  order  to  provide  means 
for  securing  that  industrial  conditions  affecting  the  relations 
between  employers  and  workmen  shall  be  systematically  reviewred 
by  those  concerned  with  a  view  to  improving  conditions,  there 
should  be  set-up  in  each  well-organised  industry  a  National  Joint 
Standing  Industrial  Council,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  of  the  employers  and  of  the  employed.  These 
representatives  are  to  be  elected  by  the  recognised  associations 
of  the  employers  and  the  workpeople  in  the  particular  industry 
concerned,  and  in  each  case  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  various 
sections  of  the  industry  and  to  the  various  classes  of  labour 
employed. 

The  Whitley  Committee  rightly  recognised,  however,  that 
something  more  was’  necessary  than  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  an  industry.  It  recognised 
that  devolution  was  as  essential  in  industry  as  it  was  in  politics. 

It  recognised,  to  quote  its  own  words,  that  “it  is  not  enough  to 
secure  co-operation  at  the  centre  between  the  national  organisa¬ 
tions;  it  is  equally  necessary  to  enlist  the  activity  and  support 
of  employers  and  employed  in  the  districts  and  in  /individual 
establishments.”  The  Committee’s  Report  therefore  recom¬ 
mends  that  in  industries  in  which  National  Joint  Industrial 
Councils  are  established,  there  should  also  be  set  up  District 
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Joint  Industrial  Councils,  representative  of  the  trade  unions  and 
of  the  employers’  associaitions  in  the  industry,  and  Works  Com¬ 
mittees,  representatrve  of  the  management  and  of  the  workers 
in  particular  works.  Empliasis  is  wisely  laid  in  the  Report  on 
the  need  for  a  clear  demarcation  of  the  functions  and  the  powers 
of  each  element  of  this  three-fold  structure,  and  also  on  the  need 
for  co-operation  between  the  works,  the  district,  and  the  national 
machinery.  • 

It  is  obvious  that  any  such  three-fold  structure  must  be  adapted 
to  the  nature  and  the  conditions  of  the  particular  industry  to 
which  it  is  applied.  This  fundamental  necessity  is  safeguarded 
by  the  fact  that  the  constitution  and  the  functions  of  a  National 
Joint  Industiial  Council  are  drafted  by  representatives  of  the 
employers’  associations  and  the  trade  unions  concerned  in  the 
industry ;  that  the  constitution  and  functions  of  District  Councils 
must  be  submitted  to  the  National  Council  for  their  approval ;  and 
that  the  constitution  and  functions  of  Works  Committees,  how¬ 
ever  much  the  type  of  Works  Committee  may  vary  with  the  size 
of  the  firm  and  other  conditions,  must  be  consistent  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  collective  agreements  accepted  by  the  District  and 
National  Councils. 

The  scope  of  the  functions  of  National  Joint  Industrial  Coun¬ 
cils  can  be  best  indicated  by  quoting  some  of  the  clauses  which 
appear  in  the  constitution  and  functions  of  nearly  all  the  National 
Councils  which  have  so  lar  been  established.  ' 

The  general  definition  of  these  functions  is  given  in  the 
words  : — 

“  To  secure  the  largest  possible  measure  of  joint  action  between  employers 
and  workpeople  for  the  development  of  the  industry  as  a  part  of  national 
life,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  all  engaged  in  that 
industry.  It  will  be  open  to  the  Council  to  take  any  action  that  falls  within 
the  scope  of  this  general  definition.” 

Among  the  specific  functions  are  the  following  : — 

“  Regular  consideration  of  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  in  the 
industry  as  a  whole.” 

”  The  consideration  of  measures  for  regularising  production  and 
employment.” 

“  The  consideration  of  the  existing  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  differ¬ 
ences  betw’een  different  parties  and  sections  in  the  industry,  and  the 
establishment  of  machinery  for  this  purpose  where  it  does  not  already 
exist,  w'ith.the  object  of  securing  the  speedy  settlement  of  diflBculties.” 

“  The  collection  of  statistics  and  information  on  matters  appertaining  to 
the  industry.” 

“  The  encouragement  of  the  study  of  processes  and  design  and  of  research, 
with  a  view  to  perfecting  the  products  of  the  industry.” 

“  Inquiries  into  special  problems  of  the  industry,  including  the  comparative 
study  of  the  organisation  and  methods  of  the  industry  in  this  and  other 
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countriea,  and,  where  desirable,  the  public^tiuu  of  reports.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  leetures  and  the  holding  of  eonferences  on  subjeets  of  general 
interest  to  the  industry.” 

“The  improvement  of  the  health  conditions  obtaining  in  the  industry, 
and  the  provision  of  special  treatment  where  necessary  for  workers  in  the 
industry.” 

“The  supervision  of  entry  into,  and  training  for,  the  industry,  and 
co-operation  with  the  Educational  authorities  in  arranging  education  in  all 
its  brandies  for  the  industry.” 

“  llepresentation  of  the  needs  and  opinions  of  the  industry  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  Government  Departments,  and  other  authorities.” 

“The  consideration  of  any  other  matters  that  may  be  referred  to  it  by 
the  Government,  or  any  Government  Department.” 

“Co-operation  with  the  Joint  Industrial  Councils  for  other  industries  to 
deal  with  problems  of  common  interest.” 

It  will,  I  think,  be  agreed  that  these  functions  open  up  a  very 
wide  field  of  activity  to  Joint  Industrial  Councils,  and  that  their 
exercise  will  not  only  aid  materially  in  promoting  industrial 
harmony  and  goodwill,  but  will  aid  also  in  the  development  of 
the  industries  which  they  represent.  And  it  should  be  added 
that  these  Councils  will  be  recognised  as  the  official  standing 
Consultative  Committees  to  the  Government  on  all  questions 
affecting  their  industries,  and  that  they  will  be  the  normal 
*  channel  through  which  the  opinion  and  experience  of  an  industry 
will  be  sought  by  the  Government  on  all  questions  with  which 
the  industry  is  concerned. 

At  the  nioment  of  writing.  National  Joint  Industrial  Councils 
have  been  .established  in  the  following  thirty-three  industries  : — 

Asbestos  Manufacture;  Bread  Baking  and  Flour  Confectionery;  Metallic 
Bedsteads;  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Making;  Building;  Chemical  Trade;  China 
Clay;  Coir  Mat  and  Matting;  Elastic  Web,  Cord,  Braid,  and  Smallwares 
Fabric;  Electrical  Contracting;  Electricity  Supply;  Furniture;  Gas;  Gold, 
Silver;  Horoiogical,  and  Allied  Trades;  Hosiery;  Hosiery  (Scottish  Section); 
Local  Authorities’  Non-Trading  Services  (Manual  Workers);  Made-up 
Leather  Goods;  Match  Manufacture;  Packing  Case  Making;  Paint,  Colour, 
and  Varnish;  Waterworks  Undertakings;  Welsh  Plate  and  Sheet  Trades; 
Pottery;  Road  Transport;  Rubber  Manufacture;  Sawmilling;  Silk;  Tin- 
Mining;  Vehicle  Building;  Wallpaper  Making;  Woollen  and  Worsted; 
Woollen  and  Worsted  (Scottish  Section). 

In  addition  to  these  developments.  Provisional  Committees 
have  been  appointed  to  draft  constitutions  for  National  Joint 
Industrial  Councils  for  the  following  industries  : — 

,  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacture;  Carpets;  Flour  Milling;  Musical 
Instruments,  Needles  and  Fishhooks;  Newspapers;  Printing;  Roller 
Engraving;  Shipping;  Surgical  Instruments;  Tramways;  W’ire  Drawing. 

In  its  Second  Report  the  Whitley  Committee  stated  that : — 

“In  considering  the  scope  of  the  matters  referred  to  us  we  have  formed 
tlic  opiniou  that  the  expression  '  employers  and  workmen  ’  in  our  reference 
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covers  State  and  Municipal  authorities  and  persons  emplo\ed  by  them. 
Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  such  authorities  and  their  workpeople  should 
take  into  consideration  the  proposals  made  in  this  and  in  our  first  Report, 
with  a  view  to  determining  how  far  sucli  proposals  can  suitably  be  adopted 
in  their  case.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  lists  of  industries  mentioned  above 
that  the  recommendations  ot  the  Whitley  llejixjrt  are  now  being 
applied  to  industries  in  which  Local  Government  authorities  are 
concerned.  National  Joint  Industrial  Councils  have  already 
been  established  for  the  gas,  electricity  supply,  and  waterworks 
undertakings  industries  and  for  the  manual  workers  in  the  non¬ 
trading  services  of  Local  Government  authorities,  and  consider¬ 
able  progress  has,  I  understand,  been  made  towards  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Council  for  the  tramway  industry.  In  connection 
with  the  Councils  for  the  trading  industries  in  which  Local 
Government  authorities  are  concerned — electricity  supply,  gas, 
tramways  and  water — there  emerges  the  important  fact  that  as 
the  recommendations  of  the  Whitley  Eeport  are  applicable  only 
upon  a  strictly  industrial  basis,  these  four  Councils  include  both 
municipal  and  company-owned  undertakings. 

The  application  of  the  Whitley  I\ei)ort  to  Government  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  obviously  raises  special  and  peculiar  ques¬ 
tions,  but  here,  too,  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made.  A  pre¬ 
liminary  conference  of  representatives  of  trade  unions  having 
members  directly  employed  in  such  establishments  and  officials 
of  the  Government  Departments  concerned  was  held  at  the 
Central  Hall,  Westminster,  on  February  20th,  to  consider  a  draft 
scheme  for  the  application  of  the  Whitley  Report  to  industrial 
})ersons  directly  employed  by  the  Government  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  an  Inter-Departmental  Committee  presided  over 
by  the  Et.  Hon.  G.  H.  Roberts,  M.P.,  and  approved  by  the 
War  Cabinet.  The  scheme  provided  for  the  setting  up  of  two 
types  of  councils,  namely,  Departmental  Joint  Councils  and 
Trade  Joint  Councils,  in  connection  with  each  Government 
Department  which  has  industrial  establishments.  It  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  local  machinery  by  way  of  one  or  more  of  the  following 
types  of  Committees  :  (1)  Works  or  Yard  Committee ;  (2)  De¬ 
partment  Committee  (covering  a  department,  including  several 
shops,  of  a  works  or  yard) ;  (3)  Trade  Committee  (covering  a 
..trade  or  a  group  of  trades  normally  acting  together  on  trade 
matters) ;  (4)  Shop  Committee. 

The  scheme  was  adopted  by  the  Conference  with  practical 
unanimity  as  a  basis  for  the  formation  of  Whitley  Councils 
in  Government  industrial  establishments ;  and  a  Provisional 
Committee,  consisting  of  twenty  members  representing  in  equal 
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proportioDb  the  engineering,  shipbuilding,  building,  miscellaneous 
trades,  and  general  labour,  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with 
representatives  of  the  Treasury,  the  Admiralty,  the  War  Office, 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  the  Air  Ministry,  the  Office  of  Works, 
and  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  in  drafting  the  constitutions  of  the 
various  Departmental  and  Trade  Joint  Councils.  This  Pro¬ 
visional  Committee  has  now  prepared  draft  constitutions  for 

(1)  Departmental  Joint  Councils,  (2)  Trade  Joint  Councils,  and 
(3)  Shop,  Department,  Works  or  Yard,  and  Trade  Committees. 
These  draft  constitutions  have  been  based  upon  the  general  re¬ 
quirements  of  all  the  Government  Departments  and  Trade  Unions 
concerned,  and  I  understand  that  the  modifications  in  detail 
which  are  necessary  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  each  depart¬ 
ment,  establishment,  and  trade  are  now  under  consideration. 

There  is  a  further  development  which  is  eminently  worthy 
of  record.  That  development  is  the  application  of  the  principles 
.  of  the  Whitley  Eeport  to  non-industrial  staffs.  On  April  8th  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  presided  at  a  Conference,  held  at 
Caxtori  Hall,  Westminster,  of  representatives  of  associations 
covering  practically  the  whole  of  the  administrative,  clerical, 
manipulative,  and  manual  civil  services  and  officials  of  the 
Government  Departments  concerned  to  consider  a  report  on  the 
application  of  the  Whitley  Keport  to  the  administrative  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Civil  Service  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  luter-Departrnental  Committee  on  the  Appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Whitley  Eeport  to  Government  establishments  and 
approved  by  the  Main  Committee  and  by  the  War  Cabinet.  The 
report  provided,  subject  to  necessary  modifications,  for  the 
setting  up  for  the  Civil  Service  of  the  following  kinds  of  joint 
bodies : — 

(1)  A  National  Council  for  the  whole  of  the  administrative 
departments. 

(2)  One  or  more  Departmental  Joint*  Committees  for  each 
departtnent. 

(3)  District  or  Local  Office  Joint  Committees  in  suitable  cases. 

(4)  Sectional  Committees  of  the  Departmental  Committee. 

The  Eeport  was  subjected  to  a  considerable  amount  of  criticism* 

by  representatives  of  Civil  Service  Associations ;  but  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  accepted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  *on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  was  carried  unanimously  to  the  effect  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  Eeport  that  a  National  Joint  Committee 
to  consider  a  Whitley  scheme  for  the  clerical  and  administrative 
branches  of  the  Civil  Service  should  be  set  up,  be  accepted,*  that 
the  Eeport  be  remitted  to  this  Committee  for  information,  and 
that  the  Committee  so  set  up  report  not  later  than  May  31st. 

£  £  2 
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That,  uudoubtedly,  is  a  great  step;  and  parallel  movements, 
scarcely  less  significant,  are  on  foot.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  administrative,  technical,  and  clerical  staffs  of  all  kinds  are 
becoming  keenly  conscious  of  the  value  of  organisation,  are 
rapidly  becoming  highly  organised,  and  are  expressing  an  in¬ 
sistent  demand  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Whitley 
Report.  In  banking  and  insurance,  among  the  adniinistrative, 
technical  and  clerical  staffs  of  Local  Government  authorities, 
among  the  technical  and  commercial  staffs  of  various  industries, 
atnong  shop-managers  and  foremen,  for  example,  a  movement 
is  rapidly  developing  which  clearly  indicate^  that  the  principles 
of  the  Whitley  Report  will  shortly  be  applied  to  a  wide  and  com¬ 
prehensive  degree  not  inimediately  contemplated  by  the  Whitley 
Committee  when  it  issued  its  reports. 

Great  developments  have  thus  already  taken  place.  Where 
these  developments  will  ultimately  lead  it  would  be  rash  to 
prophesy.  But  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  they  will  not  only 
contribute  vitally  to  the  maintenance  of  industrial  |>eace,  but 
will  exert  a  profound  and  benefic  ial  influence  upon  industry  and 
employment  in  the  widest  sense. 


James  Glendinnixci. 


ON  “CUTTING”  SHAKESPEARE. 


i. 

In  the  present  revival  of  Ronveo  and  Jttliet  at  the  L3rric  Theatre 
a  whole  scene,  wliich  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  in  the  play,  is  totally  omitted.  It  is  Act  III., 
Sc.  2,  beginning  with  Juliet’s  soliloquy,  “Gallop  apace,  you 
fiery-footed  steeds,”  and  consisting,  for  the  rest,  of  Juliet’s  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  news  of  Romeo’s  banishment.  It  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  continuity  of  her  mental  processes,  and  contains 
several  bravura  passages  which  nothing  could  have  induced  the 
Juliets  of  old  to  surrender.  Yet  here  does  Miss  Doris  Keane, 
a  manageress,  and  therefore  all-powerful  on  her  own  stage, 
calmly  omit  143  lines  which  are  full  of  acting  opportunities,  not 
only  for  herself,  but  for  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  the  Nurse !  She 
may  reply,  not  without  justice,  that  the  effects  are  very  stagey; 
but  it  is  clearly  not  the  business  of  the  modern  producer  to  make 
his  or  her  private  preferences  the  standard  of  the  text  to  be 
adopted.  No  doubt  the  real  reason  for  the  omission  of  the  scene 
was  the  necessity  for  getting  the  ]>erformance  within  the  three 
hours’  limit.  As  it  was,  although  other  large  cuts  were  made, 
including  140  lines  at  the  end  of  the  play,  the  first-night  per¬ 
formance  lasted  three  and  a  half  hours.  No  doubt  the  action 
has  by  this  time  been  speeded  up;  but  one  does  not  learn  that 
the  missing  scene  has  been  restored. 

There  is  clearly  something  wrong  in  a  method  of  performance 
which  necessitates  such  a  heroic  cut  as  this.  It  is  true  that 
tradition  sanctions  the  most  free-and-easy  treatment  of  the  poet’s 
text.  Ever  since  spectacular  Shakespeare  catne  in  and  rhetorical 
Shakespeare  went  out,  managers  have  held  themselves  at  liberty 
to  cut  and  rearrange  at  will.^  It  was  not  only  the  heavy  changes 
of  scene  that  wTought  the  mischief :  it  was  also  the  fact  that  a 
short-winded  generation  of  actors,  unskilled  in  the  management 
of  the  voice,  were  forced  to  mask  their  inability  to  put  any  impetus 
into  the  deliverv  of  verse,  and  had  recourse  to  “intellectual” 
readings,  involving  “subtle  ”  pauses,  and  much  interpolated 

(1)  It  must  not  bo  supposed,  however,  that  cutting  was  an  iniquity  invented 
by  Charles  Kean  and  his  successors.  Earlier  generations,  right  back  to  Better- 
ton,  had,  as  we  know,  not  only  cut,  but  re-written  and  improved  Shakespeare 
>18  their  taste  and  fancy  .suggested.  The  peculiarity  of  the  late  Victorians  was 
that,  while  mangling  the  poet’s  text,  they  professed  a  reverence  for  it  of  which 
their  predecessors  had  not  dreamt. 
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“business.”  There  were,  and  are,  exceptions  to  this  voicelessness, 
but  it  was  the  general  characteristic  of  the  last  generation.  The 
manners  and  customs  to  which  it  gave  rise  were  distinctly  ob¬ 
jectionable,  and  there  has  been  a  reaction  against  them  which 
Miss  Doris  Keane’s  advisers  would  have  done  well  to  recognise. 
The  mounting  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  by  Miss  Edith  Craig  and 
Mr.  Basil  Sydney  was  very  beautiful  and  did  not  .seem  over¬ 
elaborate  ;  but  if  it  rendered  inevitable  so  illegitimate  an  excision, 
we  cannot  but  see  that  something  must  have  been  amiss. 

IT. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  jwssible  to  carry  too  far  the 
reaction  against  managerial  malpractices.  To  sacrifice  Shake¬ 
speare  to  spectacle  is  wrong  and  foolish  ;  but  is  it  therefore  right 
and  wise  to  sacrifice  Shakespeare  to  pedantry?  To  pretend  that 
every  line  that  Shakespeare  ever  wrote  possesses  meaning  and 
vitality  for  modern  audiences  is  to  say  that  which  is  not ;  and  to 
insist  that  modem  audiences  must  be  forced  to  listen  to  every 
line  printed  under  his  name,  whether  it  means  anything  or 
nothing  to  them,  is  to  carry  Shakespeare  idolatry  to  the  verge 
of  the  grotesque. 

I  have  lately  heard  of  a  promising  Shakespearean  enterprise 
w’hich  was  well-nigh  wrecked  at  the  outset  by  a  proposal  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  clause  into  the  manager’s  contract  rendering  him  liable 
to  dismi.ssal  if  he  omitted  a  single  line  of  the  Folio  text,  on  any 
other  ground  than  that  of  quite  impossible  indecency.  Had  this 
principle  been  accepted  and  acted  upon,  the  poet  would  have 
suffered  a  far  greater  wrong  than  was  ever  inflicted  on  him  by 
a  managerial  blue  pencil — even  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Augustin 
Daly.’ 

There  is  neither  hi.storical  nor  practical  justification  for  this 
extreme  doctrine.  Its  supporters  urge  that  if  the  lines  be  spoken 
rapidly,  and  if  no  time  be  wasted  on  scenic  changes  and  inter¬ 
acts  (w’hich  they  declare  to  have  been  unknown  to  Shakespeare), 
the  whole  text  can  be  brought  within  the  time  imposed  by 
modern  conditions.  They  further  aver  that  Mr.  Granville  Barker 
proved  their  point  in  his  Shakespearean  revivals,  and  spoke  every 
line  which  decency  permitted.  As  regards  the  latter  argument, 
I  will  only  point  out  that  Mr.  Barker  produced  two  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  shortest  plays — A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  2,180 
lines,  and  Twelfth  Night,  2,692  lines.  His  remaining  production. 
The  Winter’s  Tale,  runs  to  3,074  lines.  If  he  really  spoke  every 
line  of  the  text  (indecencies  excepted)  and  got  it  into  three  hours, 
he  p^formed  a  remarkable  feat.  Whether  it  was  equally  desir- 
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able  is  another  question,  for  there  are  several  passages  in  The 
Tale  which  are  totally  incomprehensible  without  (or 
even  with)  a  whole  apparatus  of  notes.  ^  was  away  from 
England  during  the  run  of  this  play,  but  I  understand  it  was 
comparatively  brief.  Perhaps  if  the  performance  had  been 
shorter  the  run  would  have  been  longer. 

To  return  to  the  theoretical  side  of  the  argument,  it  is,  in  the 
first  place,  untrue  that  interacts  were  unknown  to  Shakespeare. 
There  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that,  in  the  “private”  theatres 
at  any  rate  (such  as  Shakespeare’s  Blackfriars),  the  interact  was 
a  regular  institution,  and  that  there  was  interact  music.  Shake¬ 
speare  was  certainly  familiar  with  the  act-division,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  he  “  thought  in  acts  ” — that  he  valued 
the  rhythm  imparted  to  the  action  by  the  interact  pauses,  how¬ 
ever  short  they  may  have  been.^  At  all  events,  it  is  demonstrably 
untrue  that  the  typical  Elizabethan  performance — that  for  which 
Shakespeare  wrote — was  absolutely  continuous.  Therefore,  in 
reeling  off  a  play  without  any  pause  or  intermission,  w’e  should 
be  guilty  of  a  pscudo-Elizabethanism,  founded  on  a  superficial 
misreading  of  the  documents. 

Secondly,  are  we  to  assume  that  Shakespeare  intended  his 
whole  text,  as  it  stands  in  the  Folio,  to  be  spoken?  It  is  more 
than  doubtful. 

The  Prologue  to  Romeo  and  Juliet  speaks  of  “the  two  hours' 
traffic  of  our  stage,”  and  there  are  several  other  allusions  to  two 
hours  as  the  normal  duration  of  an  Elizabethan  performance.* 
Now  the  Folio  Romeo  and  Juliet  contains  3,052  lines.  If  we 
read  the  text  straight  through,  at  the  rapid  rate  of  twenty  lines 
a  minute,  we  shall  have  to  give  more  than  two  and  a  half  hours 
to  the  breathless  task.  That  Elizabethan  actors  spoke  fast 
is  very  probable ;  but  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  have  gabbled. 
Moreover,  time  must  be  allowed  for  “business.”  It  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  (for  instance)  the  scene  of  Capulet’s  ball  could  be 

(1)  In  Pompo  and  Juliet,  for  example,  Shakespeare  manifestly  intended  one 
act-pause,  since  he  provides  a  sonnet  for  the  Chorus  to  speak  in  the  interval ; 
and,  if  one,  why  not  others?  Who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  action  passes  through 
well-marked  phases,  and  that  it  is  natural  to  provide  for  a  breathing-space, 
however  brief,  after  the  meeting  of  the  lovers;  after  their  marriage;  after  the 
decision  that  Juliet  miist  marry  Paris ;  and  after  her  supposed  death.  It  might 
be  argued  that  the  first  act  should  end,  not  after  the  meeting  at  the  ball,  but 
after  the  balcony  scene;  but  here,  as  it  happens,  it  is  Shakespeare  himself  who 
makes  the  division. 

(2)  I  can  recall  only  one  allusion  to  any  longer  time  of  performance.  Dekker, 
in  The  Raven's  Almanack,  says,  “Ye  shall  be  glad  to  play  three  hours  for 
twopence  to  the  basest  stinkards  in  London.”  Here  his  argument  evidently 
demands  that  he  should  exaggerate,  as  much  as  he  reasonably  can,  the  time  of 
playing. 
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got  through  in  anything  like  the  time  it  takes  merely  to  read  the 
lines.  The  fights  must  have  occupied  several  minutes — Elir.a- 
bethan  audiences  would  scarcely  put  up  with  short  measure 
in  the  matter  of  sword-play.  We  cannot  suppose  that  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  in  the  Balcony  Scene  or  in  the  scene  of  their  parting, 
pattered  through  their  lines  at  top  speed,  as  though  impatient  to 
escape  frdm  each  other.  Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  Folio  text  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  can  ever  have  been  acted, 
at  full  length,  in  less  than  three  hours  and  a  half.  What,  then, 
did  Shakespeare  mean  w’hen  he  spoke  of  “the  two  hours’  traffic 
of  our  stage’*?  The  phrase  need  not  be  read  literally  :  we  might 
take  it,  at  a  pinch,  to  cover  two  hours  and  a  half.  But  it  would 
be  absurd  to  talk  of  “tw'o  hours’  traffic’’  if  he,  and  everybody 
else,  knew  that  the  play  would  last  well  over  three  hours. 

Are  we  not  driven  to  the  conclusion  that,  even  at  its  first  per¬ 
formance,  for  which  the  Prologue  was  presumably  w’ritten,  the 
text  was  freely  cut?  And  if  this  must  be  our  conclusion  in  the 
case  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  with  its  3,052  lines,  it  is  still  more 
compulsive  in  the  following,  cases  : — 

Othello  . 3,316  lines 

Lear  ...  ...  ...  ...  3,336  ,, 

Henry  V . 3,380  „ 

Coriolanm  . 3,410  „ 

2nd  Henry  IV .  3,446  „ 

Troilue  and  Cresteidn  .  3,406  „ 

Hamlet  ...  ...  ...  ...  .3,030  „ 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  cutting  was  the  commonest 
of  practices  in  Shakespeare’s  time,  and  there  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  whatever  in  conceiving  that  he  habitually  wrote  more 
than  he  intended  or  wished  to  be  spoken  on  the  stage,^  but  for 
one  curious  circumstance — namely,  his  carelessness  as  to  the 
publication  of  his  works.  That, he  ever  intended  the  Hamlet 
5f  the  Folio  to  he  acted  entire  is  inconceivable.  He  simply 
poured  all  his  thoughts  into  it,  regardless  of  time  or  stage  con- 
ditigns.  But  why,  then,  did  he  not  publish  it  in  a  carefully 
corrected  edition?  FaUfft  and  Peer  GynV  are  manifestly  written 
with  no  view  to  the  limits  of  the  theatre ;  but  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  Goethe  or  Ibsen  making  a  stage  version  of  his  work  and 
then  taking  no  trouble  as  to  the  publication  of  the  complete  text. 
We  must  admit  that  this  conduct  on  Shakespeare’s  part  is 
puzzling.  We  can  only  imagine  that  he  proposed  to  superintend 
at  leisure  the  publication  of  his  works,  and  that  his  early  death 
frustrated  his  intention.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this 

(1)  French  playwrighta  of  last  cenhiry  used  frequently  to  publish  their  plays 
with  the  passages  omitted  in  representation  enclosed  in  brackets. 
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theuiy  ‘ ;  wlieietia  it  jy  utterly  imiwissible  that  HqnUet,  or  evep 
Othello,  Lear  or  Coriolanus,  can  have  been  presented  entu'e  on 
the  ordinary  Elizabethan  stage. 


So  uiiich  for  the  idea  that  in  racing  through  every  word  of 
the  Folio  text  without  a  pause  we  are  fulfilling  the  poet’s  in¬ 
tention.  It  is  an  illusion  based  on  imperfect  knowledge.  More¬ 
over,  the  persons  who  have  been  foremost  in  clamouring  for 
“Elizabethan  ”  conditions  have  never  acted  up  to  their  principles. 

I  remember  seeing  an  “Elizabethan”  performance  of  Twelfth 
Night,  one  of  the  shorter  plays,  from  which  some  230  lines 
were  omitted. 

No  one  doubts,  however,  that  the  late- Victorian  habit  of 
mangling  the  text  was  a  bad  one.  No  one  doubts  that  an  intelli¬ 
gent  manager  will  arrange  that  no  time  shall  be  wasted  in  the 
shifting  of  heavy  scenery,  that  interacts  shall  be  short,  delivery 
rapid,  and  that  as  much  of  the  text  shall  be  spoken  as  is  possible, 
without  wearying  and  bewildering  the  audience.  But  there  is 
an  immense  difference  between  applying  taste  and  intelligence 
to  the  preparation  of  the  best  possible  text,  and  mechanically 
obeying  a  cast-iron  rule  that  no  line  must  be  omitted  which  can 
with  decency  be  spoken. 

T  will  try  to  illustrate  from  Romeo  and  Juliet  some  of  the 
principles  w^hich  ought  to  guide  a  judicious  producer. 

(1)  It  is  common  ground  that  speeches  too  indecent  to  be 
heard  without  embarrassment  by  a  modem  audience  ought  to  be 
eliminated.  But  no  one  can  tell  how  long  the  “purists” — an 
odd  term  in  the  context — will  continue  to  pass  without  protest 
tins  concession  to  common  sense.  When  every  line  of  Congreve 
can  be  spoken  (by  the  Stage  Society)  it  is  hard  to  see  why  any 
line  of  Shakespeare  should  be  cut,  on  the  score  of  indecency. 

(2)  Lines  and  passages  which  have  become  wholly  obsolete, 
whether  in  language  or  in  allusion,  should  be  omitted.  What  is 
the  use  of  retaining  speeches  which  are  incomprehensible  to 
ninety-nine  in  the  hundred,  or  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in 
the  thousand,  of  every  audience?  Some  of  these  passages  no 
human  being  understands ;  others  are  the  subject  of  disputes 
between  the  learned.  Where  it  is  possible  to  remove  such  inert 
matter  without  causing  a  plain  hiatus,  or  sacrificing  valuable 

(1)  It  is  worth  noting  that  Ben  Jonson,  who  habitually  wrote  plays  which 
could  by  no  possibility  be  acted,  at  full  length,  in  two  or  even  in  three  hours, 
published  his  folio  in  the  very  year  of  Shakespeare’s  death. 
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lines  along  with  the  dead  tissue  which  leads  up  to  them,  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  done. 

But  here  a  distinction  is  to  be  observed.  Many  passages  occur, 
especially  in  the  later  plays,  which  are  obscure,  not  because  the 
language  is  obsolete,  but  because  the  thought  is  subtle  and  the 
expression  highly,  condensed.  To  cut  these  merely  because  they 
are  difficult  would  undoubtedly  be  an  error.  'In  such  a  play  as 
Coriolanus,  however,  which  must  be  cut  in  order  to  bring  it 
within  reasonable  limits,  the  crabbed  passages  should  certainly 
be  sacrificed,  rather  than  those  which  are  readily  comprehensible. 

The  obscurities  which  may  be  deleted  without  remorse  are 
es|3ecially  those  jests  and  japes  which  must  have  been  rather 
frigid  from  the  first,  and  are  now  absolutely  meaningless.  Take, 
for  instance,  this  passage  {Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  31.,  Sc.  4) : — 

lioMEO.  A  most  courteous  exposition. 

Mehcdtio.  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy. 

Rom.  Pink  for  flower. 

Mek.  Right. 

Rom.  Why,  then  is  my  pump  well  flowered. 

Me«.  Well  said  :  follow  me  this  jest  now  till  thoti  hast  worn  out  thy 
pump,  that  when  the  single  sole  of  it  is  worn,  the  jest  may  remain  after 
the  wearing  sole  singular. 

Rom.  0  single-soled  jest,  solely  singular  for  the  singleness. 

Can  anyone  jjretend  that  it  is  disloyalty  to  Shakespeare’s  genius 
to  'cut  this  passage?  Whether  it  was  ever  witty  we  need  not 
inquire  :  enough  that  its  wit  has  evaporated  and  left  it  as  sapless 
as  ashes  in  the  mouth.  A  ilittle  further  down  we  read  : — 

Mer.  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting;  it  is  a  most  sharp  sauce. 

Rom.  And  is  it  not  well  served  in  to  a  sweet  goose? 

Mer.  O,  here’s  a  wit  of  cheveril  that  stretches  from  an  inch  narrow  to  an 
ell  broad  I 

Rom.  I  stretch  it  out  for  that  word  broad',  which  added  to  the  goose, 
proves  thee  far  and  wide  a  broad  goose.  ' 

Shall  we  do  any  service  to  Shakespeare,  to  culture,  to,  rational 
entertainment,  by  keeping  people  in  the  theatre  till  midnight, 
and  causing  them  to  arrive  wearied  and  insensitive  at  the  true 
glories  of  this  immortal  love-song,  in  order  that  we  may,  with 
ruthless  pedantry,  force  actors  to  babble  through  scores  of  lines 
like  these,  in  which  neither  they  nor  anyone  else  can  find  any 
meaning  or  savour?  Some  of  the  worst  vices  of  Shakesi>earean 
comic  acting  arise  from  the  strain  of  endeavouring  to  make 
people  laugh  at  matter  which  has  long  ceased  to  be  laughable. 

Here  is  another  short  example  from  Act  I.,  Sc.  4  : — 

Rom.  I’ll  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on. 

The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair  and  1  am  done. 
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MjiK.  Tut,  dun's  the  mouse,  the  constable’s  own  word  : 

If  thou  art  dun,  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mire 
Of  this  sir-reverence  love,  wherein  thou  stick 'st 
Up  to  the  ears. 

Nearly  two  pages  of  notes  in  the  Furness  Variorum  edition  lead 
to  the  instructive  conclusion  that  “  no  satisfactory  explanation  ” 
of  this  word-play  “has  yet  been  given.”  Are  we  to  drive  sincere 
and  intelligent  Shakespeare-lovers  out  of  the  theatre  because  a 
'few  opinionated  persons  profess  a  fanatical  reverence  for  his 
petrified  puns? 

(3)  A  more  difficult  problem  arises  in  regard  to  passages  which 
we  understand  well  enough,  but  would  rather  not  understand, 
because  they  are  inspired  by  the  taste  of  their  age,  and  not  of 
all  time.  A  good  example  may  be  found  in  these  lines  of  Juliet’s 
in  the  scene  omitted  by  Miss  Keane  : — 

Hath  Romeo  slain  himself?  Say  thou  but  “I,” 

And  that  bare  vowel  “I  ”  shall  poison  more 
•  Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice. 

I  aiA  not  I  if  there  be  such  an  I, 

Or  those  eyes  shut,  that  make  thee  answer  “I." 

If  he  be  slain,  say  “I,”  or  if  not,  no; 

Brief  sounds  determine  of  my  weal  or  woe. 

For  all  the  pleasure  it  can  possibly  give  a  modern  audience, 
this  passage  could  easily  be  spared ;  but  are  we  justified 
in  trimming  Shakespeare  to  suit  our  taste  ?  Surely  not ;  the 
acceptance  of  such  a  principle  would  lead  us  right  back  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  Garrick  made  Juliet  awaken  before 
the  death  of  Eomeo.  In  spite  of  all  the  explanations  of  the  com¬ 
mentators,  I,  for  one,  regret  that  Shakespeare  did  nof  do  so; 
but  Shakespeare’s  inadvertences  interest  us  more  than  Garrick’s 
master-strokes.  At  all  events,  there  is  the  plainest  distinction 
between  cutting  what  is  incomprehensible  and  cutting  what  is 
merely  insipid. 

The  rule  is  clear,  then,  and  it  runs  as  follows  :  The  well- 
advised  producer  will  eliminate,  first,  intolerable  indecencies ; 
secondly,  passages  which  were  always  trivial  and  have  now 
become  meaningless.  If  these  excisions  reduce  the  text  to 
manageable  dimensions,  he  will  go  no  further.  He  ought  not 
to  cut  passages  merely  because  they  are  old-fashioned  or  because 
their  meaning  is  so  condensed  as  to  be  obscure.  But  if  further 
cuts  are  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  play  within  the  three- 
hours’  limit  (and  in  many  plays  this  will  certainly  be  the  case), 
his  blu®  pencil  will  fall  first  on  vapid  passages  such  as  Juliet’s 
ringing  the  changes  on  “Aye,”  “I,”  and  “eye,”  and,  secondly, 
on  passages  which  are  obscure  and  possibly  corrupt. 
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He  should  only  under  the  utmost  pressure  of  time  cut  off 
those  “codas,”  those  majestic  epilogues,  with  which,  after  the 
tragic  storm  had  rolled  away,  Shakespeare  was  wont  to  clear 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  an  outw'orn  fashion  to  ring  down  the 
curtain  on  Hamlet  at  “The  rest  is  silence,”  or  on  Homeo  and 
Juliet  at  “There  rust,  and  let  me  die.”  Sir  Johnston  Forbes 
Robertson’s  restoration  of  Fortinbras  in  Hamlet  brought  it  to 
an  incomparably  noble  and  impressive  close.  The  problem  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet  is  a  little  more  difficult.  The  recapitulation 
by  Friar  Laurence  and  others  of  all  the  incidents  we  have  just 
seen  is  necessarily  trying  to  modern  imi^atience ;  yet  something 
is  needed  to  lead  up  to  the  reconciliation  of  Capulet  and  Mon¬ 
tague  which  was  doubtless,  in  Shakespeare’s  eyes,  the  true  con¬ 
summation  of  the  tragedy.  To  suppress  it  altogether  is  to  do 
him  a  grievous  wrong ;  but  if  some  reduction  can  be  effected  in 
the  140  lines  which  intervene  betw'een  Juliet’s  death  and  the 
close,  only  incorrigible  pfirism  will  complain. 

There  remains  the  question  whether  there  ought  to  be  a 
standard  authoritative  acting  edition  of  Shakespeare?  Even  if 
it  were  possible  to  give  such  an  edition  authority,  I  do  not  think 
the  attempt  should  be  Inade.  Since  the  purist  principle  of 
omitting  nothing  but  indecencies  is  clearly  impossible  in  the  case 
of  at  least  half  the  plays — since  some  sort  of  selection  is  abso¬ 
lutely  inevitable — the  producer  should  be  left  to  suit  his  prompt¬ 
book  to  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  situation.  In  the  case  of 
the  very  long  plays,  there  wall  always  be  considerable  latitude 
of  selection  and  rejection.  The  producer  will  be  guided  some¬ 
times  by  the  thought  of  the  actors  he  has  at  his  disposal,  at  other 
times  by  the  thought  of  the  audiences  to  whom  he  must  appeal. 
The  three-hours’  limit  is  no  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
At  a  National  Theatre,  before  an  audience  of  habituds,  seated 
in  perfect  comfort,  and  seeing  and  hearing  without  difficulty, 
it  might  be  possible  to  extend  the  time  of  action  to  three  and 
a  half  or  even  four  hours  and  to  give  (say)  Coriolanus  or  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  almost  in  its  entirety.  But  with  an  ordinary 
popular  audience  the  three  hours  can  seldom  be  exceeded  with 
safety.  It  is  a  }X)or  service  to  Shakespeare  to  keep  wearied  play¬ 
goers  listening  to  what,  in  their  fear  of  losing  their  last  train, 
they  can  only  regard  as  interminable  rigmaroles. 

Though  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  appeal  to  authority  on  a 
jx)int  on  which  the  verdict  of  common  sense  is  so  conclusive, 
yet  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  putting  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  in  the  witness-box.  In  his  Dramaiic  Opinions  and  Essays 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  192)  we  read': — 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  in  judging  an  attempt  to  play  Homeo  and 
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Juliet  that  the  parts  are  made  almost  impossible  ...  by  the  way  in 
which  the  poetry,  magnificent  as  it  is,  is  interlarded  by  the  miserable 
rhetoric  and  silly  logical  conceits  which  were  the  foible  of  the  Elizabethans. 
Borneo  has  lines  that  tighten  the  heart,  or  c^tch  you  up  into  the  heights, 
alternately  with  heartless  fustian  and  silly  ingenuities  that  make  you  curse 
Shakespeare’s  stage-struckness,  and  his  youthful  inability  to  keep  his 
brains  quiet. 

Mr.  Shaw  does  not  suggest  (nor  do  I)  that  the  conceits  and 
the  fustian  should  he  cut  simply  because  they  are  old-fashioned ; 
but  the  following  passage  (op.  cit.,  p.  162)  leaves  no  doubt  that 
he  approves  of  cutting  inert  matter  in  order  to  retain  what  is 
vital  and  beautiful.  After  reproaching  the  late  Mr.  Daly  for 
cutting  Valentine’s  truncated  sonnet  to  Silvia  in  the  third  act  of 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  he  proceeds  : — 

When  Mr.  Daly  comes  to  passages  that  a  stage-manager  can  understand, 
his  reverence  for  the  bard  knows  no  bounds.  The  following  awkward  lines, 
unnecessary  as  they  are  under  modern  stage  conditions,  are,  at  any  rate, 
not  poetic,  and  are  in  the  nature  of  police  news.  Therefore,  they  are 
piously  retained : —  '  . 

*  What  halloing  and  what  stir  is  this  to-day? 

These  are  hay  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law. 

Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase. 

They  love  me  well ;  yet  have  I  much  to  do 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 

Withdraw  thee,  Valentine  :  who’s  this  comes  here? 

The  perfunctory  metrical  character  of  such  lines  only  makes  them  more 
ridiculous  than  they  would  be  in  prose.  I  would  cut  them  out  without 
remorse  to  make  room  for  all  the  lines  that  have  nothing  to  justify  their 
existence  except  their  poetry,  their  humour,  their  touches  of  character. 

It  is  pleasant  trt  find  that  Mr.  Shaw’s  robust  common  sense 
renders  him  proof  against  a  form  of  pedantry  which  has  not  even 
the  excuse  of  erudition. 


William  Archer. 


THE  VISIT. 


I  REACHED  the  cottage.  I  knew  it  from  the  card 
He  had  given  me — the  low'  door  heavily  barred, 

Steep  roof,  and  tw'o  yew’s  whispering  on  guard. 

Dusk  thickened  as  I  came,  but  I  could  smell 
First  red  w'allflower  and  an  early  hyacinth  bell, 

And  see  dim  primroses.  “O,  I  can  tell,” 

I  thought,  “they  love  the  flow'ers  he  loved.”  The  rain 
Shook  from  fruit  bushes  in  new  showers  again 
As  I  brushed  past,  and  gemmed  the  window  pane. 

Bare  was  the ’window  yet,  and  the  lamp  bright. 

I  saw  them  sitting  there,  streamed  with  the  light 
That  overflowed  upon  the  enclosing  night. 

“Poor  things,  I  wonder  why  they’ve  lit  up  so,” 

A  voice  said,  passing  on  the  road  below. 

“Who  are  they?”  asked  another.  “Don’t  you  know?” 

Their  voices  crept  aw'ay.  I  heard  no  more 
As  I  crossed  the  garden  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

I  waited,  then  knocked  louder  than  before. 

And  thrice,  and  still  in  vain.  So  on  the  grass 
I  stepped,  and  tap-tapped  on  the  rainy  glass. 

Then  did  a  girl  without  turning  towards  me  pass 

From  the  room.  I  heard  the  heavy  barred  door  creak. 
And  a  voice  entreating  from  the  doorway  speak, 

“Will  you  come  this  w'ay?” — a  voice  childlike  and  quick. 

The  way  was  dark.  I  followed  her  white  frock. 

Past  the  now'-chiming,  sweet-tongued  unseen  clock. 

Into  the  room.  One  figure  like  a  rock 

Draped  in  an  unstarred  night— his  mother — bow'ed 

TJnrising  and  unspeaking.  His  aunt  stood 

And  took  my  hand,  murmuring,  “So  good,  so  good !  ” 
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Never  such  quiet  people  had  I  known. 

Voices  they  scarcely  needed,  they  had  grown 
To  talk  less  by  the  word  than  muted  tone. 

“We’ll  soon  have  tea,”  the  girl  said.  “Please  sit  here.” 
She  pushed  a  heavy  low  deep-seated  chair 
I  knew  at  once  was  his ;  and  I  sat  there. 

I  could  not  look  at  them.  It  seemed  I  made 
Noise  in  that  quietness.  I  was  afraid 
To  look  or  speak  until  the  aunt’s  voice  said, 

“You  were  his  friend.”  And  that  “You  were!”  awoke 
My  sense,  and  nervousness  found  voice  and  spoke 
Of  what  he  had  been,  until  a  bullet  broke 

A  too-brief  friendship.  The  rock-like  mother  kept 
Night  still  around  her.  The  aunt  silently  wept. 

And  the  girl  into  the  screen’s  low  shadow  stept. 

“You  were  great  friends,”  said  with  calm  voice  the  mother. 
I  answered,  “Never  friend  had  such  another.” 

Then  the  girl’s  lips,  “Nor  sister  such  a  brother.” 

Her  words  were  like  a  sounding  pebble  cast 

Into  a  hollow  silence ;  but  at  last 

She  moved  and  bending  to  my  low  chair  passed 

Swift  leaf-like  fingers  o’er  my  face  and  said, 

“You ‘are  not  like  him.”  And  as  she  turned  her  head 
Into  full  light  beneath  the  lamp’s  green  shade 

I  saw  the  sunken  spaces  of 'her  eyes. 

Then  her  face  listening  to  my  dumb  surprise, 

“Forgive,”  she  said,  “a  blind  girl’s  liberties. 

‘‘You  were  his  friend;  I  wanted  so  to  see 

The  friends  my  brother  had.  Now  let’s  have  tea.” 

She  poured,  and  passed  a  cup  and  cakes  to  me. 

“  These  are  my  cakes,”  she  smiled ;  and  as  I  ate 
She  talked,  and  to  the  others  cup  and  plate 
Passed  as  they  in  theii*  shadow  and  silence  sat. 
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“Thanks,  we  are  used  to  each  other}’’  she  said  when  T 
Kose  in  the  awkwardness  of  seeing}  shy 
Of  helping  and  of  watching  helplessly. 

And  from  the  manner  of  their  hands  ’twas  clear 
They  too  were  blind ;  but  I  knew  they  could  hear 
My  pitiful  thoughts  as  I  sat  aching  there. 

....  I  needs  must  talk,  until  the  girl  was  gone 
A  while  out  of  the  room.  The  lamp  shone  on, 

But  the  true  light  out  of  the  room  was  gone. 

“Rose  loved  him  so!  ’’  her  mother  said,  and  sighed. 

“He  was  our  eyes,  he  was  our  joy  and  pride. 

And  all  that’s  left  is  but  to  say  he  died.’’ 

She  ceased  as  Rose  returned.  Then  as  before 
We  talked  and  paused  until,  “Tell  me  once  more. 

What  was  it  he  said?’’  And  I  told  her  once  more. 

She  listened  :  in  her  face  was  pride  and  pain 
As  in  her  mind’s  eye  near  he  stood  and  plain.  .  .  . 

Then  the  thin  leaves  fell  on  my  cheek  again 

And  on  my  hands.  “He  must  have  loved  you  well,’’ 

She  whispered,  as  her  hands  from  ray  hands  fell.  . 
Silence  flowed  back  with  thoughts  unspeakable. 

It  was  a  painful  thing  to  leave  them  there 
Within  the  useless  light  and  stirless  air. 

“Let  me  show  you  the  way.  Mind,  there’s  a  stair 

“Here,  then  another  stair  ten  paces  on.  ;  .  . 

Isn’t  there  a  moon?  Good-bye.’’ 

And  she  was  gone. 

Full  moon  upon  the  drenched  fruit  garden  shone. 

John  Frrem.\n. 
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Surgeon  Captain  Paolucci’s  Attack  on  Austrian  Fleet. 

I  HAD  conceived  the  idea  of  swimming  to  Pola,  but  before  the  enter 
prise  could-  be  carried  out  long  and  earnest  study  was  needed. 
Accordingly,  having  closed  my  beloved  books  on  surgery,  I  opened 
those  relating  to  torpedoes,  and  made  myself  master  of  ‘the 
mechanism  of  such  engines  of  war.  I  invented  a  kind  of  torpedo, 
ogival  in  form  and  with  controllable  immersion  and  explosion,  which,  ' 
on  account  of  its  shape  and  size,  dould  be  easily  conveyed  by  a 
swimmer.  On  the  charts  of  Pola  I  measured  the  distance  that  it 
was  necessary  to  travel  in  order  to  reach  the  first  “  Radetzky,”  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  swim  of  3  kilometres  would  enable 
me  to  reach  the  objective  But  before  asking  permission  to  carry 
out  my  project  I  wanted  to  be  quite  sure  about  my  own  powers. 

On  February  13th  I  dived  into  the  lagoon  for  the  first  time,  and 
much  to  my  disappointment  I  had  to  come  out  again  after  a  few 
minutes  owing  to  want  of  breath.  I  had  not  gone  more  than 
500  metres.  The  next  day  I  repeated  the  experiment  with  slightly 
better  results;  but  as  people  on  board  were  beginning  to  talk  about 
the  “  madness  ”  of  the  surgeon-lieutenant  in  bathing  out  of  the 
season  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should  have  to  continue  my 
training  only  at  night.  Slipping  through  the  port-hole  of  my  cabin, 

I  went  on  with  the  training  for  about  a  week,  and  managed  to 
accomplish  the  full  kilometre,  but  I  perceived  that  the  extreme 
coldness  of  the  water  would  not  allow  me  to  do  any  more.  The 
months  of  March  and  April  passed,  and  in  the  early  days  of  May 
I  resumed  the  exercise.  The  water  was  less  cold,  and  during  the 
long  period  of  waiting  my  purpose  had  become  stronger.  Dragging 
with  me  a  cask  containing  150  kg.  of  water,  and  weighing  not  less 
than  half  a  quintal,  I  succeeded  in  covering  the  distance  between 
Malamocco  and  Poveglia,  1,540  metres  (measured  by  the  telemeter), 
and  back,  making  altogether,  including  the  curves,  about  4  kilo¬ 
metres. 

Then  I  presented  my  request  to  my  commanding  officer.  Captain 
Paolo  Dondero,  who,  while  expressing  admiration  for  my  good  inten¬ 
tion,  pointed  out  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  but,  nevertheless, 
transmitted  my  demand  to  the  superior  authorities.  A  few  days 
later  I  was  summoned  by  his  Excellency  Vice-Admiral  Marzolo,  who 
received  me  very  kindly  and  sent  me  to  Commander  Costanzo  Ciano 
in  order  that  I  might  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  him. 
Commander  Ciano  almost  terrified  me.  On  the  very  same  chart  on 
which  I  had  made  my  calculations  he  indicated  the  route  I  should 
have  to  take;  he  said  he  could  not  leave  me  a  few  hundred  metres 
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from  the  opening  of  .the  mole  at  Pola,  but  about  one  mile  from 
Cape  Compare.  I  should  then  have  to  swim  this  sea  mile,  pass 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  mole  (about  1  kilometre),  cover  the 
same  distance  inside,  and  afterwards  get  away  from  it  to  reach  the 
“  Radetzky.”  Altogether,  including  the  inevitable  wanderings  ofi 
the  course,  it  was  an  estimated  distance  of  12  kilometres  there  and 
back  1  I  felt  a  little  sick,  but  would  not  give  in.  I  said  I  would 
train  myself  further  and  then  give  him  a  reply. 

I  will  not  weary  my  patient  readers  with  further  details,  but  will 
say  that  at  the  end  of  May,  having  succeeded  in  covering  8  kilo¬ 
metres,  beyond  which  I  could  not  go,  I  presented  myself  before 
Commander  Ciano  and  told  him  that,  not  being  able  to  swim  the 
12  kilometres  necessary  for  going  and  returning,  but  having  accom¬ 
plished  the  distance  necessary  for  going,  I  would  abandon  the  return. 
Visibly  moved.  Commander  Ciano  said  to  me:  “My  dear  fellow, 
your  8  kilometres  are  enough  for  going  and  coming  back;  continue 
your  training,  and  we  will  have  the  torpedo  constructed.” 

So  I  continued  to  exercise  myself,  and  another  month  passed, 
during  which  the  nightly  labour  and  want  of  sleep  wore  me  out  a 
good  deal.  Finally,  discouraged  by  the  complete  abandonment  in 
which  I  seemed  to  have  been  left,  I  wrote  to  Commander  Ciano 
telling  him  that  the  further  prosecution  of  the  training,  far  from' 
increasing  my  strength,  appeared  to  have  diminished  it,  and  I  had 
evidently  reached  a  point  beyond  which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
go.  Then  Commander  Ciano  sent  for  me  and  told  me  that  he 
intended  to  make  use  of  me  for  another  enterprise  which  had  been 
planned  for  some  time  by  a  superior  officer,  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
undertake  it.  I  replied  that  my  sole  desire  was  to  serve  my  country 
to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  Austrian  offensive  on  the  Piave,  delivered 
with  powerful  means  and  the  haughty  certainty  of  success,  the  loudly 
trumpeted  offensive  which  was  to  reduce  Italy  to  ashes,  miserably  . 
failed  after  days  of  epic  fighting,  and  degenerated  into  the  worst 
defeat  that  Austria  had  had — the  defeat  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
the  Austrian  officers  with  whom  I  afterwards  spoke,  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  rout  of  Mittel-Europa. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  I  was  introduced  one  morning  in  July  to 
Raffaele  Rossetti,  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Naval  Engineers.  I  wish 
I  were  able  to  speak  of  him  in  high  and  wortlvy  words,  of  his  noble 
figure,  his  upright  mind,  his  pure  soul;  I  wish  I  could  adequately 
describe  this  heroic  personality,  so  proud  and  at  the  .same  time 
modest,  but  the  fear  that  his  Franciscan  humility  might  be  offended 
embarrasses  me.  Since  the  beginning  of  our  war  Rossetti  had  been 
thinking  out  a  new  engine  of  destruction  with  which  he  would  be 
able  to  penetrate  the  harbour  of  Pola.  In  the  realisation  of  his  idea, 
however,  he  had  encountered  a  number  of  serious  difficulties,  not 
merely  of  a  technical  kind,  and  it  was  not  until  1917,  first  alone  and 
afterwards  helped,  by  a  willing  Sicilian  workman,  Giuseppe  Sanna, 
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that  he  managed  to  take  the  first  steps  towards  the  construction  of 
his  apparatus.  And  it  was  only  when  all  the  technical  difficulties 
had  been  overcome  and  the  engine  seemed  to  satisfy  all  his  wishes 
that  he  laid  his  plan  before  the  Command. 

The  engine  of  war  made  use  of  by  us  consisted  of  two  torpedoes 
each  containing  180  kg.  of  high  explosive,  and  a  propelling  apparatus 
driven  by  compressed  air.  We  had  to  be  in  the  water,  clinging  to 
the  machine,  which  moved  slowly;  we  litid  to  steer  it  with  our 
bodies,  and  in  certain  cases  were  obliged  to  drag  the  apparatus 
ourselves.  The  experiments  earned  on  at  night  by  Rossetti  and 
myself  lasted  four  months,  during  which  we  accustomed  ourselves 
to  getting  over  simple  obstructions  and  nets  which  Commander 
Ciano  ordered  to  be  specially  constructed;  we  habituated  ourselves 
to  remaining  in  the  water  for  six  or  seven  boms  at  a  stretch  with 
our  clothes  on,  and  to  passing  unobserved  beneath  the  eyes  of  the 
sentries  posted  along  the  Venice  dockyard;  and  we  perfected  our¬ 
selves  in  the  handling  of  the  apparatus  with  skill  and  certainty. 
During  the  day  the  engineer  worked  at  modifications,  additions,  and 
innovations,  to  which  I  made  only  a  very  modest  contribution. 

A  few  days  before  the  action  we  carried  out  our  experiments  in 
the  presence  of  Admiral  Thaon  de  Revel,  who  was  highly  pleased, 
and  gave  us  the  much-desired  final  permission  to  put  our  scheme 
into  execution.'  _And  two  or  three  nights  before  October  31st,  in  the 
presence  of  his  Excellency  Signor  !Marzolo,  we  traversed  the  whole 
of  the  dockyard  without  our  passage  being  perceived  either  by  the 
numerous'  sentries  or  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  them,  who  knew 
that  the  trial  was  being  made. 

At  1  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  October  13th,  1918,  torpedo-boat 
65  P.  N.  left  Venice  and  proceeded  to  Pola.  There  were  on  board 
Commander  Costanzo  Ciano,  the  organiser  of  the  expedition,  the 
poet  Sem  Benelli,  and  three  other  officers.  The  cloudy  sky  foretold 
imminent  rain;  the  sea  was  dead,  leaden,  sombre* 

When  I  hear  the  chains  creaking  and  the  propeller  beginning  to 
turn  I  realise  that  for  Rossetti  and  myself  the  moment  is  a  solemn 
one;  I  glance  at  his  eyes  and  find  them  quite  calm;  I,  too,  am 
perfectly  calm. 

The  apex  of  St.  Mark’s  campanile  recedes  into  the  distance, 
becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  and  finally  disappears.  Shall  we  ever 
see  it  again?  Reaching  the  open  sea,  we  put  on  a  speed  of  fifteen 
knots.  Ciano  searches  the  sea  with  the  keen  eyes  of  a  sailor,  and 
I  ask  him  if  the  weather  will  be  favourable.  He  replies  that  it  is 
just  what  we  want.  Then  I  explain  to  Sem  Benelli,  who  has  been 
asking  questions,  all  the  details  of  our  apparatus,  and  he  watches 
me  tenderly  as  I  attach  to  the  bow  of  the  vessel  a  little  silken  flag 
which  was  given  me  by  my  father  on  May  20th,  1915,  when  I  started 
for  the  war,  four  months  before  his  death.  “  If  we  return,  maestro,” 
I  say  to  the  poet,  “  this  flag  wdll  flutter  proudly  at  the  prow.” 

About  8  o’clock  in  the  evening  we  arrive  in  sight  of  the  Brioni. 
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We  lower  the  engine  into  the  sea  and  get  ourselves  i|ito  the  inutor- 
boat,  driven  by  an  electric  motor,  in  which  we  proceed  as  far  as 
about  a  kilometre  from  the  outer  obstruction  of  the  mole. 

It  is  precisely  10  o’clock  when  Commander  Ciano,  in  a  gruff  voice 
which  betrays  his  deep  emotion,  says:  “It  is  now  time  to  plunge 
into  the  water.”  We  embrace  each  other,  shake  hands,  and  salute. 
From  the  deck  Commander  Scapin  calls  to  us;  “  Italy  blesses  you 
for  what  you  ajre  doing  for  her,  and  will  not  forget  you.”  Rossetti 
and  myself  answer:  “Viva  il  Re!”  and  then,  casting  ourselves 
loose,  get  further  away.  In  a  few  seconds  the  motor-boat  has 
vanished  from  sight.  I  am  at  the  bow  of  the  apparatus,  and  the 
engineer  at  the  stern.  We  proceed  rather  slowly;  the  phospho¬ 
rescence  of  the  water  is  extraordinarily  strong.  Around  and  above 
us  are  the  unknown  and  the  night — both  extremely  dark  and  silent. 
It  seems  as  if  everything  is  dead,  as  if  the  only  living  things  in  thp 
immensity  and  the  mystery  are  the  enemy’s  searchlights  and  our 
two  beating  hearts  I 

Rossetti,  who  is  in  control  of  the  machine,  increases  the  speed.  A 
wave  dashes  over  me,  and  the  water  penetrates  my  neck  and  trickles 
along  my  breast.  It  is  colder  than  the  water  in  the  Venetian  Lagoon 
in  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  swim  every  night  for  many 
months.  Perhaps  it  only  seems  to  be  colder  because  I  am  very 
warm  and  my  heart  is  beating  fast  owing  to  the  camphor  which 
we  had  taken.  In  the  darkness  the  mass  of  Cape  Compare  begins 
to  show  its  outline.  Commander  Ciano,  in  his  instructions,  has  told 
us  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  on  our  right,  so  as  to  fall  in  with 
the  outer  obstructions,  and  thus  we  proceed  for  a  time  which  is 
really  short,  but  which  seems  very  long  to  me. 

Precisely  at  half-past  ten  we  strike  the  outer  obstruction.  It 
consists  of  numerous  empty  metal  cylinders,  each  about  three  yards 
in  length,  between  which  are  suspended  heavy  steel  cables  about 
a  couple  of  yards  long.  Grasping  the  cylinders  with  one  hand,  and 
holding  the'  machine  with  the  other,  we  push  the  latter  along, 
without  using  the  motor.  But  after  going  about  a  hundred  yards 
we  perceive  that  it  is  impossible  to  travel  any  further  in  this  way 
unless  we  want  to  run  the  risk  i)f  andving  too  late.  We  therefore 
set  the  motor  working  very  slowly  and  get  along,  helping  ourselves 
with  our  arms,  until  we  come  to  a  break  in  the  obstruction.  Is  it 
possible  that  we  have  already  reached  the  opening  of  the  mole,  the 
gate  by  which  we  must  .enter  the  port?  '  We  pass  through  the 
opening,  and  it  is  only  after  a  certain  time  that  we  understand  that 
the  break  in  the  obstruction  has  been  caused  by  the  sinking  of  some 
of  the  cylinders.  After  many  efforts  we  get  outside  the  obstruction, 
and  are  resuming  our  course  when  I  feel  myself  seized  by  the  arm. 

I  turn  round,  and  Rossetti,  with  outstretched  hand,  points  out  a 
black  mass  which  seems  to  be  advancing  towards  us.  Immersing 
ourselves  as  much  as  possible  in  the  water,  we  stop.  Quite  clearly 
I  make  out  the  conning  tower  of  a  submarine  which  appears  to  be 
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ttp|)roaching  us  a  little  too  closely  to  be  comfortable,  i  begin  to 
9U8|)ect  that  we  have  been  discovered,  and  instinctively  I  place  my 
hands  on  the  valve  for  firing  the  torpedoes  hhd  destroying  the 
machine,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  accomplish  my  duty  of  honour.  But 
the  dark  mass  passes  fifty  yards  away  from  us  and  vanishes.  We 
proceed  slowly  on  our  way. 

At  last  we  come  in  sight  of  the  mole,  which  is  built  of  blocks  of 
cement,  and  after  a  brief  consultation  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  one  of  us  must  swim  on  ahead  alone  to  make  an  inspection. 
We  want  to  discover  whether  the  blocks  of  cement  descend  sheer 
into  the  sea  and  thus  afford  us  a  dark  “  dead  angle  ”  round  which 
we  can  slip  with  the  apparatus,  or  whether  they  are  based  on  a  rock 
sloping  towards  the  sea,  in  which  case,  being  obliged  to  keep  some 
distance  from  the  mole,  the  sentries  could  see  us  from  above.  I 
advance  with  only  my  head  above  the  water,  hauling  myself  along 
the  obstruction  by  my  arms,  and  keeping  my  feet  motionless,  for 
fear  that  the  phosphorescence  of  the  water  might  betray  my  presence. 
To  my  great  joy,  I  find  that  the  rock  is  perpendicular  in  the  water. 
I  turn  back,  give  the  news  to  the  engineer,  and  we  get  along  with 
the  machine  to  the  mole.  It  is  now  past  midnight. 

Swimming  very  slowly,  almost  completely  immersed,  with  the 
apparatus  close  against  the  rock,  we  creep  along  the  mole  for  a 
distance  of  about  fifty  yards,  when  a  new  inspection  becomes  neces¬ 
sary.  We  have  to  find  out  whether  it  is  better  to  enter  by  the  right 
or  the  left  side  of  the  breach,  which  is  about  sixty  yards  wide.  I 
advance  very  slowly,  clinging  to  the  rock  with  my  hands,  and  reach 
the  end  of  the  mole.  I  Hear  a  footstep  above  my  head,  and  stop. 
After  a  few  seconds  I  hear  nothing  more.  Completely  immersed, 
with  only  my  mouth  above  the  w’ater,  I  turn  my  eyes  upwards,  but 
can  see  nothing.  We  have  our  heads  camouflaged  so  as  to  resenible 
floating  bottles.  I  get  a  little  further  from  the  mole  in  order  to 
get  a  better  view  of  the  danger  which  impends  about  ten  feet  above 
me,  and  sway  my  head  in  imitation  of  the  movement  of  a  floating 
bottle.  I  can  distinctly  see  a  shadow,  fixed  and  motionless.  Has 
the  shadow  seen  me?  I  wait  a  little  longer,  and  hear  a  cough. 
Finally  I  decide  to  go  a  little  further,  taking  advantage  of  the  dead 
angle. 

I  reach  the  obstruction  which  closes  the  port.  It  consists  of  many 
long,  floating  beams,  joined  together  so  as  to  form  two  lines  crossed 
by  numerous  transverse  beams.  From  these  beams  issue  steel- 
pointed  poles,  about  half  a  yard  long,  with  the  points  outwards,  and 
to  some  of  them  are  attached  petrol  cans  which  make  a  noise  if 
they  are  moved,  and  are  no  doubt  intended  to  give  a  warning,  like 
automatic  tom-toms.  At  the  other  extremity  I  see  a  stationary 
guard-ship,  on  which  a  red  lamp  is  moving  for  a  while,  and  then 
vanishes;  perhaps  the  man  carrying  it  has  gone  below. 

Not  altogether  satisfied  with  what  I  had  seen,  I  return  slowly  to 
Rnsselti.  t  find  the  engineer  in  sohie  wonderment  at  my  long 
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absence  of  nearly  half  an  hour.  I  tell  him  about  seeing  the  sentry 
and  the  guard-ship,  and  inform  him  that  the  current  coming  out  of 
the  port  is  very  strong.  He  decides  upon  going  for\\’ard.  It  is  now 
1  o’clock.  As  soon  as  we  have  got  away  from  the  mole,  and  while 
I  am  endeavouring  to  cling  to  the  outer  obstruetion,  the  current 
carries  the  machine  away.  At  the  cost  of  being  discovered,  I  swim 
desperately,  but  the  current  is  too  strong,  and  we  are  both  carried 
towards  the  open  sea.  Time  is  pressing,  and  the  fear  of  arriving 
too  late  compels  us.  to  ta1<e  a  grave  decision.  Rossetti  starts  the 
motor,  and,  after  describing  a  wdde  curve  for  the  purpose  of  turning, 
the  machine  is  directed  tow’ards  the  centre  of  the  gate.  I  expect  a 
fusillade  from  the  sentry,  and  gaze  fixedly  at  the  point,  but  am 
unable  to  see  him.  Is  the  beautiful  Star  of  Italy  protecting  us?  It 
begins  to  drizzle,  and  perhaps  the  sentry  has  taken  shelter.  The 
engineer  and  I  press  wdth  all  the  weight  of  our  bodies  on  the  machine, 
and  gradually  we  succeed  in  making  it  pass  beyond  the  gate,  while 
we,  follow  it,  clambering  over  the  beams  one  by  one. 

As  soon  as  we  are  inside  we  perceive  that  two  large  steamers  are 
moored  in  the  opening;  they  are  the  guard-tenders  which  had  been 
described  to  us  from  the  reports  obtained  bj^  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff.  And  from  one  of  these  vessels  we  hear  the  noise  caused  by 
getting  up  steam. 

In  the  interior  we  follow  the  same  course  as  outside,  namely, 
along  the  mole.  At  every  moment  w^e  expect  to  meet  with  some 
kind  of  obstruction  consisting  of  longitudinal  beams,  such  as  appeared 
in  the  photographs  taken  by  our  aviators,  or  it  might  be  some  form 
of  eleCtrie-wire  alarm.  We  are  prepared  to  elude  such  surprises,  but 
we  encounter  no  barrier.  We  do,  however,  encounter  another  large 
vessel  at  anchor,  possibly  an  old  sailing-ship  with  a  long  bowsprit. 
Is  it  another  guard-vessel,  or  a  depot  ship?  We  avoid  it  and  proceed 
towards  the  net  obstructions,  which  we,  find  soon  enough.  These 
consist  of  a  triple  row  of  nets,  parallel  to  the  mole,, and  another  triple 
and  transverse  row,  starting  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Valle  Zonchi 
and  running  perpendicularly  towards  the  former.  According  to  the 
itinerary  drawn  up  by  the  Command,  we  should  find  on  our  route 
only  the  parallel  obstructions,  and  could  avoid  the  others.  But 
although  the  long  preparation  and  careful  study  of  the  locality 
enabled  us,  in.  spite  of  the  darkne^is,  to  recognise  with  relative 
facility  the  small  bay  of  Val  Maggiore  and  the  neighbouidng  one  of 
Valle  Zonchi,  we  are  unable  faithfully  to  follow  the  plan  that  had 
Been  laid  down.  The  compass  which  Rossetti  has  with  him  will  not 
act,  as  it  is  full  of  water.  Accordingly,  when  after  great  efforts  we 
have*  passed  beyond  the  first  three  lines  of  nets,  and  think  that  we 
have  overcome  every  obstacle,  we  find  ourselves,  having  gone  a  few 
dozen  yards  further,  confronted  by  three  more  obstructions.  For  a 
moment  I  fear  that,  having  lost  our  bearings,  w’e  might  be  going 
back  on  the  course  we  had  already  travelled,  but  Rossetti  has  no 
doubt  at  all,  and  decides  on  continuing  in  the  same  direction.  But, 
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after  passing  the  first  obstruction  and  when  we  are  about  to  reach 
the  second,  we  see  a  few  yards  away  from  us  a  vessel  moored  to  the 
nets  themselves,  and  on  her  is  a  shadow,  the  form  of  which  cannot 
be  clearly  discerned.  Is  it  a  man  on  a  guard-ship?  We  stop  our¬ 
selves,  and  meanwhile  the  current  flowing  from  the  port  turns  the 
machine,  and  we  find  ourselves  being  carried  right  up  to  the  boat. 
Rossetti  immediately  decides  that  I  shall  swim  to  the  third  obstruc* 
tion  and  from  there  haul  the  machine  by  a  rope,  so  as  to  get  it 
straight.  In  this  we  succeed,  but  just  as  we  are  reaching  our  goal 
the  current  again  capsizes  the  machine. 

It  is  a  critical  moment,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  sailing-ship 
with  its  mysterious  shadow;  but  we  increase  our  efforts  a  hundred¬ 
fold.  Kossetti  pushes  with  both  feet  against  the  nets,  and  with  his 
shoulders  against  the  machine,  while  I  endeavour  to  straighten  it 
by  means  of  the  rope.  At  length  our  endeavours  are  successful, 
and  the  moment  the  apparatus  is  in  the  right  direction  the  engineer 
starts  the  motor,  and  we  pass  triumphantly  over  the  seventh  and 
last  obstruction.  It  is  3  o’clock!  And  by  3  o’clock,  according 
to  the  calculations  we  had  made,  without  counting  the  difficulties 
caused  by  the  phosphorescence,  the  gap  in  the  external  obstruction, 
and  the  unexpected  number  of  the  internal  obstructions — by  3  o’clock 
we  ought  already  to  have  attacked  the  first  two  ships  and  been 
returning  to  the  open  sea  where  the  motor-boat  with  the  commanders 
was  awaiting  us. 

Rossetti  makes  a  sign  that  he  wants  to  speak  to  me.  I  approach 
him,  and  he  says  that  of  the  205  atmospheres  of  initial  pressure  we 
have  already  consumed  more  than  half;  hence  we  have  barely  enough 
power  left  to  allow  us  to  return,  after  abandoning  the  enterprise. 
Without  any  hesitation  we  decide  to  relinquish  the  return,  and, 
since  we  still  have  three  hours  before  the  first  gleam  of  dawn,  we 
make  up  our  minds  to  proceed  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  port 
in  order  to  attack  the  big  units  of  the  Viribns  TJniiis  type. 

The  disposition  of  th®  Austrian  ships  at  anchor  in  the  port  of 
Pola,  from  the  entrance  to  the  further  end,  was  as  follows : 
Radetzky,  Erzherzog  Franz  Ferdinand,  Zriny  (pre-Dreadnoughts), 
Prinz  Eugcn,  Tegethof,  Viribus  Unitis  (super-Dreadnoughts). 

.\ccordingly,  we  steer  towards  the  largest  units,  which  are  the 
furthest  away,  in  order  to  attack  two  of  them,  and  we  travel  at  a 
relatively  high  speed  along  the  line  of  ships,  keeping  as  far  as  possible 
from  them. 

The  “  Radetzkys  ”  are  completely  darkened,  but  the  ships  of  the 
Viribtis  type,  much  further  inside  the  port,  are  lighted  up.  We  are 
proceeding  rather  swiftly  under  the  rain,  which  pours  down  furiously, 
mixed  with  hail,  when  I  perceive  that  the  machine  is  sinking.  I 
approach  Rossetti  and  see  that  he  is  desperate,  with  the  water  up 
to  his  mouth,  making  frantic  efforts  to  pull  up  “the  machine,  which 
goes  inexorably  down.  I  make  sure  that  the  immersion- valve  in 
the  bow  is  shut,  while  Rossetti  examines  the  stern  valve,  which. 
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fot  ^me  inexplicable  reason,  is  open.  Se  shtiti^  it  and  opens  the 
emersion-valve,  and  at  last  we  see  the  apparatus  returning  to  the 
surface.  Of  all  our  trying  moments,  that  was  undoubtedly  the  worst. 

We  resume  our  course,  but  it  seems  as  if  we  shall  never  arrive. 
Half  past  three,  four  o’clock  passes,  and  still  we  are  not  level  with 
the  Viribus.  We  reach  it  only  at  4.15.  The  current  is  still  running 
outwards.  We  then  think  of  placing  ourselves  along  the  current, 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  bows  of  the  Virihus,  stopping  the 
machine  there,  submerging  it  as  much  as. possible  and  ourselves  up 
to  our  mouths,  and  allowing  ourselves  to  be  carried  by  the  stream 
right  up  to  the  hull  of  the  vessel.  But  we  are  carried  out  of  our 
intended  course,  and  the  only  thing  is  to  get  a  long  way  back  and 
make  another  attempt.  According  to  the  plan  of  the  Command, 
when  we  were  within  twenty  yards  of  the  Viribus  Unitis  I  was  to 
swim  forward  and  fix  the  torpedo.  Rossetti,  however,  orders  me 
to  wait,  as  he  wants  to  go  himself.  I  obey,  and  perhaps  it  is  just 
as  well,  because  when  he  reaches  the  Viribus  he  meets  with  unex¬ 
pected  difficulties.  .  These  he  overcomes,  thanks  to  his  admirable 
firmness  and  great  experience — qualities  with  the  possession  of 
which  I  do  not  flatter  myself. 

It  is  ten  minutes  to  five  when  Rossetti  leaves  me,  and  I  have  to 
wait  for  him,  crhising  about  a  few  yards  away.  But  I  am  borne 
away  by  thd  current,  and  reach  a  place  where  another  small  warship 
is  anchored,  and  the  machine  veers  round.  I  make  the  greatest 
efforts  to  right  it  again,  but  without  success,  and  am  in  danger  of 
colliding  with  the  ship.  Almost  in  despair  I  decide  to  sink  into  the 
water,  where  I  can  offer  more  resistance,  and  haul  on  the  bow  of 
the  machine  with  a  rope.  After  diving  for  five  minutes,  with  short 
intervals  for  breathing,  I  manage  to  get  the’  machine  into  the  right 
direction,  and  then,  setting  the  motor  working,  I  move  slowly 
towards  the  Viribus.  It  is  now  5.15. 

Twenty-five  minutes  have  passed  since  I  left  Rossetti.  Has  he 
been  discovered  and  taken  prisoner  on  board  the  Viribus'?  But  in 
that  case  I  should  have  seen  some  lights,  1  should  have  heard  voices 
or  some  alarm.  But  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Then  has  he 
fixed  the  torpedo  and  returned,  and,  not  finding  me,  thinks  perhaps 
that  I  have  forsaken  him? 

Meanwhile,  the  reveille  sounds  on  the  flagship.  I  see  men  coming 
and  going  on  deck,  and  a  sentry  pacing  up  and  down,  close  to  the 
spot  where  Rossetti  should  be  working.  I  see,  but  they  do  not;  I  am 
in  the  dark,  they  in  the  light.  But  already  on  the  horizon  the  first 
uncertain  gleams  of  daybreak  are  perceptible.  The  current  again 
seizes  the  machine  and  carries  me  once  more  towards  the  small 
warship.  I  repeat  my  desperate  efforts,  and-once  more  steer  towards 
the  Viribus,  with  the  resolve,  if  I  do  not  see  Rossetti,  to  get  under 
her  with  the  whole  machine.  The  time  is  now  5.35. 

At  last  I  am  moving  tow’ards  the  side  of  the  ship,  when  I  see 
something  like  a  floating  bottle.  It  is  Rossetti.  Never  has  my 
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heart  experienced  a  greater  joy  I  But  day  is  breaking  fast,  and  the 
desire  to  get  to  the  coast  and  escape  into  the  open  country  urges 
us  to  make  the  utmost  haste. 

Suddenly  from  the  look-out  of  the  Viribus  a  searchlight  throws 
its  beam  upon  us.  We  are  discovered!  We  remember  at  that 
moment  the  great  and  terrible  duty  of  honour  which  we  had  assumed. 
Our  orders  from  the  Command  were:  “  Destroy  the  machine  at  all 
costs.”  It  was  an  oath!  So  while  we  are  expecting  a  machine-gun 
to  open  fire  on  us  we  perform  that  duty.  Rossetti  opens  the  sub¬ 
mersion-valves;  I  make  the  torpedo  ready  for  bursting  and  set  the 
machine  in  motion.  Mgving  forward  and  submerging,  the  whole 
apparatus  travels  towards  a  small  bay,  where,  together  with  some 
old  warships,  is  the  big  liner  Wien,  whose  fate  it  will  be  to  sink  a 
short  time  after  the  Viribus. 

Meanwhile,  a  motor-launch,  which  we  had  already  seen  close 
beside  the  Viribus,  comes  towards  us,  guided  by  the  beam  of  the 
searchlight. 

”  Wer  da?  ” 

“  Italienische  Offizieren,  ”  I  reply.  We  are  taken  on  board,  and 
while  we  are  still  on  the  launch  Rossetti,  quite  calm  and  with  a 
serene  smile,  says  to  me,  “Good-bye  to  life!  ”  We  ascend  the 
companion-ladder,  a  few  yards  from  which  are  about  a  thousand 
pounds  of  high  explosives,  which,  in  a  very  short  time,  will  blow  the 
vessel  to  pieces.  It  is  now  five  minutes  to  six.  As  soon  as  we  set 
foot  on  the  deck  of  the  flagship  the  consciousness  of  the  pride  and 
glory  of  dying  for  our  country  wrings  from  us  the  cry,  bursting 
simultaneously  from  both  our  hearts,  “Viva  I’ltalial  ” 

Many  sailors  crowd  around  us,  and  we  are  taken  below.  Their 
faces  wear  an  expression  of  curiosity  rather  than  of  ill-will.  They 
cannot  understand  who  we  are,  or  how  and  why  we  have  come.  The 
captain  of  the  ship  is  awakened,  also  the  commander  of  the  fleet, 
von  Yukovic,  to  whom  Rossetti  gives  himself  up  as  a  prisoner  and 
hands  over  my  hunting-knife. 

We  realise  the  possibility  of  sparing  a  large  number  of  lives  by 
confessing  that  the  vessel  is  doomed ;  perhaps  by  admitting  the  truth 
we  shall  also  be  able  to  save  ourselves.  We  therefore  decide  to 
warn  the  commander,  and  Rossetti,  having  asked  to  speak  to  him 
privately,  says,  “  Your  ship  is  in  serious,  imminent  danger;  save 
your  men.” 

"  But  what  is  the  danger?  ” 

‘  ‘  I  cannot  tell  you ;  but  in  a  very  short  time  the  ship  will  be 
blown  up.” 

Von  Vukovio  then  shouts  in  German:  “Men  of  the  Viribus 
Unitis,  save  yourselves  all  who  can!  The  Italians  have  placed 
bombs  in  the  ship.” 

\  We  hear  doors  opened  and  shut  in  a  hurry;  we  see  half-naked  meif 
rushing  about  madly  and  clambering  up  the  steps  of  the  batteries; 
we  hear  the  noise  of  bodies  splashing  into  the  sea.  Meanwhile, 
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with  the  help  of  a  sailor,  1  umuage  to  cut  away  iny  waterproof 
clothing,  and,  approaching  Rossetti,  wait  for  his  decision.  He  asks 
von  V'ukovic  if  we  may  save  ourselves,  and  he  replies,  ‘‘  Yes.”  So 
we  get  on  deck  and  throw  ourselves  into  the  sea.  Without  any 
costume,  how'ever,  in  the  icy-cold  water,  in  which  we  had  already 
spent  about  eight  hours,  and  with  one  of  my  legs  still  hampered  by 
a  portion  of  the  waterproof  from  which  I  had  not  had  time  to  free 
myself,  1  found  myself  on  the  point  of  drowning,  and  had  already 
swallowed  a  lot  of  water.  Rossetti,  however,  who  was  stiU  wearing 
his  waterproof  clothing,  holds  me  up  and  aids  me,  removing  the 
steel  helmet,  which,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  I  had  forgotten 
to  throw  away. 

Thus  we  paddle  laboriously  aw'ay  from  the  shii)’s  side,  and, 
having  gone  about  a  hundred  yards,  we  are  again  beginning  to 
experience  feelings  of  hope  and  joy  of  life,  when  a  rowing-boat  comes 
towards  us,  and  we  are  told  in  a  threatening  tone  that  we  must  return 
to  the  Viribus  Unitis  at  once.  We  think  that  they  mean  to  make 
us  die  on  the  doomed  ship,  and  with  .that  bitter  certainty  in  our 
hearts  we  again  ascend  the  ladder,  close  to  which  is  the  explosive. 
On  the  ladder  is  a  dense,  threatening  -crowd  of  half-naked  men, 
some  of  them  dripping  with  water.  Some  of  them  shout  that  we 
have  deceived  them,  while  others  want  to  know  where  the  bombs 
are. 

Making  our  way  through  them,  we  succeed  in  a  few  minutes  in 
reaching  the  stern  end  of  the  deck.  I  look  at  the  stern  clock;  the 
hands  point  to  6.27,  and  at  6.30  the  explosion  must  take  place.  I 
hear  a  sailor  shouting  in  German:  ”  Let  us  take  them  to  the  hold,  if 
it  is  true  that  the  ship  must  be  blown  up.”  While  amidst  this 
threatening  mob,  which  presses  around  us,  which  cuts  away 
RossAti's  clothing  in  order  to  search  him,  and  rummages  among  the 
clothes  I  had  left  on  the  deck,  which  snatches  from  my  neck  a 
locket  containing  some  of  my  father’s  and  grandmother’s  hair,  I 
look  at  the  stern  clock,  which  points  to  six-twenty-eight  .  .  . 
twenty-nine  .  .  .  the  explosion ! 

A  dull  noise,  a  deep  roar,  not  loud  and  terrible,  but  rather  light; 
a  high  column  of  water!  Beneath  my  feet  I  feel  the  deck  vibrate, 
quiver,  tremble.  I  look  around,  and  the  crowd  is  not  to  be  seen. 
All  had  thought  of  saving  themselves.  Von  Vukovic  is  there,  armed 
and  with  a  lifebelt.  Rossetti  is  there,  continuing  to  undress  himself 
and  munching  a  piece  of  chocolate  that  had  fallen  from  his  clothing. 
He  is  silently  waiting  to  be  helped,  and  I  step  over  and  assist  him 
to  remove  his  waterproo'fs.  At  last,  turning  to  the  commander,  he 
says  that  by  the  laws  of  war  we  have  the  right  to  save  ourselves, 
and  the  commander,  shaking  us  both  by  the  hand,  points  to  a  rope 
by  which  we  can  descend,  and  shows  us  a  passing  boat  to  which  we 
may  be  able  to  cling.  I  am  the  first  to  throw  myself  into  the  water 
and  swim  to  the  boat.  But  just  as  1  am  reaching  it  I  see  a  head 
of  hair  just  above  the  water.  1  pull  it  up  and  find  that  it  belongs 
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to  ail  Italian  sailor,  a  native  of  Pisino  or  Rovigno,  I  forget  which. 
Then  1  try  to  get  hold  of  the  boat,  but  a  man  inside  shouts  to  the 
others  that  1  must  not  get  in,  and  is  about  to  strike  me  on  the  hands. 

1  seize  his  oar,  and  he  is  looking  for  another  when  the  Italian,  who 
is  already  in  the  boat,  holds  out  his  hand. 

Meanwhile,  I  see  Rossetti  slipping  down  the  rope.  Close  to  the 
side  of  the  Viribus,  clinging  to  the  rope  down  which  Rossetti  is 
coming,  is  a  fat  German,  yelling  with  fear,  like  a  pig  about  to  be 
killed.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  Rossetti  reaches  us  and  climbs  into 
the  boat. 

We  turn  to  watch  the  tragic  scene.  It  is  now  full  daylight,  and 
we  can  clearly  see  the  Viribus  Unitis  going  to  its  doom.  Of  its 
uame  the  word  “  Unitis  ”  is  already  under  water,  but  “  Viribus  ” 
remains  visible.  Oh,  irony  of  that  “  Viribus,”  which  is  nothing  but 
a  de^caying  and  crumbling  weakness ! 

Around  the  dying  colossus  is  nothing  but  a  medley  of  cries,  shouts, 
and  curses,  and  a  conglomeration  of  men  and  things,  while  in  our 
boat  the  Italian  sailor  whom  I  had  seized  by  the  hair,  in  a  heart¬ 
breaking  tone,  in  a  raucous  voice  which  has  nothing  human  in  it, 
cries  amidst  his  sobs,  ‘‘My  ship,  my  beautiful  ship!  ”  To  our 
hearts,  moved  by  the  tragic  sight,  and  weakened  by  long  suffering, 
that  cry  of  the  despairing  love  of  the  sailor  who  sees  his  ship  perish¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  humanly  beautiful  in  its  anguish. 

The  Viribus  Unitis  heels  over  more  and  more,  and  when  the  water 
reaches  the  level  of  the  deck  capsizes  completely.  I  see  the  big 
turret  guns  tumbled  about  like  toys ;  but  only  for  a  moment,  because 
they  disappear.  Immense  and  glistening,  the  greenish  keel  appears 
in  the  air,  then  slowly  sinks.  And  on  the  keel  I  see  a  man  crawling 
till  he  reaches  the  top,  where  he  stands  upright.  I  recognise 
Admiral  von  Vukovic.  He  died  a  little  later,  being  struck  on  the 
head  by  a  beam  of  wood  when,  after  having  extricated  himself  from 
the  whirl  of  water,  he  was  trying  to  save  his  life  by  swimming.  At 
6.40,  where  the  Viribus  Unitis  had  once  been,  the  water  boiled  and 
frothed  over  her  corpse  .- 

The  boat  in  which  we  are  takes  us  to  a  quay,  from  which,  still 
half  clothed  and  dripping  with  water,  we  ar6  conducted  to  the 
hospital  ship  Habsburg.  My  hands  and  feet  are  frozen,  and  I  have 
pains  in  the  body,  caused  perhaps  by  congestion  due  to  the  stoppage 
of  my  circulation.  Almost  as  soon  as  we  had  landed,  a  sailor  had 
given  me  a  blow  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  I  am  feehng  faint. 
But  I  am  sustained  by  the  {)resence  of  Rossetti,  who,  with  his  head 
high,  proud  as  an  old  Roman,  walks  ahead  of  me,  lightning  flashing 
from  his  eyes  at  the  sailors  who  want  to  seize  him  by  the  arm.  On 
board  the  Habsburg  a  doctor  feels  my  pulse,  says  ‘‘  Funfzig  ”  (fifty), 
and  orders  me  some  hot  coffee.  Rossetti,  who  is  in  better  condition 
than  myself,  comes  to  my  aid  and  massages  my  benumbed  legs, 
after  which  a  black,  warm  liquid,  which  was  called  coffee,  and  a 
cigarette  restore  me. 
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T|iere  is  no^uee4  for  me  to  relate  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
November  Ist,  nor  to  describe  the  melancholy  experience,  fortunately 
lasting  only  a  few  minutes,  of  being  marched  between  eight  armed 
guards  and  an  under-officer  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  being  shot. 
Nor  will  I  speak  of  the  five  days  spent  in  captivity,  during  which, 
however,  we  were  treated  chivalrously.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth 
day,  while  I  am  looking  oirt  of  the  window  of  my  cabin,  I  see  the 
Saint-Bon  entering  the  port  of  Pola.  It  is  almost  like  a  dream, 
I  rush  to  the  deck,  seize  a  megaphone,  and,  mad  with  joy,  shout 
to  the  old  ship  of  our  country;  “  Admiral  of  the  Saint-Bon,  Viva 
U  Re  I  ”  But  nobody  answers.  Rossetti  and  I  repeat  the  salutation, 
when  a  man  standing  on  the  bridge  surrounded  by  a  numerous  stall 
takes  off  his  cap  and  waves  it  in  the  air,  crying,  “Viva  il  Re!  ” 
It  is  Admiral  Cagni. 

That  same  evening,  having  been  released,  we  go  on  board  the 
Saint-Bon,  where  Admiral  Cagni,  together  with  all  the  other  officers, 
awaits  us  on  the  quarter-deck.  The  crew  and  the  men  forming  the 
landing-party  are  on  the  batteries,  on  the  deck,  in  the  look-outs, 
clinging  to  the  funnels.  As  soon  as  our  feet  touch  the  companion- 
ladder  of  the  Saint-Bon — the  soil,  so  to  speak,  of  our  country—' 
Rossetti  and  I,  raising  our  caps,  shout,  “  Viva  il  Rel  ”  Tliere^is  a 
roar  o^  joy,  a  tremendous  “Hurrah!”  in  reply.  The  Admiral 
embraces  us,  while  the  men  continue  to  cheer. 

At  7  o’clock  the  next  morning  we  proceed  to  Venice  in  torpedo- 
boat  16  0.  S.  Venice  is  completely  covered  with  a  mantle  of  low 
clouds,  but  through  them,  when  we  are  off  Malamocco,  I  perceive  a 
dark  spot  above  them;  it  is  St.  Mark’s  campanile,  the  belj-tower  of 
our  old  Republic,  of  our  ancient  naval  glory. 

Raffaele  Paulucci. 

Translated  frO'  .ne  Italian. 
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